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A COMMERCIAL CAR THAT IS RIGHT IN PRICE, 
IN CAPACITY AND IN SPARKLING PERFORMANCE 


We have answered the national demand for a better, more economical light 
delivery service. With the experience of thirteen years of motor car con- 
struction we have built the delivery car to meet the exacting requirements 
of a hundred lines of business. 


We have tested, tried out and proved until we can stand behind the claim 
that it is the greatest fully-equipped light: commercial car on the market 
today for the money. Its sturdy, simple compactness spells efficiency. It 
has lines of unusual beauty. -The most severe tests have proved an abnor- 
mally low cost of operation — greater agility, faster hill-climbing, typical 
Pullman dependability. Read* these specifications— wire or write us for 


more information. 
Specifications— Normal capacity, 1000 lbs.; standard bodies, Express Type. $750; Panel Type, $775: 


114-inch wheel base; Batavia non-skid tires on all four wheels; 3. .p., four cylinder motor: 
—— complete électric starting and lighting equipment; 50-inch, full cantilever rear springs; Dixie high- 
a - tension magneto; honeycomb radiator; full floating rear axle; real leather curtains and upholstery. 
———SSS—_—_—_ 
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————— Dept. 2A 


—= PULLMAN MOTOR CAR CO., YORK, PA. 
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Atlas-White Stucco is economical—almost as low as wood 
—and offers protection against fire. 
lasting—will not crack—needs no painting or upkeep. 


Beauty, distinctive finishes and warm mellow tones are 
possible with Atlas-White Cement in the final coat. 


Ask your architect about stucco. Send for the Atlas- 
White Portfolio for Home Builders, containing informa- 
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fig three distinguished 
Americansall speak in highest 
terms of the benefits of insur- 
ance protection. One of them 
has had five years of POSTAL 
LIFE protection. 


Let the POSTAL solve your 


life-insurance problem 


The POSTAL employs no agents; sub- 
stantial savings thus effected go to 
you because you deal direct. You get 
more insurance for the same money, 
or the same insurance for less money. 
The Company writes all the stand- 
ard policy-forms and all are officially 
approved by the N. Y. State Insurance 
Department. 

Find out what you can save at your 

age. In writing, simply say: “<Send 

full particulars as mentioned in 

Literary Digest for May 27.” 

Also give full Fema occupation and 

exact date of birth. 
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Send me the Atlas-White Portfolio. 
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AN EARLY START IN MEXICO. 





MEN OF THE UNITED STATES 6TH INFANTRY UNDER WAY AT SUNRISE. 




















DRIFTING TOWARD INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


S THERE AN IRRESISTIBLE DRIFT toward interven- 
tion in Mexico? This disquieting question seems to be 

foreing itself with growing insistence on the press of the 
country. With virtually every available unit of our mobile 
army already on the Mexican border or in Mexico, with the 
militia of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico mobilized for patrol- 
duty, with the practical results of the interrupted Seott-Obregon 
conference in doubt, with American citizens once more warned 
to leave northern Mexico, and with Carranza’s inability to 
check banditry in his northern States increasingly evident, some 
of our most sober and responsible papers seem to be losing 
faith in Mexico’s ability to work out her own salvation un- 
assisted. The calling out of the border militia, admits the 
Springfield Republican, “gives sensational emphasis to the 
tenseness of the situation,’’ and the Pittsburg Leader remarks 
that “‘if this move is not one of the preliminary steps in the 
beginning of actual war in Mexico, it looks like nothing less.” 
From Texas itself comes the voice of the El Paso Times, declaring 
that ‘“‘the task of restoring peace and order in Mexico is one 
beyond the power of any Mexican faction, and the sooner this 
is realized in Washington the better it will be for the cause of 
humanity.” In the same border city, on the other hand, 
The Herald, while admitting that ‘‘intervention may .yet come,” 
believes that ‘‘at present it is both unnecessary and undesir- 
able.” To yet another Texas paper—the Houston Chronicle— 


‘it looks like intervention.’”’ After reminding us that in the 
past it has indorsed and even advocated the recognition of 
Carranza, and has ‘‘hoped against hope, against good judgment» 
against the dictates of common-sense, that by some hook or 
crook Mexico would be able to save herself,” The Chronicle 
goes on to express this dark view of the situation: 


**Greater by far than what we have suffered are the sufferings 
of the Mexicans themselves, and in this connection let it be 
remembered that the vast majority of Mexicans never have 
been interested in the complicated series of revolution, and 
consequently have been victimized without their consent and 
without reason. 

‘We have proceeded on the theory that Mexico was dis- 
turbed by a popular uprising by means of which a downtrodden 
people would presently come into its own. We have proclaimed 
the obviously impossible assumption that 13,000,000 peons, 
ignorant, shiftless, indigent, and irresponsible tho they were, 
could establish and maintain a democratic Government. 

‘“*We have ranged ourselves on the side of savagery against 
civilization, on the side of brutishness against intelligence, and 
have called it humanity. We have permitted the Mexicans to 
be murdered by the thousand, to be robbed, ravished, and 
tortured, and have called it respect for their sovereignty. 

“The result is that not only have we failed to accomplish 
anything of material value, but, what is more discouraging 
still, we have failed to accomplish anything of moral value. 

‘“‘The Mexicans, as a general average, have less respect 
for us to-day than they had five years ago. Not only do they 
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trespass on our rights with less compunction, but they receive 
our advice with less confidence.” 


It then proceeds to state the argument for intervention in 
terms of our duty toward civilization: 


“The circumstances of the situation make it impossible to 
disassociate our own interests from those of Mexico. Try as we 
may, we can not help being affected by the social and economic 
conditions which prevail across the border. 

“Further than this, the United States of America has no 
moral right ‘to permit a 
people, living next door, 
to destroy itself. To 
eall such a course due 
regard for national sov- 
ereignty is to deal in 
hypocrisy. 

“There is no such a 
thing as sovereignty in 
Mexico to-day. There 
no longer exists a nation. 
Neither of these terms 
ean be used with refer- 
ence to the Mexican situ- 
ation except to bolster up 
specious argument. 

*‘On the south side of 
the Rio Grande there is 
naught but anarchy and 
demoralization. We can 
not escape our share of 
responsibility by assert- 
ing that we contributed 
nothing toward the dis- 
aster. It is not enough 
to refrain from doing 
things. Nations, like 
individuals, must expect 
to play a positive part 
in constructive progress, 
or else be reckoned un- 
worth while. 

“The United States 
of America could have 
done, and still can do, 
much to alleviate Mexi- 
co’s afflictions. If it 
fails, the traditions of its 
founders and the preach- 
ment of its idealism are in vain. This Government faces the 
duty, not only to itself, but to Mexico, to the world, and to 
the future, of going over the border and reestablishing law and 
order as it, and it alone, can.”’ 








Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, 
Our Chief of Staff, who is confident 
that a better understanding has re- 
sulted from his twelve days’ confer- 
ence with General Obregon. 











“If any coming event ever cast its shadow before, the out- 
break of hostilities between the American forces and those of 
Carranza is foreshadowed,” remarks the Washington Post, which 
sees “the links of consequence being forged with fatal pre- 
cision.” This same sense of something impending which is 
counter to the popular will in both countries is reflected in the 
following editorial in El Pueblo, the official organ of the Carranza 
Government, published in Mexico City: 


‘““We are confronted by the most serious, the most grave, 
moment of our national life. We are facing the tremendous 
danger of war, which we have never desired, and never desired 
provoked, and which surely is not desired by the United States. 

“The nation ought to know the truth and ought to. consider 
that all the sacrifices, all the anguish, which our struggles to 
purify our political organization and reconquer the liberties of 
the people have cost should not be rendered ste_‘1e by an absurd 
and unjust war. 

‘From the beginning the struggle to implant a consi:tutional 
form of government has been met with constant difficulties from 
Washington, which we have met with impartiality, good faith, 
and a legitimate defense of the general interests of the country. 
In the United States, refugee Mexicans, in union with capitalists, 
Catholies, and American adventurers, have plotted to undo the 
work of the revolution. 

“The stupid aggression of Villa and his bandits is not an 
isolated factor, but is connected with the work of these divers 
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elements along the frontier, who daily try to overthrow the 
Constitutionalist Government and disturb the tranquillity of the 
United States. .... on 

‘“We have yet the right to believe that President Wilson, who 
knew how to face the great crisis of the European War, who has 
proclaimed and sustained his pacific theories, who has seen 
through the schemes of filibusters, and who has opened his arms 
to the Latin-American Republics in an appeal for Continental 
solidarity under the Monroe Doctrine, will not retrace his steps, 
will not tear up the foundations of his prestige by unchaining a 
war which nothing can justify, and sacrifice a people already 
weakened and bled by 
their internal struggles. 

“‘Against such a war 
are the collective inter- 
ests of both countries, 
but if, unfortunately, we 
are dragged into such a 








war, President Wilson 
may rest assured that 
never again will the 


United States have the 
confidence of a single 
Latin-American nation. 
And as for Mexico, 
while one Mexican 
stands, the ground which 
he covers will be his 
home, his religion, his 
honor.” 


“Tf American soldiers 
go down into Mexico to 
die, it will be so that 
American capitalists may 
the 
wealth of Mexico; 





dominate great 

and 
if American soldiers go 
down into Mexico and 
establish there a protec- 
torate for American- 
dollar kings, it will mean 
also the murder of a 
great national demo- 
cratic aspiration,” de- 
clares the Socialist New 
York Call. Yet the 
Washington Times sees the Mexican situation ‘growing beyond 
our control,’’ and the Boston Journal remarks that— 











GENERAL ALVARO OBREGON, 


Carranza’s Minister of War. The 
exact results of his border confer- 
ences with General Scott are still 
shrouded in mystery. 











‘*‘American forbearance among the greater portion of our 
public hangs by the thread of anti-imperialism. The thread 
is fraying; it will break when the people on this side of the line 
decide that imperialism and defense are no more synonymous 
than sentiment and fact.” 

‘*Every day that passes points more definitely toward interven- 
tion,” declares the Philadelphia Inquirer, and even the New York 
World admits that ‘‘ conditions in respect to Mexico are becoming 
steadily more threatening.”” To the Baltimore American inter- 
vention seems to be ‘“‘the only remedy,” and The Sun, of the 
same city, thinks the problem “‘is getting to the point where we 
can deal with it only in terms of bayonets and bullets.’’ That 
we have ‘‘a big job ahead of us in Mexico” is evident to the 
New York Press, and in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
we read that— 

‘Several members of the President’s Cabinet are represented 
as being in favor of intervention in Mexico, while the President 
himself is said to be ‘absolutely fixt in his determination’ not 
to change the present scheme of operations. There are con- 
tingencies, however, under which the Presidential will would 
have to bow to stern necessity.” 

Even in the Washington correspondence of so anti-imperial- 
istic a paper as the New York Evening Post we find the state 
ment that ‘‘there is a disposition to look upon intervention 
as almost inevitable.” ‘At least,’’-adds this correspondent, 
‘‘many people in the Administration are beginning to feel that 
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way.” ‘‘Reluctant as the President has been to take a hand 
in Mexico’s internal troubles,” remarks the’ Topeka Capital, 
“the story from Washington is that he is being forced to recog- 
nize what appears to be an irresistible drift toward intervention.” 
This Kansas journal, which thinks that “if we must intervene, 
the later the better,” 
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that will last for generations will be aroused. No man can fore- 
tell how many years will be required to pacify Mexico, in the 
sense that actual disorder is brought to an end. To pacify 
Mexico in the deeper sense of making Mexico hospitable to 
American rule is impossible in one generation, and perhaps in 


Few Americans, however, are for conquest of 
Mexico, at present. The 


two or three. 





goes on to say: 


sentiment now would 





“Tt is infinitely better 
for the United States to 
demonstrate its reluc- 
tance to interfere in the 
internal affairs of small 
States than to hurry to 
get in. It is better for 
this country at home, 
and it is infinitely bet- 
ter for its prestige and 
standing among all 
American countries. 
And it is better for its 
handling of,the problem, 
once it does intervene, 
both because the im- 
mediate problem of put- 
ting down resistance is 
easier when Mexican 
forces are divided and 
dispersed than when 
they were pretty fairly 
organized and central- 


favor restoring order in 
Mexico and setting up 
a Mexican Government, 
and then withdrawing. 
Nothing sounds easier 
as if it could be done by 
pressing a button. But 
after temporizing for 
two or three years, En- 
gland in the early ’80’s 
of the last century at 
length gave a solemn 
and definite reply to the 
insistent demands of the 
other Powers as to how 
long it was going to 
stay in Egypt. The 
reply was that England 
would get out of Egypt 
in 1888. That was 
twenty-eight years ago, 
and England is still in 
Egypt. And Egypt is 
still hostile to_ British 








ized, as they were a 
year and two years ago, 
and because Mexican 
sentiment toward this 
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NO SIGNS OF HOSTILITY HERE. 


United States and Carranza troops fraternizing near San Antonio. 


rule, excellent as that 
rule has been. We our- 
selves have been in 
the Philippines eighteen 
years, and Admiral 








country in the future 
will be less hostile if we 
are driven reluctantly into intervention than if we hurried in.” 


Reminding us that intervention, if it must come, ‘“‘means one 
of the tragic events of history,” The Capital continues: 


“To put down immediate organized resistance to American 
control will be the’ easiest part of the job. After this is done, 
then the hard work begins. Instead of one Villa, a thousand 
Villas will spring up, now here and now there, over the entire 
area of Mexico, and Mexico is a large country. These will have 
to be put down piecemeal and one at a time. As fast as one 
insurgent band is dispersed, another will rise in a different spot. 
So patiently and tirelessly at great cost the process of pacifica- 
tion will begin. Concentration-camps all over Mexico must 
be established. There will be charges of brutalities, and hatreds 


Dewey exprest the opin- 
ion eighteen years ago that the people of the Philippines were 
fitter for self-government than the people of Mexico. Getting 
into the Philippines, like getting into Mexico, was perhaps un- 
avoidable, and yet butting into other people’s affairs is much 
easier among nations than butting out again. 

“For these reasons ‘watchful waiting,’ futile as it was, is 
much to be preferred to intervention, so long as intervention 
can be avoided. It looks more and more as if it could not be 
avoided but is inevitable. It is at least better, in that case, 
that it was not prematurely adopted as the American policy. 
It will be better still if it can be stayed off until war ends in 
Europe. That is about the limit of patience with Mexico; for 
when the war ends in Europe, European Governments will 
begin to want to know with more forcibleness what the United 
States is going to do about Mexico.” 
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HOW THE WIVES AND CHILDREN OF CARRANZISTA SOLDIERS ACCOMPANY THEM ON THEIR CAMPAIGNS. 
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A HUGE PARADE FOR PREPAREDNESS 


HE MOST IMPRESSIVE eivilian demonstration in 

the nation’s history, many papers declare, was the New 

York Citizens’ Preparedness Parade that marched, 
twenty abreast, past the reviewing stand at Madison Square 
from nine-thirty in the morning of May 13 till nearly ten at 
night, almost every marcher carrying the Stars and Stripes. 
Altho denounced as ‘‘a monster fraud and imposition”’ by 
Allan L. Benson, the Socialist candidate for President, and 
discounted by William Jennings Bryan as representing ‘“‘but 
a small percentage of the voting population of one city of one 
State,” this day-long march of men and women seems to such 
interpreters as Colonel Roosevelt, Governor Whitman, Mayor 
Mitchel, and Thomas A. Edison to be a convincing evidence of 
a great popular demand for national preparedness. Even so 
confirmed a pacifist as Secretary of the Navy Daniels described 
it as “‘the greatest petition of the ages,’’ and made it the text of 
an address in which he pleaded for peace through adequate 
preparedness. The press report that on the following Sunday 
the spirit and purpose of the parade were commended in the 
churehes by scores of clergymen. ‘‘The day was less a holiday 
and more a consecration than any pageant the city has witnessed 
said the Rev. Dr. Edward S. Young, and Rabbi 
“a holy event,” 


” 


in our time, 
Samuel Schulman hailed the demonstration as 
since it marked an awakening to the fact that ‘‘liberty must 
now be supported with loyalty.’’ Voices of criticism, however, 
were raised by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who thought that many 
of the marchers were coerced, and by the Rev. Bouck White, who 
shared this suspicion. “I am convinced,” said Mr. White, 
“that many of the men were forced to march by their money- 
greedy employers under threat of losing their jobs.” 

On the other hand, Col. Charles Hitcheock Sherrill, grand 
marshal and organizer of the parade, states that he found the 
‘so general among the working people 


‘ 


demand for preparedness 
and among professional men that all we had to do was to give 
them a system. If it had been possible to handle so many 
within one day, we could have marched 250,000 men up Fifth 
Avenue.” 
and more than 60,000 applications were refused for lack of time 
and space. The marchers included five thousand women and as 
many members of the National Guard and Spanish War veterans. 
In the grand stand were more than fifty Congressmen. The 
cost of this great ‘“‘non-partizan demonstration of constructive 


As it was, the parade consisted of about 135,000, 


patriotism,’’ the organizers tell us, was approximately $100,000, 
‘“‘every dollar of which was contributed by the marchers them- 
Colonel Sherrill is a lawyer who has had previous 
He was 


selves.” 
experience in organizing parades and political rallies. 
American Minister to Argentina under President Taft in 1909. 
In an interesting statement he says: 


“Tt took six weeks of the hardest kind of work to put the 
parade on the street. We did not equip or provision or transport 
the men. This proves that persons who say a citizen army 
of 1,000,000 would be available overnight are only talking polit- 
ical bosh. 

“T want to say that the German-American citizens were not 
opposed to the parade. Thousands of German-Americans 
marched with us. The leading German-American papers indorse 
the parade. The parade was neutral and non-partizan.” 


While there were many laborers among the marchers, organ- 
ized labor was not officially represented. In explanation of 
this fact Ernest Bohm, executive secretary of the Central 


Federated Union, is quoted by The World as saying: 


“The parade is a fine spectacle, of course, but I do not think 
this is the right way to go about preparedness. The parade 
looks too much like a business proposition. The country is 
in no danger. A whole lot of us do not believe in any standing 
army, fearing it would be used simply to suppress strikes. But 
we all do believe in a strong navy and in powerful fortifications 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts.” 
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That some labor leaders felt even more strongly may be 
inferred from a remark by Helen Marot, executive secretary 
of the Woman’s Trades Union League, who says that she kept 
away from this “hypocritical and diabolical demonstration” 
for fear she ‘‘ might do the show some act of violence.” 

Turning to the press, we find that the parade has made a deep 
impression not only in New York, but in the country at large, 
“Tt was the tremendous, spontaneous utterance of a nation- 
wide demand,” declares the influential Chicago Tribune, which 
believes that “the greatest issue since the Civil War is the issue 
of national defense.’”’ In this parade ‘America spoke,” says 
the Cleveland Leader, and this opinion is echoed by representa- 
tive papers in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Seattle, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
Richmond. ‘‘We can control and thwart militarism, but we 
may not be able to control and thwart an enemy,’’ remarks the 
Washington Posi. On the other hand, the Cincinnati Volksblatt, 
a German-American organ, insists that the parade was engineered 
by “politicians and those who profit by war,’’ and the Baltimore 
German Correspondent thinks that it ‘“‘would be laughable if 
its aim was not so serious for the millions of Americans of 
German blood.” 

In New York even the pacifist Evening Post recognizes the 
parade as “a demonstration of loyalty to American ideals,” 
and remarks that “it would be idle for any one to minimize 
it or to deery the deep feeling which has given rise to it.” “It 
was an object-lesson for Washington,”’ remarks The Herald, and 
in The World, which says that ‘‘no paper in the country is more 
strongly opposed to jingoism, militarism, and imperialism,” 
we read: 

“New York is the financial and business center of the United 
States.. In a way it is the revenue-collecting center of the 
United States. It is exposed to foreign attack as no other great 
city in the world is exposed, and it has a right to be heard. 

*“New York’s interest in preparedness may differ in degree, 
but it does not differ in kind from that of every other section 
of the country. In peace or in war the American people must 
stand or fall together. ...... 

*‘At a time like this the American people must trust them- 
selves. There is nobody else they can trust. They must be 
ready to take care of themselves, and their right to survive 
depends upon their willingness to take care of themselves. The 
national-defense program means neither more nor less than 
that if war comes, the country can protect itself at the least 
possible sacrifice. 

“There is no argument against the preparedness-measures in 
Congress which does not have its origin in a deep distrust of 
American democracy. It is an argument without justification.” 

Even while New York’s paraders marched up Fifth Avenue, 
remarks The Sun, in Washington the conferees on the army 
bills agreed upon a program treated in another article. A few 
days later at Albany Governor Whitman signed five “‘ prepared- 
ness”’ bills. Two of these deal with technical matters concern- 
ing the National Guard and the Naval Militia, but the other 
three, which are arousing intense interest in the State, provide: 

“1. That after September 1 next, every boy and girl in the 
State above eight in the schools, public or private, shall receive 
compulsory physical training. 

“2. That after September 1 next, every boy in the State 
between sixteen and nineteen, except those regularly employed 
or exempted by a military training commission, must take a 
prescribed course of military instruction. 

“3. That the Governor may at any time in his discretion 
draft into the National Guard or Naval Militia every male 
citizen of the State between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, so far as is necessary to make up the complement of the 
organizations.” 

Since the New York demonstration, moreover, similar parades 
have been arranged for in Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
and Rochester. Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Cleveland are 
expected to be represented in the Chicago parade, which is to 
speak for the whole Middle West. 
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PREPAREDNESS-PARADE MARCHING UP FIFTH AVENUE, ABOUT 2,000 MARCHERS ARE VISIBLE HERK. 
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DOUBLING OUR REGULAR ARMY 


INCE “‘a bill that would suit nobody was the only one with 
a chance to be enacted into law,” the Springfield Repub- 
lican did not expect any one to be particularly delighted 
with the compromise army-increase plan finally adopted by 
Congress. Yet in the face of the marked variation of American 
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CRUSOE DISCOVERS FOOTPRINTS. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


sentiment on the question, which is duly reflected in Congress, 
The Republican considers the Chamberlain-Hay measure a very 
notable the of this 
Democratic approval is voiced by ex-Governor Glynn’s Albany 


achievement in record Administration. 
Times-Union, which finds the measure ‘‘in every way a credit 
to the Administration, to Congress, and to the country,” and 
‘‘a, tremendous stride in the direction of complete military 
preparedness.”’ ‘‘It is distinctly not a measure to be derided,” 
declares the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.). To the Republican 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail it ‘‘appears to be a satisfactory 
measure so far as it goes, and it goes as far as can reasonably 
be expected at this time and under all the circumstances.” 
This willingness to accept the bill as a good beginning is char- 
acteristic of a number of dailies which would have preferred a 
greater increase in our military power, among them the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), New York World (Dem.), Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.), (Ind.), Cleveland 
Leader (Rep.) and Plain Dealer (Dem.), Chattanooga Times 
(Dem.), Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), and St. Louis 
Globe Democrat (Rep.). 

On the other hand, the Detroit Free Press: (Ind.) ealls the 
conference bill ‘‘a bogus preparedness-measure,”’ the Rochester 
Herald (Ind.) finds it “‘little better than a piece of political 
jobbery throughout,’’ and the New York Globe (Ind.) declares 
that ‘‘it will not provide for an adequate system of military 


Washington Times 


’ 


defense’ and ‘‘in the event of trouble it would be necessary 
to serap it.”’ 


of the House, and the independent Chicago Herald makes the 


Several Republican papers denounce the attitude 


calm, scientific observation that ‘‘a chemist could run the brains 
of Hay and his little army pals through a Pasteur filter without 
getting a trace of an intellectual process above the mental grade 
of the Pithecanthropus erectus.” In contrast with these dis- 
appointed advocates of preparedness, the Springfield Republican 
points out that “‘the greatest expansion of military power ever 
known in America in time of peace has now been provided for.” 


In the Republican's opinion ‘‘the regular Army has been made 
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too large.’ Those who cry out the loudest against the plan for 
increasing our military strength, concludes the New England 
journal, ‘‘will be of two kinds—those who can never be satisfied 
that our military forces are large enough, and those who will 
kick against the tax bills. The taxes will come later and stay 
long in the land.” 

In preparing the compromise after each house had refused 
to accept the amendments proposed by the other, the conferees, 
it will be remembered, dropt the Senate’s plan for a Federal 
volunteer army, but retained the House provision for increasing 
and ‘‘Federalizing”’ the National Guard. They approximately 
doubled the size of the regular Army, which will be larger 
than desired by the House, but smaller than demanded by the 





Senate. 
were mildly astonished to find Senator Chamberlain and Congress- 


Members of Congress, no less than the general public, 


man Hay differing by some tens of thousands in stating the 
numbers of the new regular Army. 
discrepancies in the press summaries of the bill. 


And there have been some 
This was due 
in part to the confusion between peace-strength and war- 
strength and over the inclusion of non-fighting units concerned 


with administration, supply, ete. The chief points in the 
compromise measure are set forth by the Washington corre- 


spondent of the New York World as follows: 


**Peace-strength of regular Army: 11,000 officers, 200,000 
men. 

**War-strength: 11,500 officers, 225,000 men, to which would 
be added necessary staff troops, scouts, and unassigned recruits 
(at least 25,000), with 17,000 National Guard officers and 
440,000 men, making a total of 718,500 (probably more) men. 

“Potential enlistment in National Guard increased from 500 
to 800 for each member of Congress. This will add about 160,- 
000 men to the militia, 

“Term of enlistment for regulars made seven years—three 
with the colors and four with the reserve.: It is also provided 
that, after one year’s service, a man may be discharged from 
the active army if he is sufficiently well trained to go in the 
reserve. 

‘‘Training-camps for civilians, similar to 
camp, substituted for volunteer-army plan. 


the Plattsburg 
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WHEN WAR COMES! 


—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


“Plan for an Officers’ Reserve Training. Corps, to equip 
civilians for time of war, adopted. 

“Broader provisions made for aviation service. 

‘‘General Staff decreased from 88 to 54 members; militia 
officers removed therefrom, but two allowed in Militia Bureau. 

‘*$20,000,000 provided for Government nitrate plant.”’ 


Tho this, according to the Providence Journal, a leading 
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exponent of preparedness, does not measure up to the need of the 
hour, it does provide “‘a standing army of respectable numbers,”’ 
and “with the Army-reserve system in operation, under a 
seven-year term of enlistment, of which not more than three 
years will be with the colors, we shall, in fact, have a force of 
professional soldiers, in active service or ready to respond to a 
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PREPAREDNESS. 
‘+ —Rogers in the New York Herald. 


summons, of around half a million.’”’ This, says the Rhode 
Island daily, ‘‘is fairly satisfactory.” 

Tho Senator Chamberlain was forced to abandon certain 
provisions for which he had fought vigorously, he made a 
statement to the Senate expressing satisfaction with the result, 
which the New York 7'ribune calls an ‘‘attempt to put a good 
face on his defeat by Mr. Hay.”’ He said, in part: 

“The results of the work of the conferees on the Army Bill, 
while possibly disappointing to some few who have made hobbies 
of certain features, must as a whole be welcomed by all who are 
reasonable and unprejudiced as a ‘good bill.’”’ 

Congressman Hay’s statement showed equal satisfaction 
with the bill, and a desire to emphasize its moderation. As 
he remarked: 

“There will be 175,000 soldiers, and the remainder will be 
non-combatanis—medical corps, hucksters, unassigned men, 
and so forth. 

“But even this figure is a-maximum, to be reached only by 
gradual increases. If we ever have 175,000 men. it. will be 
after five years. In the meantime there will be abundant oppor- 
tunity for the country’s mind to become normal again, especially 
if the European War should come to a close in that time. With 
the country’s mind normal! there is no reason why Congress 
should not repeal these provisions of increase and bring the 
Army back to its usual strength.” 

Senator Chamberlain successfully advocated in the Senate a 
plat for a Federal Volunteer Reserve not unlike Mr. Garrison’s 
Continental-Army scheme. But the House leaders insisted on 
unattempt to enlarge and to ‘‘Federalize”’ the present National 
Guard into an efticient second line of defense, and their views 
prevailed. In the opinion of the Pittsburg Dispatch, ‘‘the con- 
ferees accepted the only practical plan for a second-line force.” 
But the Boston Transcript deplores the ‘‘surrender,’’ while the 
eliminated provision in the Senate bill ‘‘for the intensified 
iraining of a specified number of volunteers’? seemed to the 
New York 7'imes its most valuable feature. The New York 
paper continues: 


“The so-called Federalization of the National Guard, with a 





pledge to pay out large and ever-increasing sums of money 
yearly to the States for the support of their regiments, has 
not received the approval of experienced military men. Its 
object was clearly political. The National Guard has not 
thus far profited, as it was expected to profit, by its partial sub- 
jection to Federal discipline under the Dick Law. But the 
National Guard Association, with the aid of a powerful lobby 
in Washington, has worked vigorously to defeat the perfectly 
reasonable plan to establish a volunteer force under direct 
Federal control as an additional reserve, altho its own dubious 
Federalization, with payment from the nation’s Treasury, 
was assured. We doubt if National Guardsmen in the future 
will have reason to feel proud of the success of their political 
maneuvering.” 

Yet now, says The Times in a later issue— 

**The militiamen will have a chance to learn the soldier's art 
under good masters. They will be closely watched; they may he 
sure of that. National-Guard doings will be news hereafter. .. . 
The popular estimate of success or the reverse will be based 
on the inspectors’ reports, on the comparative efficiency shown 
in the annual tests, in the reported averages of attendance at 
inspection-drill, encampment, and maneuvers. Hereafter larger 
importance will be attached to these reports.” 

And the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.), also a friend of prepared- 
ness, thinks “‘the conferees have accepted the only -practical 
plan for a second-line force, the Federalizatior of the National 
Guard.” 


se ‘ 


The provision for the ‘‘Plattsburg Camps” pleases many 
editors. For, as the Providence Journal (Ind.) notes, “‘this 
really valuable institution for the instruction, of citizen volun- 
teers will now have the formal recognition of Congress, and 
will be maintained by liberal appropriations.’’ But the Phila- 
delphia Record sees a lack of foresight in the failure to provide 
an organization for the volunteer campers as well as for the 
reserves obtained by the seven-year period of enlistment. 

It seems unfortunate to the New York Evening Post that 
there is in this legislation ‘‘nothing whatever of army reform, 
nothing to show that the wastes will be eliminated or the efficiency 
of the Army promoted. It merely means an increase in numbers.” 
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THE HAUNTED ‘HOUSE (OF REPRESENTATIVES) 
Cassel in the New York Evening World 


Another important question raised by several thoughtful 


editorial writers is thus put by the St. Louis Republic: 


‘Congress is preparing to authorize an army, but that will 
not create it. It ean only be gathered under the proposed law 
by the voluntary act’ of the individual recruit.. Are there 
98,000 American boys ready to enlist in the regular Army? 


9 


Are there 425,000 more ready to enter a Federalized militia‘ 
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‘**HEY! YOU'RE ROCKIN’ THE BOAT.” 


—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


TICKLISH MOMENTS IN THE 


AT SEA ON THE SHIPPING BILL 
HE DREAD VISION of the 


in a socialistic enterprise is conjured up by opponents 
of the Administration’s Ship-Purchase Bill, while its 


yovernment embarked 


defenders are equally sure that it comes as a life-saver in the 
crisis of shipping-conditions and that the opposition to it in 
Congress is ‘political.’ The bill provides for the creation 
of a corporation, controlled by the Government, which shall 
expend $50,000,000 for ships, and Washington dispatches point 
to its full purpose as shown in the title, which states that the 
object is the ‘“‘encouraging, developing, and creating a naval 
auxiliary and naval reserve, and a merchant marine to meet the 
requirements of the commerce of the United States; to regulate 
carriers by water engaged in the foreign and interstate com- 


’ 


merce of the United States.”” This is the third shipping bill of 
the session, and while in the amended form it is free from some 
of its original obnoxious features, says the New York J/erald 
Ind.), still it is ‘‘eeconomically unsound,” and at this time ‘‘un- 
necessary and futile.” As it is a ‘“‘moral certainty”’ that in- 
vestors would take no stock in the project, the whole fifty 
millions ealled for, this journal tells us further, would come out 
But 


no matter what appropriations might be made, no new vessels 


of the Treasury—to be raised by the sale of Panama bonds. 


could be obtained for ‘‘at least two years to come,” because all 
our shipyards are now prest to their fullest capacity to fill the 
demand from private capital for new vessels. The chief im- 
provement in the bill, as noted by the Indianapolis News (Ind.) 
and other journals, is the limitation of the Government operation 
of ships to a period of five years after the end of the European 
War. 


not with the bill as a whole, The News observes, and adds that 


Ship-owners are said to be pleased with this change, tho 


“Government competition in any industry is always a menace 
to private enterprise.” 

The view of adverse critics of the Administration is suggested 
in the remark of the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.) that the bill 
‘as a whole is a wretched, paltering makeshift, utterly inadet 
quate to deal with the real problem of the American merchant 


” and if it were not for the famine of 


marine in overseas trade, 
ocean-tonnage and enormously high freight-rates it would fail 
again as it failed a year ago. Yet one of its provisions will 
‘“‘eommand heartiest approval,” according to this journal, and 


that is the establishment of the United States Shipping Board. 


THE OPENING ACT OF THE BIG CIRCUS. 
Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
REPUBLICAN SITUATION. 
Besides the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, we are informed, the Board will consist of five members 
appointed, as the bill provides, with ‘‘a due regard for their 
fitness’ and ‘‘to a fair representation of the geographical divi- 


” 


sions of the country.”” Their terms of office are six years and 


the compensation $10,000 a year. This is a ‘‘relatively high” 
Government salary, in the opinion of The Transcript, but it 
is nevertheless a sum “‘insufficient to attract the trained and 
competent heads of great shipping organizations, without con- 
siderable sacrifice.’’ This journal also characterizes as “‘a step 
in the right direction, in such an emergency as now exists,” the 
authority the bill gives to the President to transfer for com- 
mercial use all. fit Government transports or auxiliary naval 
craft not required in time of peace, tho the gain from this ser- 
vice would now be “ insignificant—not more than a_ half-dozen 
old vessels in all.’ 

In the New York Sun we find the functions of the Shipping 


Board summarized as follows: 


‘*First, to have constructed in American shipyards—or acquire 
by other means—ships suitable for commercial requirements for 
use as naval auxiliaries or transports. 

“Secondly, to achieve this purpose, it is authorized to organize 
one or more corporations with a capital not to exceed $50,000,000 
for the purchase, construction, lease, equipment, charter, main- 
tenance, and operation of merchant-vessels. Such corpora- 
tions are to stand dissolved at the expiration of five years from 
the conclusion of the war. 

‘Thirdly, to exercise supervision over rates for water-transpor- 
tation, determine and enforce reasonable maximum rates or 
charges, and prevent discriminatory and unfair practises which 
are prescribed in the bill.”’ 


Government-ownership ‘‘madness’’ in the measure disgusts 
the Oakland Tribune (Rep.), which presumes that all acquired 
ships will be sold or leased to private concerns at the closing 
‘ 


‘a modest fifty 
million,” and it asks skeptically ‘‘whether or not conditions 


of a ‘“‘five-year mercantile experiment’? with 


will then be favorable for disposing of a fleet of Government 


merchantmen without heavy loss.’’ In a similar vein the San 


Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) points out that ‘‘at present ocean- 


shipping is a gamble with enormous stakes,’ and that some 


‘ 


ship-owners are ‘‘cashing in’’ by selling their ships for ‘‘ twice 


their value,” and it adds: 
“‘Owners of private capital will not become either partners 
or competitors of the Government in any business enterprise. 
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They will not become partners because they would not be per- 
mitted to exercise a partner’s authority. They will not become 
competitors because all Governments will use their Governmental 
powers unfairly against competiters. For the Government to 
go into the shipping business means getting out of it by Ameri- 
cans now in the business or transferring their ships to foreign 
flags and placing them on runs where the Government can not 
reach them. There would be nothing else for a prudent ship- 
owner to do.” 


But stanch among defenders of the bill is the Washington 
Post (Ind.), which claims that it “furnishes immediate relief,’ 
and is framed in a such way that the Government-owning pro- 


vision will be ‘‘eliminated altogether as soon as private investors 


are able to take over the created facilities. 


” 


This journal adds: 


“Those who oppose the measure on the ground of Govern- 
ment ownership should recognize that the question before 
Congress is whether there shall be ships for the immediate relief 
of the congestion at the ports of the United States or whether 
no action at all shall be taken. John H. Fahey, former president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, after a two-months’ 
tour of South America, says there is no reason why the United 
States should not get all the trade it wants in that quarter, 
‘but,’ he adds, ‘we must become active pretty soon. The 
fundamental thing about the South-American situation is, and 
for a long time in the future will be—ships. This situation is 
not temporary and does not have anything to do with the dis- 
ruption of shipping as a consequence of the war, but goes back 
to shipping-conditions before the war, and involves conditions 
after the war.’ This is perfectly true with regard to South- 
American trade, but the need for the shipping bill is to be found 
also in the fact that all of the export trade of the United States 
is now pouring through a funnel not nearly large enough to 
accommodate it. There must be more ships if the congestion 
is to be relieved and if a real merchant marine is to be built 
upon the present exceptional opportunities.” 


The bill meets a vital issue squarely, in the judgment of the 
New York World (Dem.), which also notes that 
limited commercial opportunities in South America and a de- 
sirable strengthening of our political relations in that quarter” 
will result from its enactment. 


“almost un- 
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THE PUBLIC “RAISING” COAL-MINERS—The American 
public is assessed for a “gift” of millions by the anthracite 
coal-miners, says the New York Evening Sun, in commenting 
on the advance in the cost of hard coal which follows the rise 
in the workers’ wage-scale. After prolonged negotiation and 
the menace of a strike, the miners secured better pay and 
working conditions, and as operating expenses are “‘ boosted,” 
this journal adds, naturally those who put up the money and 
The ‘“‘gift’’ is divided 
pro rata, we are told, for while at the pit-mouth it takes the 


take the risk expect larger returns. 


form of from ten to thirty cents a ton on coal of various sizes, 
it is figured that this will “blossom out into fifty cents a ton 
on domestic sorts by the time the bill reaches the ultimate 
consumer.” But simultaneously with the announcement of the 
new schedule of prices, as the New York Journal of Commerce 
and others note, comes a letter from the United States Attorney- 
General to the Federal Trade Commission, suggesting an “‘in- 
In this 
letter it is charged that, on similar occasions in the past, through 
legal proceedings it has been brought out that “when wages 
have been advanced, the railroad coal-companies, on the pretext 


vestigation of the cause and effect of such increase.”’ 


of increasing prices for the purpose of meeting the increased 
cost of production resulting from the higher wages, have made 
much greater increases than were necessary for that purpose.” 
The letter recalls the wage-advances of 1900 and 1902, and adds: 


“In 1912 another advance in wages took place, amounting 
to about 5.6 per cent. net. Again prices were increased on the 
pretext of meeting the resulting increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. On this occasion the House of Representatives directed 
the Bureau of Labor to make an investigation. The bureau 
found that, whereas the advanced wages increased the cost of 
production only nine cents per ton, prices were increased twenty- 
five cents per ton, making the disparity between price-increase 
and cost-increase sixteen cents per ton. Seon 

“As the total consumption of some years past has been in 
the neighborhood of 75,000,000 tons, this excess of price-increase 
over cost-increase following the advance in wages in 1912 meant 
a surtax upon consumers of about $12,000,000 annually.” 





TOPICS 


“See America first’? also applies to international relations.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

CONGRATULATIONS to Captain Boy-Ed for getting a decoration from the 
Kaiser instead of the grand jury.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir Justice Hughes is ever forced to eat his words, he won't need any 
digestion-tablets.—Columbia State. 


IN BRIEF 


““CARRANZA,” says an exchange, “dearly loves a joke.” Egotist!— 
Columbia State. 
WE may be plunging headlong into militarism, but you can’t prove it 
by the recruiting-offices.—Pitisburg Gazette-Times. 
It’LL take more than an act of Parliament to give more daylight to 
London.—Boston Transcript. 





PossIBLy the worst thing that could 
befall the Goethals boom would be a 
landslide.— Washington Post. 

THE U-boat commander who sank 
the Sussex will be punished, says Berlin. 
Pencil sketch, please. — Philadelphia 
North American. 

THE Republican party doesn’t seem 
to be making half as much fuss over 
favorite sons as over a certain prodigal 
son.—Chattanooga News. 

How like those efficient Germans 
to put the entire question of food- 
supply in the hands of the Minister of 
the Interior.—Boston Transcript. 


THE Italian Army is said to be 
handicapped by a shortage of shoes. 
Maybe this accounts for the bootless 
campaign against Austria.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


Ir there is no change in the Mexican 
situation, it at least has nothing on the 
Mexican Treasury.— Washington Post. 

WILSON’s reply to complaints of “ not 
enough pep’"’ at the border is to order 
the National Guard mustered.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

THE day has passed when the resig- 
nation of the Haitian Cabinet is 
looked upon as exciting foreign news. 
—Indianapolis News. 

THAT pointed aerogram that carried 
. Wilson’s final note to the German 
I! press might be termed a barbed wire- 
less.—Philadelphia North American. 

CONGRESS may expend millions on 
some of those pork-bar | rivers, but in 
our opinion will never be able to get 
the dampness entirely out of them.— 
Boston Transcript. 





PossIBLy the punishment .inflicted 
on the German commander who sank 
the Sussex is to compel him to wear an 
iron cross for the rest of his life.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Henry Forp announces his plan 
for a six-hour day and a minimum 
wage of $1 per hour, and yet some 
people refuse to take his Presidential 
boom seriously.—Boston Transcript. 











“GEE! BUT THAT WAS A LONG DOG!” 


—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


REBELS in Ireland should be offered 
the alternative of going to the front. 
It should appeal to the Irish nature, 
and they owe Germany something at 
that.— Wall Street Journal. 


AFTER this it is highly probable that 
the commander of the submarine that 
sank the Sussex will show his bits of 
sketches to only a few very intimate 
and partial friends.—Chicago Herald. 
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THE RAMPARTS OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC. 


The barricade of carts thrown together on Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, was typical of the hastily extemporized defenses elsewhere in the city, 








ce HE 


several 


MAKING OF 
responsible 


execution of the ringleaders of the Dublin rebels, 
and the Government is severely taken to task for making a 


political error—tho most .of 
these papers agree in thinking 
that, after so much blood had 
been shed in the Irish eapital by 
the Sinn Feiners, some short, 
sharp punishment was una- 

This is the view of 
the most influential 
papers in the 


inees, the Manchester Guard- 


voidable. 
one of 

Liberal prov- 
ian, which has always been a 
firm supporter of Home Rule, 
presumably 


and _ therefore — 


friendly to Ireland. It says: 

“The Dublin military exe- 
cutions are becoming an atroci- 
ty. Four more men were shot 
yesterday, and there is no sign 
that this is about to stop. We 
can understand that it may 
have been desired in the: first 
instanee that swift punish- 
ment should be seen to follow 
the offense, and that an ex- 
ample should he set and a 
stern warning given, but this 
purpose has long since been 
served.” 


As against this opinion stand 
the views of those charged with 
the actual government of Ire- 
land. 


Maxwell we read that the exec 


**In view of the gravity of the rebellion and its connection 


with German intrigue and prop: 


loss of life and destruction of property resulting therefrom, the 
general officer commanding in chief has found it imperative to 
inflict the most severe sentences on the known organizers of 


In a statement issued from the headquarters of General 


THOSE IRISH EXECUTIONS 


that 
the 


MARTYRS” is the 
refer to 


way 


English papers 











FALLING 


WALLS ON LIFFEY 


STREET 


When the Dublin rebels were bombarded by a British gunboat 











been exercised before 


tions are intended as warnings: 


uganda, and in view of the great 





not after 


this detestable uprising and on those commanders who took an 
active part in the actual fighting which occurred. 

“Tt is hoped that these examples will be sufficient to act as a 
deterrent to intriguers, and bring home to them that the murder 
of his Majesty’s liege subjects, or other acts calculated to imperil 


the safety of the realm, will 
not be tolerated.” 

The 
that 
stances the Government must 


Westminster Gazette in- 


sists under the circum- 
be allowed a free hand in deal- 
ing with the leaders of the re- 
volt, and then proceeds to in- 
dulge in some speculations as 
to what would have happened 
if Ireland had chanced to be 
a part of the German Empire. 


It remarks: 


‘‘Our Germans, in such a 
cease, would have no scruples, 
and we should hear promptly 
of a holocaust of innocent and 
guilty, and a general terroriz- 
ing of the offending city. We 
fortunately have seruples whieh 
require us to discriminate care- 
fully between innocent and 
guilty, and we hope there will 
be no clamor, if the authorities 
take time to finish their work 
and are carefully discriminat- 
ing in their methods.” 


The chief Radical weekly, 
the London Nation, hotly de- 
nounces the executions, and 


says that severity should have 


the revolt. Its views run: 


*‘One must distinguish between what the natural man must 
think of the incuria with which the Irish Office has let the Sinn 
Fein movement go on, and what the political man judges the 
best way of treating Irish irreconcilables. 
dence of the Sinn Fein Volunteers—their parades, their route 
marches, their sham attack on Dublin Castle, their open practise 
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of barricade-fighting—was quite notorious. The Under-Secre- 
tary is an able man, and he decided to disregard it. He may be 
right; in the matter of half-rebellions there is always something 
to be said for the Kruger policy of waiting till the tortoise puts 
its head out. And there have been some factors in the Irish 
situation—such as the view of a small section of the priesthood 
—which called for deliberate handling.” 





MORE PEACE-FEELERS 

HE EMPHATIC STATEMENT of Germany’s readiness 

for peace made in the recent note to Washington has 

caused no little commotion in neutral and Allied lands. 
It has been interpreted to mean not merely that Germany is 
anxious for peace upon purely humanitarian grounds, but that 
conditions in the Fatherland are such as to make an early peace 
not only desirable but imperative. This is the view taken by 
the well-informed Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, which says: 


“Germany has told America that she is ready to make peace. 

“For weeks past, information has percolated through the 
network of German preventive agencies that the British blockade 
is beginning to have a really painful effect on Germany. ...... 

“In estimating the military situation we have always had to 
leave out the important factor of the influence of the blockade. 
We have had no means of learning the facts. We did not know 
if scarcity was really a military factor. Upon that question 
everything depended. 

“Now, for the first time, we have a document from the Ger- 
man Government which shows that it is really in a situation 
which we are accustomed to call in one word—starvation. 

“The impression the document makes upon us is that the 
German Government makes what may be regarded as a direct 
appeal to America either to stop the starvation-factor or to make 
an end of the war altogether. If the attempt is not successful and 
the war is continued we shall have to reckon upon the need in 
Germany as a very important factor in the world-war.” 

The British papers, always optimistic and profoundly con- 
vineed that Germany is starving, despite the Chancellor’s 
categorical denial that the Fatherland lacks any necessities 
owing to the blockade, are beginning to tell us circumstantial 
stories of what moves the Germans are making, and outlining 
The London Daily News em- 
phasizes the peace-phrase in the note, and proceeds: 


what the peace-terms will be. 


“When Germany asked President Wilson to suggest to En- 
gland the abandonment of the blockade, he had his tongue in his 
cheek, knowing that America would do nothing of the sort. The 
real purpose of the note lies in the appeal to President Wilson 
to express in some way his views as to how the war might be 
ended. . . age 

“The shortage of foodstuffs in Germany is now so great that 
it is a factor of pressing importance in the military position. 
That is even now the impression in Holland, where Germany’s 
enormous resources are better appreciated than in England, 
and where there has always been great skepticism as ‘to the 
possibility of Germany’s being exhausted in this respect. 

“Tf there is not yet actual starvation, there are tens of thou- 
sands among the population who are on the verge of that abyss, 
and there may be actual starvation. 

“Food-riots are of daily occurrence. Those who know the 
Germans best believe that, if worst comes to worst, the military 
party will allow the people to starve before letting the Army go 
short, but at the moment the Government is feeling for an open- 
ing which America is now asked to make for what would be, for 
the Allies, a premature peace, before that stage is reached.” 

While Germany is at the zenith of her military success, it 
would naturally be a favorable moment for her to make peace, 
thinks the London Daily Chronicle, for— 

“If Germany could make peace now it would inevitably be on 
terms very favorable to her on the whole, and if she could 
strongly enlist public opinion in the United States on behalf of 
opening negotiations she would have taken a very considerable 
step toward her goal.” 

The London Daily Express claims to know just what peace- 
terms are going to be offered, and its Amsterdam correspon- 
dent writes: ¢ 
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““Many German agents in Amsterdam are even going so far as 
to say that peace would come before the end of July. 

“From a good source I gather that the Kaiser’s projected terms 
would be far ‘easier’ now than six months ago; that he would 
forego the annexation projected in the West, and would agree 
to an indemnity being paid to Belgium. German troops would 
be ordered to withdraw from Belgium before or immediately 
after the armistice was arranged, and certainly before any 
treaty of peace was signed. 

“Germany will insist on Poland becoming autonomous, but 
nothing would stand in the way of her recognition of the former 

















COMPLETING ST. PATRICK'S WORK. 
—Saturday Night (Toronto). 


Germany would nat- 


” 


boundaries of Servia and Montenegro. 
urally expect to receive her colonies back. 


Usually one of the most sober and reliable organs in England, 
the London Daily Telegraph now comes out with an extraor- 
dinary story, in which it is supported by the London Times, 
to the effect that the revolt in Ireland was fomented by Ger- 
many to show the United States what would happen here should 
this country be involved in hostilities against the Central 
Powers. The Telegraph says: 

“‘Aecording to the best-informed opinions, this most recent 
attempt of the Kaiser’s diplomacy, besides its apparent aim (the 
conclusion of an early peace, of which the idea can not be enter- 
tained by the Allied Powers), had another aim and a far more 
real one, viz., once more to make President Wilson realize the 
glorious and by no means unuseful part which is in store for him 
if he can wait and be patient long enough to allow the German 
schemes to mature. ‘ 

“It is believed in many quarters that, as far as Germany is 
concerned, the Irish troubles were engineered with the idea of 
bringing home to President Wilson an approximate estimate 
of the internal dangers his own country would incur if it 
should be called on to make war upon Germany, with so 
many millions of Germans and Irishmen living under the Stars 
and Stripes.” 
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RUINS IN SACKVILLE STREET, 
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WHERE THE REVOLUTION BEGAN. 


Here the rebels made their first seizures, and it was the center of all their operations. When the English took it, the revolt ended. 
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ALLIED ADMIRATION FOR WILSON 


HE LAURELS OF DIPLOMACY have now been fixt 
firmly upon the brow of President Wilson by the press 
of the Allied countries, and there is a general agreement 
that he has handled a delicate situation with—to them un- 
expected—skill and tact. At the same time these papers seem 
convinced that the President has gained nothing more substantial 
than personal glory, and they continue to believe that eventual 


These 


opinions find lucid expression in the journals of the French 


rupture between Germany and America is inevitable. 


capital, where we see no less an expert than Mr. Stephen Pichon, 
a diplomat of long experience and former Foreign Minister, writ- 
ing in his Petit Journal that the President’s ‘‘conciseness, firm- 
ness, and elarity are in strong contrast to the bathos with 
which Wilhelmstrasse announced its backdown.” Equally ap- 
preciative of the President’s diplomatic talents is the Petit 
Parisien, which remarks admiringly : 


“If Emperor William desired to catch President Wilson in a 
trap the Emperor is caught in his own toils. He has met his 
master. There remains nothing for him to do except either to 
accept the American note at the risk of loosing the fury of the 
German Governmental parties or to take upon himself the 
initiative in bringing about a rupture which would entail serious 
consequences for Germany.” 


So, too, the influential Matin, which says: 


“It must be clear to all neutrals that Germany has suffered 
an unprecedented diplomatic defeat. It will be interesting to 
see how the German Government explains to the public that it 
has consented radically to modify submarine warfare without 
obtaining the slightest compensation in exchange.” 


All these papers express their belief in the certainty of an 
ultimate rupture between America and Germany; and the 
Temps, after making the same prediction, continues: 


“The language of the American note is as luminous as the 
German note was obscure. Berlin sought equivocation; Wash- 
ington answers with precision. The United States limits itself 
to saying: ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The blow is straight, direct, 
brutal. 

““No one will be surprized who understands the sudden 
awakening of the American policy. Patient research is al- 
ways the first American act, but when bad faith becomes ap- 
parent a brief and peremptory affirmation follows. Whatever 
the future of German-American relations may be, the re- 
sponse, dry to the point of contempt, now has an important 





moral effect. It tightens the cirele of reprobation closing 
around Germany; it adds another link to the chain of hu- 
miliation weighing upon her; it proclaims that the attitude 
of the German Empire makes impossible all contact between 
her and civilized people; it adds another new page to the judicial 
record of Pan-Germanism.”’ 


Turning from Paris to Petrograd we find’ this certainty that 
a break will occur as persistent in Russia as in France. The 


Novoye Vremya thinks that— 


‘President Wilson appropriated to himself, with sharpness 
unusual in diplomatic documents, the right to interpret two 
doubtful points, and both in a sense were unfavorable to Ger- 
many. The fate of German-American relations now depends 
absolutely on the first commercial or passenger-ship that may 
be sunk without the observance of the regulations of maritime 
warfare.” 


The Ryetch thinks it will be the Germans who will force the 


issue, for it considers: 


‘Logically the reply binds Germany to renounce her declara- 
tion and agree to a fulfilment of America’s demand, since the 
qualification injected into the German note has been refused in 
a most determined and threatening manner. The note leaves 
Germany no hope of influence being exerted on Englarid. It is 
not to be doubted that Germany will swallow the American 
demand and live through another humiliation, because she has 
not the courage to challenge another foe. The spirit of her 
people would not stand it.” 


We find Russian commercial circles in substantial agreement, 
for the organ of the Petrograd Stock Exchange, the Birzheviya 


Vedemosti, says: 


**President Wilson and Secretary Lansing wish te make their 
position impregnable against the attacks of American pacifists. 
The Government evidently entertains no illusions, but con- 
siders that if crimes against international law are to continue 
it is preferable to meet them face to face. A clash between 
the United States and Germany is inevitable unless Germany 
unconditionally renounces her deep-rooted methods of sub 
marine warfare.” 


In London, too, the President receives a generous meed of 
praise for the diplomatic skill with which he has handled this 


affair. In the opinion of The Morning Post— 


“The note is a highly skilful example of diplomatic art. 
The German note of May 4 was rather like a floating mine. 
To come into sharp contact with one of its several projecting 
horns might have resulted in a disagreeable shock, but the 
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DUBLIN 


IN FLAMES. 


The glare of the fire sweeping along Sackville Street shows the O’Connell Monument in the foreground and the Trafalgar Column in the background. 











American Government has handsomely hauled the thing on 


deck, where it now reposes innocuous. 


Had ‘President Wilson, 


before proceeding to discuss the German proposals, demanded 
that the conditions attached to them be withdrawn, he would 


have created a new difficulty. 


But the President, with infinite 


tact, accepts the proposals and takes for granted that conditions 


are not really attached to them 
at all.” 


The Westminster Gazette, in com- 
mon with many other metropoli- 
tan papers, refuses to believe in 
Germany’s good faith, and points 
to the fact that the Cymric, 
the Clan Lindsay, and a French 
passenger-steamer, the Doukkala, 
have been attacked, and the 
Cymric sunk, at a date ‘‘when, 
according to the German note, 
their previous submarine policy 
had been ‘happily abandoned.’ ” 
The Daily News believes that a 
rupture is certain, and considers 
that the addition of another 
enemy would be welcome at Ger- 


man headquarters. It reasons: 


“The firm, even abrupt, shut- 
ting off of this discussion makes 


further communication from 
Germany thereon almost im- 
possible. It would be to knock 


at a door already bolted and 
barred. Thus Germany at last 
will be compelled to make a 
choice, and the choice will doubt- 
less be determined by the magni- 
tude of. the submarine power she 


GERMAN CARICATURE 


‘Let up, Villa! Wilson is not 
when he stays neutral.” 


is able to launch against Great Britain, and the prospect of thus 
putting Great Britain out of action before the intervention of 
the United States could have any serious influence on the course 


of the war. 


“There is the further consideration that Germany may decide 
to resume her submarine campaign, and, if it fails, use the addi- 
tion of the United States to the ranks of her enemies as a reason 
for confessing defeat before a world in arms against her. At 


the best this policy would give her a startling success. 


At the 


Worst it would give her an excuse for asking for the peace she 


urgently needs.” 


GERMANY’S WITTENBERG DEFENSE—The bare denial of 
the charges brought by the British against the authorities of 
the prison-camp at Wittenberg, and considered in these columns 
last week, has evidently been felt inadequate by the German 


Government. 





OF PRESIDENT WILSON 
dangerous as an enemy—it is only 
© Simplicissimus (Berlin). 


‘*At the beginning of the 


Accordingly the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 


Zeitung takes up the matter and 
thus replies to the strictures of 
the English doctors who were im- 
prisoned in the camp: 


“The British were, and are, 
sufficiently clad and fed. If in 
the early days some prisoners 
lacked clothes, it was due to 
their love of gambling; on many 
oceasions they gambled away 
their clothing. 

‘Energetic measures were 
taken immediately spotted ty- 
phus broke out. The chief sur- 
geon of the camp was also in- 
fected with the disease. The 
camp had to be isolated in order 
to prevent the infection of the 
neighboring cities of Wittenberg 
and Klein Wittenberg. Medi- 
cines and tonics, wine and milk, 
were provided for the prisoners 
in ample quantities. On certain 
days, according to the registers, 
between 2,000 and 2,400 medica- 
ments were delivered. 

‘‘During the epidemic, which 
lasted from November 1, 1914, to 
July 22, 1915, 13.5 per cent. of 
the total number of prisoners were 
infected with spotted typhus, 
and 1.4 per cent. died; further, 
0.3 per cent. were infected with 
cholera, and 0.13 per cent. died. 


war our physicians did not possess 


the experience along certain lines which they gained during the 


war. »At the present time 


all prisoners who come from the 


battle-field are cleaned from lice and are kept under observation 
in quarantine-stations before they are allowed to enter any 


prison-camp.”’ 





Norre.—We regret to announce that Dr. Epiphanius Wilson 
passed away at his home in Bronxville, N. Y.,on May 16. 
Dr. Wilson was editor of the department of Foreign Comment 
of Tue Literary Dicest from 1905 to 1914. 
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IS THERE A LAW GOVERNING THIS RESEMBLANCE? 


The four elder brothers and sisters of these four girls all came singly, and in their mother's family are no plural births as far back as _his- 
tory records. ‘Two of the father’s eleven brothers and sisters, however, 
individualist of the four, and even she has the same low-set ears and prettily shaped nose and mouth that adorn the other three 







were twins. Blue-eyes, on the extreme right, is the only noticeable 











TWO KINDS OF TWINS 

“NEW PERSONS KNOW that, if- present biological 
theories are correct, there are two fundamentally dif- 

ferent kinds of twins. In one kind, where each individual 
develops from a separate egg-cell, there is no more intimate con- 
nection than between any two children of the same parent. In 
the other, the twins are really one individual split in two, being 
produets of a single divided egg-cell. Twins of the first type 
may have little resemblance and may be of different sexes. 
Twins of the second type are always of the same sex and are 
often so much alike that only their closest friends can tell them 
apart. These facts are brought out by a discussion in The 
Journal of Heredity (Washington, May), in which Dr. C. H. 
Danforth, of the Washington University Medical School, St. 
Louis, inquires whether or not twinning “runs in families.” 
He gives on this point the results of investigations in St. Louis: 


“The kind of evidence that one gets as to the heredity of 
twinning may be indicated by reference to a group of fifty St. 
Louis families. The investigator had no knowledge of any of 
these families until, in each case, the birth of twins was reported 
to the bureau of vital statistics. On looking into the family 
histories, it was learned that these fifty new-born pairs of twins 
had 171 elder brothers and sisters born singly, and twenty (ten 
pairs) who were twins. The frequency of twins among the 
brothers and sisters of twins then is about 1:18. In the mothers’ 
fraternities (groups of brothers and sisters) there had been 318 
single births and ten pairs of twins (1:32), and in the fathers’ 
219 single and eight pairs of twins (1:37). Comparing these 
figures with the ‘normal incidence’ for St. Louis (1: 90.6) one is 
justified, especially since essentially similar figures are obtained 
from more extensive data, in concluding that twin-production 
is frequently a family peculiarity. 

“Analyzing the individual families, evidence is found that 
what seems to be biovular twinning is hereditary in the direct 
female line. Whether there is any relation at all between the 
two types is an open question. 

‘“While some of these families furnish beautiful charts in- 


dicative of a hereditary tendency for twinning, others are fre- 


quently met with in which, while there may be a record of 
many individuals in several generations, only one pair of twins 
appears. In these instances the twins sometimes seem to be 
biovular, sometimes uniovular. Such family histories may in- 
dicate that while twinning is in some way hereditary in most 
instances, it may nevertheless at times appear sporadically. The 
most probable inference to be drawn from this fact would seem 
to be that the ability to produce twins is possibly common to all 
strains, and that the frequency of twin-births in different lines 
is merely relative. It is not likely, on the one hand, that strains 
will be found in which twins never occur, nor, on the other hand, 
in which there is nothing but twins. But that such causes as 
may tend toward twin-production are more constant or react 
more effectually in some lines than in others seems evident. That 
one of the factors commonly involved in the case of both uni- 
ovular and biovular twinning is hereditary seems to be well 
established. The obstacles that are met in attempting to 
solve this problem are found to be of such a nature as to pre- 
vent a quick arrival at final conclusions, but they are not such 
as to discourage the hope that a definite solution of the problem 
may be obtained.” 





DAFFODIL SOUP—Those who entertain an idea that the bulb 
of the daffodil may be used as a food-substitute for the onion 
are advised to drop it. The experiment has been tried by a 
canny Seots cook and has demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
these bulbs were intended to, produce daffodils—not to serve 


as nutriment, says a writer in The Lancet (London, April 15): 


“At a recent meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society in Edin- 
burgh a paper was read by Mr. W. G. McNab in which he 
described the uncomfortable consequences of the error of a 
cook who, it would seem, was sadly ignorant of the botany of 
the kitchen-garden. Briefly, the cook, in concocting a soupe d 
Voignon, had mistaken the bulbs of the daffodil for those of the 
onion, and neither the appearance of the bulbs nor her tearless 
eyes while preparing them for the pot told her that anything 
was wrong. The soup was served, and every member of the 
family, cook as well, experienced symptoms of nausea followed 
by violent sickness. Thereafter on three consecutive occasions 
when the family had soup for dinner the same thing oecurred. 
It was not until an investigation- revealed the facts that the box 
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in which the domestic onions were stored had Jong been empty 
and that the cook had been drawing her supplies from an adjacent 
box containing garden-bulbs that the cause of the trouble was 
discovered. Judging from like experiences related in the course 
of the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
similar mistakes are not uncommon, and it might therefore be 
wise if medical practitioners called in to diagnose obscure cases 
of family sickness would cross-examine the cook.” 





THE LONG LIVES OF WOMEN 


HE FACT THAT WOMEN live longer than men— 

ascribed in an article quoted recently in these pages to 

the greater use of tobacco by the latter—is accounted 
for in other ways by various authorities. According to a 
Washington correspondent of The Evening Post (New York, 
April 17), the life-tables of insurance companies have long 
made experts familiar with the fundamental facts, tho the 
United States Census now deals with them exhaustively for the 
first time. A male white child in the United States may expect, 
at birth, to live sixty years, whereas a female child may expect 
to live sixty-four years. This means that each has an even 


chance of living that number of years. The writer goes on: 


“A part of the difference between expectation of life for men 
and for women is due to the greater number of violent deaths 
among men. Nearly four-fifths of these violent deaths—suicides, 
homicides, and accidental deaths—are of males, and such deaths 
form about 7 or 8 per cent. of the total number occurring each 
year. This fact, however, does not account fully, or even in 
major part, for the greater longevity of women.”’ 





The advocates of total abstinence are sure that the Demon 
Rum is responsible for lopping off that missing four years from 
the male child’s expectation of life. From a brief filed in the 
United States Supreme Court by Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel for the Anti-Saloon League of America, we extract the 
following, which presents this interesting question from the 
temperance view-point: 


“While the male and female population are practically the 
same, the number of deaths of the two divisions are widely 
different, and this difference is becoming greater and greater 
as the years go by. 

“In order that the court may fully understand the serious 
consequences resulting from the use of intoxicating liquors 
by our people, we attach a table taken from the mortality 
statistics, published by the Census Bureau for the years 1906, 
1908, 1910, 1912, and 1913, being the last year for which we 
could obtain these figures showing the number of deaths of males 
and females, and total number of deaths within the registration 
area of the United States for the respective years. This area 
has been considerably increased during this period of time. It 
will therefore be necessary to take the per cent. of increase in 
order to make a proper comparison. 

“We have selected nine of the causes of death in which the 
use of intoxicating liquors, according to the most modern medical 
testimony, contributes most largely [and we] .. . have given 
these in the order in which they are affected by the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, beginning with alcoholism, the most potent 
cause of those named. ...... 

“From these tables it will be observed that the increase in 
the number of deaths reported in 1913 over 1906 for males was 
36.2 per cent. This included, of course, the increase in popula- 
tion as well as the increase by addition of new territory added 
to the registration area. 

“While this increase was 36.2 per cent. for the male population, 
the female population for the same period and in the same 
registration area only increased 34.6 per cent., but for the same 
period of time for the nine diseases named the increase for 
the male was 68.9 per cent., or 32.7 per cent. excess of the increase 
of the male deaths for all’causes; the female deaths for the same 
causes for said period increased 52.7 per cent., or 18.1 per cent. 
in excess of the gain per cent. of deaths for all causes during said 
period in the registration district. 

“When to these nine causes we add the other causes of death 
unto which the use of intoxicating liquors is a large contributing 
fuctor—for instance, typhoid fever, pneumonia, diseases of the 
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Ox 


heart and arteries, ete.—we can then realize why it is that in the 
year 1913 the death-rate in the registration area of the United 
States was 87,408 more males than females. 

“As this area included a little less than two-thirds of the 
population of the United States, it is evident. that between 
130,000 and 140,000 more males died in this nation in that 
year_than females, and this difference is largely caused by the 














Illustrations hy courtesy of ** The Journal of Heredity,’’ Washington, D. C 
TWINS WHO ARE DIFFERENT. 


The difference in sex and hair and, to a slight degree, in features 
indicates that the convivial pair are twins of the biovular variety. 











use of intoxicating liquors. Not only is this enormous excess 
of death of males over that of females confronting us as a 
people, but it is increasing at a much greater rate than the 
increase of population.”’ 
TABLE No. 1 
DEATHS FROM THE NINE ALCOHOLIC DISEASES SPECIFIED IN TABLE 2 


Males Females Total 
a ERT PET re eee oe 299,819 658,105 
1908 316,077 691,574 
1910 365,655 805,412 
1912 379,139 838,251 
1913. r : ; 401,720 890,848 
Per cent. gain from 1906 to 1913 34.6 35.4 





TABLE No. 2 
DEATHS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN TWO DIFFERENT YEARS 









1906 1913 

Males Females Males Females 
Alcoholiam............ 2,390 317 3,326 418 
Homicide : 1,647 454 3,690 877 
Suicide ; 4,521 1,332 7,709 2,279 
Paralysis of insane 1,948 961 3,208 1,163 
Cirrhosis of liver 4,036 2,043 5,788 2,709 
Venereal diseases 266 810 2,869 1,720 
Angina pectoris d 1,640 1,110 2,878 1,714 
Uleer of stomach 731 692 1,483 1,053 
Epilepsy... . 1,040 823 1,523 1 109 
Per cent. gain. . . alc ; 68.9 52.7 


TABLE No. 3 ; 
DEATHS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN FIVE DIFFERENT YEARS, WITH PER CENT. 


OF GAIN 

Per Cent Per Cent. 
Males Gain Females Gain 

1906 ae 
1908 16.7 9.4 
1910 15.7 15.3 
1912 15.2 13.9 
1913 8.7 6.3 








HOW THINGS BREAK 


REAKAGE MAY BE DESIRABLE or undesirable, 
but its laws remain the same. They apply to the piece 
of ice that is to be smashed for use in our glasses, and to 

the glasses themselves which we desire to remain unbroken. 
The gun and the shell are both made of steel, but the former’s 
business is to keep from bursting while the latter’s is to burst. 
Both these duties may be facilitated by skilful disposition of the 
internal tensions in manufacture. In an article entitled ‘“‘The 
Laws of Breakage and of Fragility,” contributed by Mr. L. 
de Launay to La Nature (Paris), these matters are discust, 
especially in the light of experiments made by a recent French 
student of the subject, Mr. de Fréminville. Part of this article 
we translate below. De Launay reminds us 

at the outset that altho something has been 


” 
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breakage forms at F, on the opposite face B, and around it 
develop (1) radiating cracks and fissures; (2) depolished surfaces 
on each side of the focus; (3) a smooth surface starting from 
the focus and extending to the surface A, in the neighborhood of 
which it abruptly changes direction, becoming parallel to it unti] 
near the point J it turns toward this point.” 


What happens in this case Mr. de Launay explains thus: 


“The blow produces a compression at J which is balanced 
within the mass by a tension; but the rupture does not result 
directly, since this compression travels inward. It is only when 
the impulse reaches the opposite surface and tends to push it 
outward without any balancing force that it provokes breakage. 
Then from this primary focus, . . . tendencies to rupture are 
transmitted outward and return by making use of the paths 
prepared by the passage of the earlier tensions. . . . Comparison 

with liquids suggests the idea of an undulatory 
movement, and it is possible that in this prop- 
A agation of tensions we have, in effect, a wave- 





breaking every day for the past two years— 
cupolas of forts, armor of ships, arches of bridges, 
walls of houses, cannons, shells, wheels of car- 
riages, screws of aeroplanes, barbed wires—not 





displacement, with its nodes and loops. . . . But 
what is unexpected is that the breakage ad- 
vances by projecting narrow tongues, fan-shaped 
sectors. 

‘*Perhaps because an earlier shock creates 








to speak of furniture, chairs, and bottles, break- 


W 


feeble permanent zones for a certain time, two 


‘ Se 7 > daily occur- B . ° . 

age is one of the very numerous daily occur slight successive shocks may determine a rupture 

rences that theoretic science has somewhat SECTION OF BLOCK OF GLASS that a single violent blow would be incapable 
A, face where the blow fell; I, of producing. The stem of a glass may be 


neglected. He goes on: 


‘*Why is the fracture of a homogeneous block 
sometimes plane and sometimes conchoidal? 
Why does marking with a diamond make it possible to break 
a pane of glass in a straight line? .Why, after having struck 
twenty blows on a block of stone without visible effect, does 
another blow break it? Why, when we pour too hot water into 
a glass, does it break, while the same glass, plunged into the 
same water, is unbroken? Why can we make unbreakable glass, 
and why do ‘Prince Rupert drops’ fly into tiny bits? Why do 
certain substances yield very slowly to elastic deformation, 
manifesting a reluctance which scientists call ‘hysteresis,’. . . 
while with others this hysteresis is almost nil? Why do spon- 
taneous, and sometimes disastrous, breakages take place in a 
state of repose, long after any external cause has ceased to act? 
—steel suddenly breaking without appreciable expenditure of 
energy, pottery cracking several months after firing, etc., etc.? 
It is easy to answer with vague phrases such as ‘destruction of 
equilibrium,’ ‘creation of molecular tensions,’ ‘rupture of cohe- 
sion ’—which somewhat resemble the virtus dormativa [sleepifying 
power] ascribed to opium [by Moliére’s physician]. ...... 

**First of all, what is ‘bursting’? 

‘“*A mode of breakage, sudden and brutal, producing many 
fragments, and, when it reaches its full development, causing the 
bodies in which it occurs to fly into bits. Mr. de Fréminville, 
examining objects thus burst, remarks at the outset that the 
cracks all start from a ‘bursting focus’ (quite distinct from the 
point of impact or of contact with the striking body, when there 
is a blow), and that the direction of these cracks has no direct 
connection with exterior forces. ..... . 

“The breakage is so rapid that it often seems falsely to be 
instantaneous; but examination shows that it was progressive, 
for the cracks cut each other in regular order, each surface of 
breakage appearing in its turn to send out at certain points (in 
the interior of the mass, not at the surface) new surfaces of 
breakage of more or less importance, whose distribution we 
shall now study.” 


All breakage, the author goes on to say, has a starting-point in 
the interior of the mass, which occurs in a region where the 
principal stress is a tension, tho not necessarily at the point 
where this tension is highest. The way to prevent breakage is 
therefore to oppose this interior tension by some form of com- 
pression, as when steel rings are shrunk on great guns. If, on 
the contrary, breakage is what is wanted, as in a shell, the state 
of tension in the mass is promoted rather than avoided. Ex- 
periments-made on blocks of glass and asphalt are then de- 
scribed by the author. 


“Take the case of a simple blow on a piece of glass. The 


shock is received at J, and from the focus / proceed radiating 
cracks. 
held in the hand and struck with a hammer at /. 


The figure may represent the breakage of a glass plate 
A focus of 





point of impact; B, opposite face; 
F, focus of breakage. 


broken by giving two slight blows on two oppo- 
site points of the base. Hence the unfore- 
seen result that the interposition of a table-cloth 
may make more destructive the shock of a glass against it, or a 
pneumatic tire that of an automobile against a wall, even at a 
low speed.”’ 





REFINING COAL 
OAL IS ONE of the few mineral products used chiefly 
in the raw state. No one thinks of using raw petroleum 
to any extent, and yet it and coal have much in common. 
Both are complex substances that may be separated chemically 
into numerous products of value, leaving fixt carbon in im- 
This 


“‘coal-oil,”” but the coal itself most of us prefer to burn as it 


proved form for fuel. is what we do when we refine 


comes from the mines—a very wasteful proceeding, we are told 
by an editorial writer in Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
(New York, April). As a problem in chemical engineering, the 
editor believes that the refining of coal offers attractive possibili- 


ties. He writes: 


*‘A Western problem of this type is the refining of lignite—a 
coal high in moisture and volatile matter, and wholly unsuited to 
efficient consumption in the raw state. Bulletin 89 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines is devoted to the efficient use of lignite, re- 
cording studies made in North Dakota; and elsewhere we have 
referred to extensive work being done in Colorado. If magni- 
tude is a factor in making a proposition attractive, this one 
must be exprest in superlative terms, for the bulletin mentioned 
eonveys the information that in North Dakota alone the de- 
posits cover 32,000 square miles and are ‘capable of producing 
in all several hundred billions of tons of lignite.’ 

“‘Gas, ammonia, and tar are the products of the destructive 
distillation of lignite, and the briquetted residue is in far better 
shape, physically and chemically, for use as fuel than was the 
original coal. The tar obtained is an important product, for 
from it may be fractionated light and heavy oils and pitch. In 
the Colorado work an effort is being made to introduce some of 
these distillates as flotation oils. It is claimed that since they 
are fractions distilled at definite temperatures, uniformity can be 
maintained in the products, and that a suitable combination 
once determined can be duplicated without difficulty. This 
would be an important consummation, for one of the reported 
difficulties in flotation work has been the lack of uniformity in 
successive lots of oil bought. 

“‘Coal-refining offers an opportunity‘for industrial develop- 
ment in the West, for lignites are abundant in North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, and other Western States. 
The development will be slow, for outlets must be found for the 
products and related new industries must be established. _ Pio- 
neer work has commenced, however, and the results will indicate 
how rapid an expansion can be anticipated.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE FEAR OF SNAKES 


HE THEORY that the fear of serpents is instince- 

tive and hereditary and that it points to a tropical 

snake - country, probably India, as the cradle of the 
human race, has proved so interesting, as propounded by T. 
B. Dabney in Science and quoted not long ago in these columns, 
that. it is stirring up a swarm of objectors. A letter of one of 
these, written to Tue Litrer- 
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the circus all.over again. No human being can fathom the 
wisdom of the mule; of that I am positive; but possibly some 
reader of Science may be able to explain the mule’s fear of 
Indians by some other hypothesis than that the Indian was 
cruel to him in the mule’s original, primitive habitat. Finally, 
if the fear of snakes designaies the location of our primitive home. 
where was the primitive home of the mule, reasoning from his 


9 


fear of Indians? 
Mr. Dabney, however, still strenuously maintains that there 
is such a thing as an instinctive 





ary Diaest, has already been 


fear of snakes in man. He 





quoted here. To Science (New 
York), no fewer than three 
contribute their views on the 
subject. The first, W. H. 
McClellan, S.J., of Woodstock, 
Md., while acknowledging that 
the fear of snakes is very gen- 
cral—absurdly so, he thinks— 
believes that there is positive 
evidence against its being in- 
stinctive. He writes: 


“First, there is the common 
tendency of young children to 
play with a bright-colored 
snake, as they would with any 
toy. An innate horror of snakes 
as an attribute of the human 
species is quite inconsistent 
with such a fact as this. It is 
frequently observed; but its 
first occurrence in any individ- 
ual case is usually its last. For 
if the child’s mother or nurse 








writes us from Clarksdale, 
Miss., where he is chief engineer 
of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
Levee District, as follows: 


“This writer is in entire 
sympathy with Mr. Williams 
in his inclination and efforts to 
‘eradicate from the minds of 
persons the many silly preju- 
dices, superstitions, and errors 
regarding snakes,’ etc., having 
devoted a good deal of effort 
himself toward that object. 

‘“*Mr. Williams says, ‘the fear 
of serpents is founded on igno- 
rance,’ and he has observed that 
among people, savage or civi- 
lized, who live where reptile life 
is abundant there is the same 
‘ridiculous, unwarranted fear’ 
that might be better justified 
in denizens of cities, who rarely 
ever see these creatures. 

“In the last paragraph, Mr. 
Williams seems unwittingly to 








be at hand, there ensue a 
scream of terror, a mad rush 
to a safe distance, and a frantic 
admonition, perhaps even a 
punishment, all of which are 





Illustrations by courtesy of **‘ The Popular Science Monthly.’’ 
THE MORSE CODE ON THE BELL PHONE 


The new attachment ‘* places the whole vast telephone-system of the 
country at the disposal of the telegrapher.”’ 


have uncovered a_ powerful 
weapon against his own argu- 
ment. This writer has for 
more than twenty years devot- 
ed much attention to the ob- 








quite enough to make a reptile 
thenceforth an object of fear to 
the child. This is where the mischief is done. The fear thus 
early instilled prevents investigation; lack of investigation 
protects ignorance; ignorance in turn corroborates the initial 
fear, and thus the destruction of every serpent, large or small, 
becomes almost a part of the average person’s moral code. 

“In the second place, there are not a few persons who have 
never in their lives experienced the aforesaid horror of snakes. 
l am not appealing to cases where fear has been overcome by 
education, but to those in which the confidence born of natural 
curiosity has never been destroyed by positive fear instilled in 
early life. I have known several persons of this class, three of 
whom, by the way, were women, and thoroughly normal women 
at that.” 

Writing in the same number, Mr. Junius Henderson has more 
to say along the same line: 

“Mothers in some regions have found it advisable deliber- 
ately to teach their children to fear snakes, in order to prevent 
them from handling the dangerous species. On the other hand, 
there are many boys and men, and some women, who seem to 
be quite devoid of any such horror.” 

The third correspondent, Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, of New York, 
who was Major Powell’s companion in his trip through the 
Grand Cafion, and therefore knows something about snakes, 
sarcastically asks Mr. Dabney how he would explain the Ameri- 
ican mule’s well-known fear of Indians. That this fear exists 
was noted by Frémont and by many later explorers; and Mr. 
Dellenbaugh himself says he has often observed it. He goes on: 

“When we had Indians traveling with us, as was frequently 
{he case, the mules became accustomed to their presence and 
were apparently unmindful of them, yet when an Indian was 
assigned to ride a mule there was a circus at once, and it took 
half the camp to get him on. Once on, however, the mule, being 
always a mighty wise being, ceased his antics and was as calm as a 
kitten till the Indian got off and tried to remount, when we had 


servation and study of our 
native snakes; has handled 
very many of the non-venomous kinds in a familiar way, and 
some of the venomous varieties with due caution; has made 
determined efforts in his own individual case to overcome the 
wholly senseless fear and abhorrence of snakes known by him to 
be entirely harmless; but such efforts have been vain.” 





TELEGRAPHING WITH A TELEPHONE—The man at the 
telephone is telegraphing. He is Paul P. Banholzer, of Phila- 
delphia, connected with the steam-engineering and electrical 
department of the Navy. A writer in The Popular Science 
Monthly (New York, April) tells us that Mr. Banholzer has 
increased the efficiency of the telephone by devising a telegraph- 
transmitter which can be attached to any telephone-standard. 


“The connection between the two instruments is purely 
mechanical and not electrical. The device does not require 
an additional electric circuit. Its advantage lies chiefly in the 
fact that the Morse-signals, sent by this instrument, carry farther 
over a long-distance telephone-line than the voice, and that the 
sounds produced are definite and unmistakable even to an 
inexperienced person. The instrument is especially useful in 
telephone train-dispatching. If the telephone-conversation is 
not clearly understood it can be verified or supplemented by the 
telephone-telegraph instrument. The telegraph-key is mounted 
very much like any other telegraph-key, except that it is pivoted 
at its extreme end; the sound that it produces is sharper than 
that of the ordinary telegraph-key and is conducted to the tele- 
phone through the metal base and through clamps which encirele 
the telephone -standard and fasten the instrument in place. 
The apparatus is being tested out at the Philadelphia Navy- 
yard with wireless. It is claimed that if conversation can be 
transmitted by wireless-telephoning, telegraphing by wireless 
telephone with this instrument can be conducted by any ‘wire’- 
operator, and that it will be possible to introduce wireless on 
all railroads. When telegraph-wires are down this device can 
be used on the telephone-circuit in conduits underground.” 
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IRELAND’S POET-PATRIOTS 


HE EVENT that crowded Verdun off the front page of 
the newspapers in the early days of this month is called 
‘a poets’ revolution.” The leaders who now sleep in 
the graves of revolutionists or martyrs, according as you view 
the deeds of these Irish insurrectionists, were nearly all men 
of letters—poets some of them, writers 


AND * ART} 





the way, I notice that some of the newspapers refer to Pearse 
as ‘Peter Pearse,’ and some as ‘Patrick Pearse.’ His first name 

was ‘Padraic,’ spelled in the Irish way, as mine is spelled,” 
Pearse’s verse has for the most part been written in Gaelic, 
and he has rendered Irish folk-songs and old Irish rebel songs 
into rhythmic unrimed English. The 





of plays, and teachers of letters and of era 


*‘wild, flaming passion of his love for the 





arts. One thing séems certain, accord- 
ing to those who have tried to estimate 
their place and their worth in the world. 
They were poor at the game of politics, 
and _ill-fitted to be leaders of forlorn 
hopes in times of war. The foremost 
poet of Ireland, Mr. W. B. Yeats, has 
maintained an aloofness from the active 
struggle of the day, and in almost the 
only lines dedicated to the passing 
events has admonished his brother poets 
to like action. This appears in the 
“Book of the Friendless,’’ edited by 
Mrs. Wharton and published for the 
benefit of the orphaned and friendless of 
France and Belgium: 

I think it better that at times like these 

We poets keep our mouths shut, for in truth 
We have no gift to set a statesman right; 
He’s had enough of meddling who can please 
A young girl in the indolence of her youth 
Or an old man upon a winter's night. 


His admonition was lost, however, on 
Pearse and 
Plunkett, who were the first to pay the 
death-penalty. Padraic Pearse was the 
master of St. Enda’s, a school which 
“began as a pastoral idyl and finished 
as a fiery epic under the burning ruins 
of the Dublin Post-Office.” He 
“as utterly poetic in his nature as 
Shelley,”” says Mr. Shane Leslie in the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘and just as revolu- 
tionary and unpractical.’’ Mr. Leslie’s 
beautiful tribute was printed last week 


MacDonagh and Joseph 





was 








THOMAS MAC DONAGH, 


Who of all the poet-martyrs ‘‘ had the most 
developed poetic imagination.”’ 


Gael and hatred of the Gall,” says Ed- 
J. O’Brien in the Boston Tran- 
script, “‘found absolutely final poetic 


ward 


expression in another rendering: 


The world hath conquered, the wind hath 
scattered like dust 


Alexander, Czesar, and all that shared 
their sway; 
Tara is grass, and behold how Troy licth 


low— 
And even the English, 
hour will come! 
Joseph Plunkett 
Count Plunkett, who is curator of the 
National Museum in Dublin. 


perchance their 
was the son of 


““He was 
a very frail youth,” says Padraic Co- 
lum, ‘‘ but in spite of his ill health he has 


worked untiringly in the cause of Irish 





freedom.”’ He has published a book of 


verse of ‘‘ mystical religious inspiration,” 
and formerly edited The Irish Review. 
His most notable poem is ‘‘The Stars 
Sang in God’s Garden”’: 


The stars sang in God's garden, 
The stars are the birds of God; 

The night-time is God's harvest, 
Its fruits are the words of God. 


God plowed his fields in the morning, 
God sowed his seed at noon, 

God reaped and gathered in his corn 
With the rising of the moon. 

The sun rose up at midnight, 
The sun rose red as blood; 

It showed the Reapers, the dead Christ 
Upon his cross of wood. 


For many live that one may die, 
And one must die that many live— 
The stars are silent in the sky 
Lest my poor songs be fugitive. 








in our ‘‘Personal Glimpses.” In the 

New York Times his career is sketched by Mr. Joyce Kilmer 
interview with the The 
latter, a close friend of many of the revolutionists, pursues a 


in an Irish poet, Padraic Colum. 


sadly r-miniscent vein: 


“T knew Pearse well. He was noted for his pedagogic work, 
but he was first of all an intense Christian idealist. He pub- 
lished a book of poems in the Irish language, and he edited an 
important anthology of poems in Irish. He wrote a Passion 
Play in Irish, which was produced four years ago Easter in 
Dublin. Another poetic drama of his which attracted a great 
deal of attention was his ‘Tosagon’ (Little Jesus), a morality-play. 
He also wrote a pageant dealing with the exploits of Cuchulain. 
He used to say that ours was the first generation that had not 
striven in battle for Irish freedom. All his stories and plays 
were about saints. 

“‘Pearse’s school was something like that which Rabin- 
dranath Tagore conducts. The boys were taught a great deal 
of Irish history and literature, and they acted in the Irish plays 
which Pearse wrote. His school was called ‘Saint Enda’s,’ 
~ after one of the most illustrious of the ancient Irish saints. By 





Thomas MacDonagh is described as 
“‘a poet and scholar.”” He had published several books of verse 
and a book on ‘‘Thomas Campion and English Metrics.” He 
was Assistant Professor of English at the National University 
of Ireland. Of all the group described as ‘‘the finest flower of 
the young Irish intellectuals,” MacDonagh, says Mr. O’Brien, 
‘‘had the most developed poetic imagination, and in the various 
volumes of verse which he published he wedded a mystical 
sense of the divine beauty innate in the simplest forms of beauty 
to a passionate national memory whose dreams almost flame 
to high tragical issues.”” He proceeds: 

“There is a poem by MacDonagh called ‘The Poet-Captain,’ 
in which he dreams of the poet being thrice summoned to lead 
his nation unto victory and freedom, and, after winning the 
victory, doubting and wondering as he remembers how little the 
history of a nation’s freedom avails in the record of eternity, 
whose story is hardly altered by its myriad changes. It was 
MacDonagh’s passionate spirit of adoration which made him 4 
poet; his love for his country which made him seal his poetry 
with his blood. Perhaps he found beauty at last in stranger 
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ways and more dear than any of which he had dreamed when he “Tf the British Empire is to be saved out of the morass into 
wrote his mysteriously lovely ‘Litany of Beauty,’ from which I which her blundering has brought her—not a brutal blundering 
can only quote a single fragment: like the Prussian, but a stupid blundering—it will not be by 
; shooting dreamers and 
O Beauty of wisdom unsought $ . “se 
That in trance to poet is taught, poets against the feudal 
Uteered in necret lay, ° background of the Tower 
Singing the heart from earth away, of London, with the 
Cunning the soul from care to lure whole sea-sundered Irish 
O mystic lily from stain and death secure, race listening, and be- 
Till the end of all to stay! ginning to wonder, and 
© O shapely flower that must forever endure! to wonder terribly.” 
8 O voice of God, that every heart must hear! 
O hymn of purest souls that dost unsphere 
The ravished soul that hears! O white, white gem! . 
Ms O rose that dost the senses drown in bliss! 4 COLLEGE TRADI- ) 
rs No thought shall stay the wing, or stem TIONS AND PRE- 
: The song, or win the heart to miss PAREDNESS — The 
? Thy love, thy joy, thy rapture divine! : ) 
16 oO Beauty, edhons ever ‘eins Harvard undergraduate 
i- The soul, the heart, the brain, who eagerly spoke up for 
To own thee in a loud perpetual strain, a students corps when 
Ne Shriller and sweeter than song of wine, " . } 
ig Than song of sorrow or love or war! the first enthusiasm for | 
. ; ; ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ preparedness struck the 
Austere Beauty of Truth colleges now swallows his | 
Lighting the way of the just! “* : i 
chagrin, with the best } 
Splendid Beauty of Youth, ‘ i 
: Staying when Youth is sped, grace possible, when he 
Living when Life is dead, finds college tradition 
Burning in funeral dust! going by the boards, and 
, The glory of form doth pale and pall, seniors compelled to take 
Beauty endures to the end of all. 
orders from freshmen. 
of “Tt was in the same knightly spirit with which he wrote Eleven hundred volun- 
he these lines that he went to his death deliberately and calmly, teers came forward when : 
rag and | can think of no better epitaph than his own lines: the call was raised, and ial ie eae 
‘o- I followed a morning star men who swore to previ- The Irish poet, who declares that 
has And I stand by the gate of Light, ous experience as officers the intellectuals of Ireland “ feel the 
ial And a child sings my farewell to-night : ER eT agony the most"’ under the rule of 
a To the atom things that are. at pre arr “ped Schools, the English Government. 
de. A writer in Jreland (New York), a journal devoted to en- vogether with Platteburg 
D, : . : ; ; ; ie men, were chosen for 
os couraging interest in Irish art, industries, music, literature, and . q ; ’ ' 
owe ae pity ; ‘deg officers. In the Boston Transcript we read how the “‘lid has 
é history, says that ‘‘it is clear that these poor fellows (if we have : , 
ars “ y ; : been put on the ego” and what costs, ‘‘chiefly to the pride of 
the rights to commiserate them) never thought out the inter- Phen ; 
; oe ‘ bts the recruits,’ have been paid: 
national problem. They approached the idea of freedom on a 
local, not a wider, plane.’’ Further: ‘For a green soldier, especially an educated one, seldom lacks 
one conviction, that is: that if all the rest 
of the recruits drilled as well as he did, 
everything would be in apple-pie order. 
Cruel indeed is the process by which this 
laudable self-confidence is welded into a 
resolute determination to mind one’s own 
business. ‘If it wasn’t for that exhibi- 
tion of stupidity who drills beside me, 
ist what a fine squad we would have,’ you 
think innocently at the start. But later 
you find that the corporal is thinking the 
- same things about you, that you have 
been wrong in your self-sureness, while the 
2 stupid one has been right in his dogged 
des adherence to the drill-book. But, some 
one will say, ‘There goes individuality, 
bce: initiative Americanism! Your spirit will 
He become Prussianized into unthinking 
rsity obedience!’ The answer has been that 
or of Harvard men know too much about foot- 
ae ball to fall into*such an error. ie 
: “Too many students have somehow 
"10us acquired the idea that a great deal of 
tical ‘tough-guy’ bravado and unlimited lung- 
auty power freely exercised make up the chief 
lame requisites of a good officer. . . . That is 
the reason why the chief complaints 
against the regiment on the part of its 
tain,’ members have been based on ‘bum offi 
lead cers’ in the ranks. But this trouble be- 
y the comes even more explicable in the light 
e the of the fact that a great many of these 
nity, Gesstigited ‘sy Ue Yakerdalisusl Fike: Sorvica temporary sergeants and corporals were 
was F sophomores and freshmen, so that the 
im 8 WHERE THE POETS WERE “WITHIN THE LAW.” traditional superiority of senior to fresh- 
oetry Dublin windows where the insurrectionists were entrenched behind legal tomes man became suddenly reversed in the 
anger ranks of the regiment.” 
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THE ARTIST’S LIFE-INTEREST IN 
HIS WORKS 


HE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE has proposed a scheme by 

which a helping hand is offered to members of a brother 

craft. Inspired by the efforts to help the unfortunate 
painter, Ralph Blakelock, this society, made up of members of 
the writing gild, proposes to secure for artists and sculptors 
a life-interest in their work. In the case of an obscure painter 
who in his youth sells a painting for $50 that afterward brings 
$20,000 at public sale, the artist would receive under the laws 
proposed by the Authors’ League two per cent. of the increased 
valuation. The maintenance of a life-equity in the work of a 
painter’s brush is not so different from the copyright on a writer’s 
or musician’s manuscripts. France, indeed, legalized a per- 
centage for the composer on the performance of his work; and, 
just before the war, was intent on a scheme similar to the one 
now proposed by the Authors’ League. The New York Sun 
has gathered up the opinions of many of our leading artists on 
the proposal. None withholds his sympathy, but some are 
not lawyers enough to see how the thing can be carried out. 
Cecilia Beaux, Arthur B. Davies, and Alexander Harrison—all 
painters—heartily applaud the project, but Mr. Harrison sees 
an obstacle in our unartistic public: 

“To formulate the law and apply it where there is so much 
bluff, as in many public sales, may be difficult, but even to have 
the scheme presented to and diseust by lawmaking bodies would 
benefit the artist.” 


Three foreigners of distinction now sojourning here—H. Caro- 
Delvaille and Jules Pascin, of France, and Dr. Ananda Cooma- 
raswamy, the authority on Indian art—add views of interest. 
The Frenchmen cite the examples of Renoir, Degas, Cezanne, 
Carriere, and Puvis de Chavannes, who “sold their productions 
at ridiculous prices, and that in their best periods.”” Mr. Caro- 
Delvaille justly observes that ‘“‘when fame arrives he who has 
enriched the speculator by his genius should participate in the 
benefits realized upon it afterward.’”’ Mr. Pascin remarks: 

In view of the position taken upon this question by men of 
letters and musicians who not only enjoy authors’ rights on 
their work during their lifetime but can transmit them for 
several decades to their heirs, this demand for a law that will 
assure to artists a slight share in the subsequent increase in 
valuation of their works seems to me very modest. Above all, 
however, it should be by collectors and picture-dealers that 
this generous move (le beau geste) should be made, altho it is to 
be hoped that in ceding the privilege they will not consider 
that they have been making too great a sacrifice for artists. 

“For it seems to me that in this country, where the public 
greatly inclines toward confusing the artist with the business 
man, it would be a mistake were the artists themselves to insist 
too much upon their rights. In general, in America, it appears 
that the public judges the artist too much upon his material 
success, and allows itself to forget the artist who, even tho gifted, 
does not understand the science of making money out of his 
work, as does, perhaps, some second-rater. The artist who has 
no social position because of his art and simply to make himself 
respected is forced to play the shopkeeper in order ‘to improve 
his situation.’ Such preoccupations, naturally, are disastrous 
even to the finest talents.” 


Mr. John Quin, the lawyer and art-collector, takes a dubious 
view of the proposal from the point of view of the law, but 
thinks the discussion profitable ‘“‘for it directs people’s atten- 
tion to the fact that art is in the making all around us, and that 
there are living artists who are creators and whose work is 
worthy of appreciation while they live and while they are pro- 
ducing.”” Mr. Quin, after disapproving of the scheme of the 
Authors’ League, does not leave the matter there, but suggests 
an alternative: 
could be enacted into 
There is no cure for vague thinking like an attempt to 


“T am unable to see how the project 
law. 
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Such a law would not work equitably. 


It would 
too often inure to the advantage of the self-advertiser and of 
the ‘popular’ painter. 

‘‘How many auctions of the same work should be taxed per 


draft a law. 


Often a work of art does not. increase in value until 
after an artist’s death.. To draw the line at his death might 
work hardship to his family. Then, too, what if the artist is 
dead or in the State of Nebraska? Would his two per cent, 
have to be held indefinitely? 

“If New York State alone passed the law, would all the artists 
of the country flock here? God forbid! 

“The artist is, as a rule, not a practical man. While men of 
business are making fortunes the artist builds his castles in the 
air and creates beauty. From the worldly point of view he is 
often counted a failure, because the world forgets that many 
world’s successes have been founded upon failures. 

“That is not to say that the artist or the man of genius is to 
be pitied. William Blake was unrecognized and unrewarded 
while he lived. But who would presume to say that Blake's 
was not a happy life? 

“| dislike to think of artists being made by law directly de- 
pendent upon the results of auction sales. But, under the pro- 
posed law, where there is one William Blake that would profit, 
even if it could be practically worked out, there would, I fear, 
be fifty fakers who would be looking to make a profit out of it. 

‘*Such a law could not discriminate. While making a law for 
the benefit or protection of men of real genius, who are rare, 
the mediocre artists and the self-advertisers would be the chief 
ones to profit. 

“‘Instead of enacting an iron-clad mechanical law providing 
that every artist or sculptor shall receive a commission upon 
the sales of his works, my plan would be to tax the proceeds of 
all public and auction sales of art-objects; to create a fund out 
of the proceeds of such taxation, and to bestow a pension upon 
worthy and meritorious artists in the same way that England 
pensions her artists and men of letters. 

‘The great artists, the great explorers in the realms of beauty 
and imagination, the men who create beauty and scorn to stoop 
to mere sweetness or prettiness, the artists who intensify and 
vitalize life, the men who follow their dreams whether it pays 
or not—and be damned to the dollars involved or the success 
to be attained—these are the men whom the plan that I have 
in mind would benefit. 

‘‘The law proposed by the Authors’ League would be me- 
chanical in its operation. The pension fund, which would be 
created by a general tax upon all auctions of art-works, would 
require judgment and discrimination. As against a mechanical 
attempt to deal with a delicate subject I prefer the pension-fund 
plan, which would involve and require intelligence, discrimina- 
tion, and judgment. The faker, the pretender, the charlatan, 
the incompetent, could be dealt with as they deserve, probably 
refused a pension, and told to do something useful.” 


annum? 





NEW CURE FOR LITERARY GLUTTONY—All kinds of 
revolutionary conditions are promised us as a result of the high 
price of paper. One of the latest of these is the cure or elimi- 
nation of the “‘literary glutton.”” His state is analyzed by the 
Minneapolis Bellman, and made so terrible that the means of 
his regeneration seems to the writer as ‘‘the soul of goodness in 


He finds it ‘‘horrible to think what the intel- 


” 


things evil.” 
lectual state of the intellectual glutton must be like 


‘*Romancee, idyl, melodrama, problem-story, actresses, pirates, 
shop-girls, New York, Newport, Abyssinia, war, and rural New 
England, all jumbled together in a chaos of untruths, befog 
his mind. Of course, most people who read novels do not get 
into this maudlin state; they read only a few, and are justi- 
fiably entertained thereby. But there are some men and many 
women—the publishers admit it—who read everything they can 
lay their hands on, just as fast as it appears on the bookshop- 
counters. If there were not such people, the publishing-trade 
would be far more nearly stagnant than it is. 

“The growing popularity of magazines consisting largely or 
wholly of short stories is another confession of the importance 
of the literary glutton. He does not read essays or poems, for 
gluttons are traditionally lazy. He does not bother about 
quality, for no one can be at the same time a glutton and an 
epicure. He simply demands unlimited quantity, to be con- 
sumed as fast as physical and mental limitations will permit. 
He reads a fiction-magazine through exactly as if it were a single 
novel, jumping without a moment to catch his breath from 
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murder in Arizona to first love in Connecticut. Having 
poisoned an heiress in a London hotel, he scampers on a camel 
across the sands of Sahara, arriving by this unusual conveyance 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris—no fiction- 





ing along the conventional lines of -his-time with ‘Artaserse,’ 
‘Secipione in Cartagine,’ ‘Giunio Bruto,’ ‘Alessandro nelle 
Indie,’ and other serious operas of the stereotyped classic variety, 

* and interspersing among them such titles as 





magazine is complete without a story of la 
boheme. 

“This sort of indiscriminate stuffing is, of 
course, soon fatal to any critical sense; but 
because it is a general peculiarity of good 
writing that it involves some thought, the 
literary glutton unconsciously develops a 
sort of reverse criticism: he can instine- 
tively tell: the books which, because they 
must. be read more slowly, will diminish 
his gross consumption. Little by little, in- 
stead of reading good novels as if they were 
bad ones, he stops reading good ones at all. 

“Of course, nobody would for a moment 
admit that he was a member of this class; 
no glutton of any-kind ever confesses it, or, 
perhaps, even.recognizes the fact. But the 
early symptoms. of.the disease—for a mental 
disease it is—can be easily observed; and 
death does not always follow if prompt ac- 
tion is taken in the preliminary stages. A 
mania for reading, not for the sake of what 
is read, but merely to consume the largest 
possible number of pages with the minimum 
of effort, can be checked by hard and menial 
labor; it is usually the result of not having 
enough to do, and can be dealt with like 
any other form of pernicious idleness. 

“The elimination of the literary glutton 
would be a hard blow to those book- and 
magazine-publishers who measure the value 
of their output by the tons it weighs, and 
it would put several hundred active authors 
out of business. But the: publishers could 











Copyrighted by Aime Dupont. 
VICTOR MAUREL, 


The original Iago and Falstaff of 
the Verdi operas, and the “ greatest 
exponent ”’ of them. 


‘La Virtuosa alla Moda,’ ‘Gli Scherzi della 
Fortuna,’ ‘La Sposa Volubile,’ and others, 
proving him to be a true disciple of Per- 
golesi. The subject of ‘Hamlet’ seems to 
be entirely out of his range of vision. 
Doubtless he treated it in the traditional 
manner of the classic opera seria of the 
post-Handelian epoch. Of course, the only 
‘Hamlet’ opera known to the present stage is 
that of Ambroise Thomas, produced in 1868. 

***Romeo and Juliet’ has been made into 
opera seventeen times. All save one are 
buried. The most important were those of 
Zingarelli, Milan, 1796; Steibelt, Feydeau, 
1793; and Bellini, Paris, 1859. Of dozens 
of other Shakespearian operas, only a very 
few are worth mentioning. ‘King Lear’ seems 
to have discouraged musicians. André at 
Berlin in .1780 and Reynaud at Toulouse in 
1888 essayed the work. ‘Macbeth’ has been 
set several times, once indeed by Verdi 
(Florence, 1847); but the scores are forgot- 
ten. Chelard’s ‘Macbeth,’ given in Paris 
in 1827, suggests only the interesting record 
that the text was by Rouget de IIsle, author 
and composer of the ‘Marseillaise.’ Wilhelm 
Taubert’s ‘Macbeth,’ given in Berlin in 
1857, is worthy of mention because Johanna 
Wagner, sister of Richard, sang Lady Macbeth. 


written more than two centuries after the 
poet’s death. Those which hold the stage 








go into the job-printing ‘business, the authors 
could get positions as fashion-designers and 
floor-walkers, the redeemed gluttons could begin to think, 
and altogether the world would go on distinctly better than 
it does at present.”’ 





SLOW GROWTH OF SHAKESPEARIAN 
OPERA 


OTHING POINTS MORE VIVIDLY the unmusical 

nature of the British nation, perhaps, than the state- 

ment of Mr. Henderson, of the New York Sun, that 
“no great Shakespearian opera has ever been written by an 
Englishman.”’ Henry Purcell was the one Briton who had the 
necessary genius, says the critic, ‘‘but he came too early in 
the development of lyric art.”” Purcell, indeed, composed in 
1678 the overture, instrumental music, and the mask in Shad- 
well’s version of ‘“‘Timon of Athens.” Much later, in 1690, he 
composed music for ‘‘The Tempest,” and wrote ‘‘The Fairy 
Queen,” an adaptation of ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Pur- 
cell's first work was preceded by only five years by the very 
first operatic attempts on Shakespeare’s plays. Matthew Locke, 
in 1673, produced a musical version of ‘‘The Tempest,’’ and also 
tried - his -skill,on: ‘‘ Macbeth.” Outside of England, then, we 
must’ go to find composers who have ‘successfully treated. the 
‘‘Hamlet”’ and ‘Romeo and 
Mr. Henderson writes: 


” 


English bard ‘to a musical dress. 
Juliet”” have been the chief objectives. 


“*‘Hamlet’ has tempted many composers. It was first set 
in 1715 by Domenico Scarlatti, son of Alessandro Scarlatti, the 
father of the Neapolitan school of opera. Domenico was not 
especially distinguished as an opera-writer. He >was a famous 
player of the harpsichord—the Paderewski of his time—and he 
wrote piano-compositions which are still performed. 

“Among other masters who essayed to compose music for 
‘Hamlet’ was “Caruso. There is no record that he -was- an 


ancestor of the tenor idol-of to-day, but there is‘no reason why : 


he might not have been. His first name was Luigi, and he-was 


born at Naples in 1754 and turned out a goodly number of 
operas, both serious and of the buffa type. 


We find him march- 


ing of the Shrew,’ recently revived at the 
Metropolitan (1874); ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ 
1867; ‘Hamlet,’ 1868; Verdi’s ‘Otello,’ 1887, and the same mas- 
ter’s ‘Falstaff,’ 1893. Even so important a composer as Rossini 
wrote an ‘Otello,’ but it is buried.” 


Theearly attempts at setting Shakespeare’s plays to music 
failed ‘‘because composers followed the conventions of the lyric 
stage.” The aria form became the dominating feature of the 
opera in the middle of the seventeenth century, and “voices 
were employed merely for their vocal effects.’”” Men and 
women, it seems, were cast promiscuously for male or female 
réles. Whatever may now be said of the absurdities of operatic 
art, we have no such horrors as‘ tenors appearing as old women 
or ‘‘male sopranos enacting the parts of the Cwsars or Roman 
senators.”” Not till the last years of the eighteenth century 
was there made ‘‘a return to dramatic realism,’”’ and ‘“‘a con- 
vineing melodie utterance” for “‘the mighty dramas of Shake- 
speare’’ was very slow of developing. Gounod and Ambrorse 
Thomas can not escape conviction of weakness beside the 
majesty. of their libretti: 


‘Tt remained for the great Verdi to find thoughts which.might 


stand unabashed beside those of the dramatist. And thus. we 


*‘All the great Shakespearian operas were i 


are Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ . 
1849 (popular in Germany); Goetz’s ‘Tam-' 


see that the only really great Shakespearian operas’are those © 


of our own time! 

‘Victor Maurel has been the greatest exponent of the Verdi- 
Shakespeare music-drama. 
he is teaching others something of his art. It was 244 years 
after the dramatist’s death when. Mr.’ Maurel "created. the in- 
tensely psychologi¢al and intellectually subtle réle‘of ‘Jago, a 
characterization utterly impossible\to the musi¢e of 1623,:even 
if any composer’had conceived the’ idéa‘of undertaking it. 

“Recently. musicians have seemed’ to ‘satisfy: their ‘desire for 
dramatic matter by raking over the productions of*the ‘modern 
theater.*“Even the prose melodrama has béen utilized. ‘Fedora,’ 
‘Tosca,’ ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ‘The Girl of the Goldén West,’ and 
similar ‘libretti* will ‘readily. recur. to the’ mind ‘of the reader. 
Also perchance: he may ‘recall’ how much” better material one 
musician found .when:he.chose a great poetic tragedy, ‘L’ Amore 
dei Tre’ Re,? sand another -when he drenched: himself in ‘the re- 
mote ‘and ‘pallid passions of Maeterlinck. Possibly the finest and 
most imaginative Shakespearian operas are yet to be composed.” 


Three centuries after the dramatist ‘ 
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OLAND NOW HAS HER CHANCE along with Belgium 
to rescue the remnants of her population from threatened 
starvation. Through the of the Rockefeller 

Foundation, England and Germany have agreed to join hands in 
this act of mercy, and while Britain relaxes her blockade to the ex- 
tent of passing the food-ships that are to carry relief to 3,000,000 


agency 


starving Poles, Germany will provide the ships themselves and 
undertake to feed the remaining 12,000,000 or more persons of 


HELP FOR POLAND IN SIGHT 






ones to die and that those who survive, with few exceptions, will 
be dwarfed or otherwise deformed. 

“Faces of most of the young children are of a dusky or sallow 
hue, their eyes sunken, their mouths bleeding, their gums livid, 
their teeth dropping out, their faces haggard. It was explained 
that they were suffering from scurvy. The number of these 
victims runs into many thousands. For the cure of this disease: 
plenty of milk and other good and wholesome food are required. 

**At the two principal hotels—the Bristol and the Europejski 
—and some large restaurants guests may obtain sufficient food 

for what the people of Warsaw 





declare to be excessive, and to 





ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THEIR 








HOMES. 


One of the needy Polish areas where the Rockefeller Foundation will extend its helping hand. 


them prohibitive, prices.” 


of the ease is 


The 


such that, tho relief is in sight, 


urgency 


necessity can not wait upon the 
steps of transportation. Sweden 
lend 
food until the American cargoes 
The British 


Government is quoted by 7'lx 


has therefore agreed to 


begin to arrive. 
Sun as saying that ‘‘in its opinion 
it was also the duty of Germany 
to see to it that the starving of 
Servia, Albania, and Montenegro 
fed.” The British 
purchases of grain in Roumania 


are recent 
will be offered by Britain for sale 
‘to any philanthropic medium 
which can obtain guarantiesfrom 
the Central Powers that it will 
be used exclusively for the re- 
“ef of the civilians of the coun- 


We read: 


tries named.” 


**Men who were concerned in 
bringing about the relief situa- 


tion have declared that it was 








Poland and Russia now governed by her military staff. Even 
Warsaw, the brilliant capital of Poland, shows scenes of extreme 
distress. ‘‘Children kneeling in the streets and on the sidewalks 
like statues of praying angels,’ says a New York Sun dispatch 
Passers-by 


**Grief- 


from Warsaw, “‘are to be seen in the beautiful city.”’ 
are accosted by women and children, who ask for help. 
stricken mothers with babes in their arms, begging for food 
for their little ones, throng during the day and evening the 
various pretentious parts of Warsaw as well as those which 
are inhabited by the poor.”” The picture is filled out with these 
further details: 


““ 


Not infrequently one meets young women evidently from 
good homes walking the streets begging for aid for themselves 
or their elders because they are unable to get work. © That 
distress of the people is severe and general is readily seen by 
visiting the citizens’ kitchens and eating-places. 

“Long rows of hungry men, women, and children wait their 
turns to get inside the doors to obtain soup and other warm 
food. Some adults show the effects of hunger. Their eyes are 
bloodshot, their cheeks hollow, and their features haggard. 

“*But the little children, of whom there are large numbers in 
Warsaw, suffer most. Because of the lack of milk, many children 
are dying. Many are unable to walk. Physicians and clergy- 


men, as well as Government officials, say that lack of milk and 
other food suitable for the babes will cause thousands of the little 





the most significant sign of the 
return of good-will among the 
warring Powers that has been shown since the war began 

“England, on her part, has lowered what she considered to 
be her strongest weapon against the Central Powers; Germany 
has agreed to modify her iron rule of oceupied countries to 
permit independent action by neutrals; not only that, but she 
has supplied funds to do this.”’ 


Frederick_C. Walcott, the New York banker, is the particular 
agent in bringing about this preliminary entente, tho he gener- 
ously assigns the credit to Mr. Hoover. He says: 

“The splendid work done by Mr. Hoover is responsible for 
it all. Germany has seen what he has done in Belgium, and she 
wants him to repeat it in Poland. It will be his work there, 
his methods, and his organization, aided by the Foundation. 

“T went into Belgium at the request of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in reference to the need for clothing, and it was necessary 
for me to go to Berlin. While there I was asked by German 
officials to go to Poland, where, they said, conditions were 
as bad as they possibly could be. 

‘““T went there and studied the situation for three weeks, with 
the assistance of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and Governor- 
General von Beseler, who has supreme control. 

‘*Upon my return to Germany I found the authorities keenly 
alive to the situation. They said that-only the United States 
could help them out now, by applying the same organization 
and methods to that stricken country that had been applied 
to Belgium. 
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_Ments, admits that he ‘‘knew of his sympathies’ 





“Tf the Commission for the Relief of Beigium, or some similar 
organization, would undertake to take care of 3,000,000 persons, 
Germany on her part would look after the remaining 12,000,000. 
If England would consent to modify her blockade Germany 
would not only supply 15,000,000 marks gold ($3,750,000), but 
would give the ships as well, The vessels could be taken from 
the docks of Hamburg, transferred to a neutral flag, manned by 
neutral crews, and surrounded with any conditions or safe- 
guards that might be imposed. 

“The ships would be received at Danzig and the entire system of 
military railways turned over to the Americans in charge of the 
work, who could distribute in their own way and see to it that 
only civilians received the food.” 





LUTHERAN INDICTMENTS OF GERMANY’S 
ETHICS 


WO LETTERS written to the New York Times by 

James A. B. Scherer, president of Throop College of 

Technology, Pasadena, Cal., state the position of one 
who calls himself a ‘‘dehyphenate.’’ They show how one prepos- 
sessed through birth and train- 
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“lightly grieve by an open attack on positions which are pre- 
sumably as vital to them” as his are to him. Whereupon he 
turns to give in considerable detail the stages of his change 
of front: 


“The development of my anti-German position is of singular 
origin. For fully twenty years my education was solidly 
directed, without break or hindrance, to the glorification of 
everything German. Above all, I was taught to admire the 
German Reformation, and everything that came of it. Moreover, 
whenever it seemed to me, as sometimes happened, that its 
fruits in this country did not quite square with the claims that 
were made for the tree, I was told that in order for: Teutonic 
institutions to be properly appreciated they must be observed 
growing on their own native soil; that the Vaterland, in other 
words, was a living witness to the spiritual power and preeminent 
ethical superiority of Lutheran Germanism. This I accepted 
on faith. Any one curious to see the personal reaction pro- 
duced by this kind of education may find it in my first published 
book, ‘Four Princes of the Church’ (1903), written on the 
basis of other books and of reverently received hearsay, and 
culminating in a treatment of German Protestantism as a 
shining example of ‘the full corn in the ear.’ 

“In 1907 I made my first visit to Germany. The result was a 

* 





ing with admiration for “the 





German Reformation and all * 
that came of it’’ was led through 
study of modern Germany to 
cease his glorification of her 
“preeminent spiritual and ethical 
power.”” His motive in making 
the ‘‘confession,’’ he states, is 
his desire to efface as much as 
he can ‘‘of the treasonable 
stigma that has been affixt 
on Americans having German 
names by the noisy effrontery 
of a few bigots, and tolerated by 
a silent forbearance that can no 
longer claim to be virtuous.” 
His belief, he declares in the 
second letter written after a 
month’s interval, is that ‘‘in the 
event of war between this coun- 
try and Germany fully 90 per 
eent. of American citizens with 
German names would be loyal 
to their citizenship, but that the 
remaining tithe, who do most 
of the talking and writing, con- 
stitute a very grave menace.” 








PITIFUL RUINS OF A VILLAGE IN THE VOLHYNIA REGION, 


Where returning refugees dig for possible remnants of their former possessions. 








President Scherer’s first letter, : 
dated April 13, was inspired by a report of his anti-German 
leanings, based, so he supposes, upon his permission to 
ex-Secretary James R. Garfield to speak at his institution 
on “What This War Means to Us.” Dr. Scherer, while 
asserting that Mr. Garfield uttered no anti-German senti- 
’ when in- 
yiting Mr. Garfield to speak. He maintains, moreover, that 
“that. much-discust person, the American college president, 
also has a right to his freedom.” So the attack upon Throop 
College which followed Mr. Garfield’s address is invited by its 
president to light upon his own head. He declares in his own 
behalf that, up to a few weeks ago, he had observed with ‘‘serupu- 
lous care’? President Wilson’s early appeal for neutrality, and 
was the more ready to do-this on account of “‘ paternal antecedents 
and former connections.”’ ‘‘Bearing a German name, ordained 
at the age of twenty-one to the Lutheran ministry, and president, 
before coming to Throop College, of a college established by 
German-Americans and maintained by their descendants,’ he 
has ‘‘many dear friends and close kinsfolk’’ whom he would not 





violent disillusionment. I went intent upon further studies 
of German Lutheranism, and I came back resolved never again 
to open my mouth in glorification of the preeminent spiritual 
and ethical power of modern Germany. In my opinion, it is 
wholly unfair to judge the Lutheran Reformation, as I had been 
told by dogmatic partizans to do, by contemporary Germany— 
clutched in the grip of a Prussianism which, so far as my own 
eyes can see, gives not a fig for Luther’s faith or for vital Chris- 
tianity of any kind. If a tree is to be judged by its fruits as I 
found them in Germany—Germany, contrasted with such 
countries as America and England, Holland and France—then the 
tree which I have been taught to regard as the veritable tree of 
life would seem to have had something wrong with it. Subse- 
quent visits only confirmed the impression of the first one. 
Efficiency I found to an impressive and depressing degree; 
it did not take long to find out that Kultur is a very different 
product from culture. Prussianism I came up against, as against 
a solid brass wall, everywhere; but Lutheranism, as a spiritual 
power, had to be looked for. Far from being the obvious 
fountain-head of dominant Teutonic condvet, as I had been 
taught to believe, it seems confined, as a vital religious power, to 
fruitful obscurity. I am aware that some of my best friends 
profess a different experience; I can only recount my own, 
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The Germany I had been taught to believe in seemed, in a 
word, to have undergone a complete metamorphosis; the 
Germany of Luther and Goethe and Beethoven, big and warm 
and tender and free, has been shaped by the iron hand of the 
Hohenzollern into a marvelous but soulless machine, tended by 
2 comfortable’ people going blind. That is the dominant im- 
pression Germany produced on me, utterly to my surprize, in 
the year 1907; and the pride I take in my German ancestors, 
who came to this country 150 years ago, is hardly diminished 
by the fact that they came from old Germany rather than new.” 

Dr. Scherer was in Europe in 1914 and returned just before 
the war broke out. After the event he secluded himself for a 
fortnight, and ‘“‘for the sake of old blood and old ties, but above 
all for the sake of fair play and justice, tried to get the modern 
German point of view regarding this war.’’ He read the White 
Paper, the history of modern Germany, the life of Bismarck, 
the speeches of the present Emperor, and the works—in part, at 
least—of Bernhardi and Treitschke. Now— 

““As for the German White Paper, no one, however sympa- 
thetic, can read it carefully without wondering over the cool 
suppression of fundamental parts of Servia’s amazingly acqui- 
escent reply to the severe ultimatum of Austria, which reply is 
really the hinge on which turns the whole heavy responsibility 
for this war. The further I read into German books, seeking 
the German point of view, the more was I led by these writings 
themselves away from all possibility of sympathy to a conviction 
which has gradually become most profound—that the German 


Government, with its highly efficient Kultur, has, in déliberately - 


willing this wholly unnecessary war, with its much-boasted 
‘frightfulness,’ reverted to a barbarism infinitely more revolting 
than that of the pre-Christian epoch. With a cynicism that 
strikes the heart cold, this Prussic Germania tears the sacred 
law of contract, on which all civilization is founded, into seraps 
of paper, massacres Belgium, stealthily murders American 
women and children on the high seas.” 


Dr. Scherer’s letter, he tells us in the second, dated May 5, 
brought him 
up with the odium theologicum.” 


‘abuse in plenty’”—‘‘the furor Teulonicus spiced 
But he adds: ‘‘Where one 
letter of vituperation has reached me from German-American 
sources, many more, from similar sources, have exprest the most 


fervent indorsement.’’ Continuing: 


“The very day I sent you my letter, and quite by coincidence, 
there came a communication from one of the most prominent 
Lutheran laymen in America, in which he complained that 
certain Lutheran periodicals are ‘so strongly pro-German, and 
so strongly inclined to be anti-American,’ that we have come to 
the pass at which non-Lutheran readers of such journals ‘put 
Lutherans down not only as German sympathizers but as 
antagonistic to their own Government.’ He then quaintly 
adds: ‘Il am for Woodrow against the world, the flesh, and the 
German-A mericans.””’ 


Some further letters described as ‘“‘ typical” are quoted, among 
them this one: 


“‘T-read your letter appearing in the New York Times this 
morning with the greatest interest. My father and mother were 
Germans, and | have always loved and looked up to everything 
German. I have read nearly nothing but the German publica- 
tions since the war commenced, but the reading of the White 
-aper made the first doubt. Now I am sure that the only hope 
for Germans outside of the Prussian Junkers is to come out for 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I have 
already lost my best friend. by saying what I think, but.I will 
not allow Germany to destroy herself without saying what I 
can to help her. I think there are many Germans who feel as 
1 do, but who will not speak yet.” 

An ‘‘honored professor in a Lutheran college, a man of pure 
German descent and of intimate acquaintance with Germany,” 
is quoted to this effect: 


““My own conviction—one that grows stronger every day— 
is that the military oligarchy of Germany has been actuated 
by a purely bandit spirit, and that the future peace of the world 
depends on the crushing of this dominant power in that country. 
Furthermore, I am growing very tired of German plotting and 
agitation in this country. The German press is treasonable; 
and were the editors to suffer the fate that would meet them in 
Germany I should not shed a tear.” 
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URGING THE CHURCH TO FIGHT DIVORCE 


F THE AMERICAN HOME is to last, the country must 
be purged of the evil of “flimsy” divorce, and the Churéh, 
we are told, must do the work. That she can and will do 

it is predicted in The Christian Statesman (Pittsburg, May) 
by Judge W. H. Thomas, of California, who looks forward 
confidently to the day when marriage will be entered into “only 
after taking Jesus Christ and his laws into account.’’ Mean- 
while he deplores the fact that so many divorces are granted 
on grounds “often trivial, even frivolous,’”’ and deprecates the 
practise of some lawyers to delay cases in order to present 
them finally before judges known to be “lenient.” 
indication of the regrettable condition of the American marriage 
state the writer furnishes statistics for five southern California 


As an 


counties covering a period of five years—January 1, 1910, to 
December 31, 1914. The disclosures of these figures are “most 
startling,’ and, tho they do not cover a sufficiently wide area of 
territory or a sufficient length of time, still they are offered as a 
danger-signal, as follows: 


“*Los Angeles County: Divorees granted, 6,295; final decrees, 
4,993; decrees denied, 1,594; marriages annulled, 26; marriage 
licenses issued, 34,992. 

“San Diego County: Divorees granted, 802; final decrees, 
710; denied, 20; annulments, 21; licenses issued, 5,653. 

** San Bernardino County: Divorces granted, 424; final decrees, 
342; denied, 12; annulments, 10; marriage licenses, 1,191. 

** Riverside County: Divorces granted, 210; final decrees, 170; 
denied, 3; annulments, 6; marriage licenses, 1,192. 

“Orange County: Divorees granted, 225; final decrees, 185; 
denied, 2; annulments, 5; marriage licenses, 6,120. 

“It will be seen that, in Los Angeles County, for every 2.71 
marriages one ends in divorce; in San Diego County, for every 
3.63 marriages one ends in divorce; San Bernardino County, 
one divorce for every 4.15 marriages; Riverside, one divorcee for 
every 5.12 marriages; and in Orange, which is my own county, 
one divorce for every 14.67 marriages.” 


The writer notes with alarm also that, as Professor Peabody, 
of Harvard University, has pointed out, the instability of the 
American home prevails chiefly ‘‘not among the poor, or 
among the foreign-born, or the hard-working class of native-born 
Americans.”’ He wonders, moreover, whether there is not some 
reason for. believing that collusion exists in a large number of 


eases, and adds: 


‘‘When men and women—so many of them—give little thought 
or consideration to the most important relation of their lives; 
when even ministers of the Gospel will perform the marriage 
ceremony for so many of them who have been divorced on other 
than the Scriptural ground, without even asking a question; 
when persons have the audacity to go to the court for the dis- 
solution of the relation ‘by the surgery of divorce’ on such 
flimsy, even absolutely frivolous, pretexts; and when judges have 
no more respect for their great office and give no more thought 
to matters then at hand than to allow themselves and their 
office to be prostituted to the extent that thousands of divorces 
are granted by them annually with no more concern than if they 
were ordering the filing or recording of a chattel mortgage; when 
all this is so manifest, is it strange that the American home 
appears to be going to Hades so fast that the scenery can not 
be discerned on the way? Surely the condition is bad enough, 
tho not hopeless.” ; 

Christian patriots have a great duty to perform in this matter. 
If the Church can not save the family, she can not hopé to 
redeem society, but she can and must do both, as a judge quoted 
by the writer emphasizes: 





a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York—recently said: ‘Divorce is the most subtle social 
menace of the hour. The finality of divorce is hideous. Separa- 
tion holds the possibility of reconciliation. Divorce precludes 
it. Alimony represents the sanction of divorcee by the law and 
society. In reality alimony places a premium on selfishness, 
slothfulness, idleness, and immorality. When the Christian 
churehes combine to take drastic action against divorce and its 
effect on society, the statute will be repealed.’”’ 


“Joseph Morschauser 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY THOSE DUE TO THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


HE war-god has become the best ad- 
vertising-agent the motor-truck has 
ever had. He has probably done more 
than any other agency to bring the Amer- 
ican truck to the favorable attention of 
business men. He has speeded up indus- 
iry and commerce in a hundred different 
lines, has proved the worth and trust- 
worthiness of the motor-truck in the time 
of the world’s greatest need, and has made 
it indispensable in peace as well as in war. 
For a period of a year and a half before 
the dogs of war were released, the business 
world seemed curiously apathetic toward 
the motor-truck. New wrinkles appeared 
on the manufacturers’ brows, and sales- 
managers almost developed brain-fever in 
an effort to discover what was the matter 
with the business man, who found the 
passenger-automobile so desirable in his 
personal affairs, but could not be convinced 
that the commercial vehicle was equally 
desirable as an adjunct to his business 
establishment—not to the point, at any 
rate, of securing his signature to purchase- 
orders. 

Conditions are entirely different now. 
Whatever wrinkles remain are due 
worry over how to get parts and materials 
in order to fill the orders booked, or how to 
get freight-cars on which to ship the com- 
pleted trucks. The effect of the war has 
heen partly psychological, partly financial, 
and partly compulsory. Reports of the 
large rush orders for. trucks for service in 
the armies of the Allies have directed ex- 
traordinary public attention to the motor- 
truck. No doubt business men have be- 
come convinced that motor-vehicles built 
for industry and commerce, when they can 
give satisfactory war-service, can certainly 
be depended on to meet the less exacting 
requirements of trade. Added to this 
growing conviction is the fact that industry 


to 


The motor-truck is contributing a large share to municipal efficiency. ; 
great loads of garbage collected in buckets from tho street cans. These buckets are picked up by derricks, emptied automatically 


turned to the trailer wagons. 








By HARRY WILKIN PERRY 


and commerce have been speeded up tre- 
mendously since the war began, largely 
due to foreign orders and their indirect 
influence, creating necessity for the move- 
ment of larger quantities of goods 
speedily as possible and also bringing in- 
creased profits to many lines of business. 
These conditions have stimulated the de- 
mand for trucks and delivery-wagons and 
put business houses in a position to finance 
their purchase, 

Moreover, an unprecedented freight- 
blockade, arising from congestion of traffic 
and lack of ocean-shipping space, has made 
the use of motor-trucks almost imperative 
for the movement of merchandise over 
comparatively long distances. The block- 
ade extends from Atlantic ports back as 
far as Buffalo and Pittsburg. During the 
last year the railroads have had to main- 
tain embargoes against shipments of many 
lines of goods to Atlantic-coast cities. In 
this emergency, the motor-truck has been 
used for hauling 
the products of 
factories in Phila- 
delphia and other 


as 


























inland cities into 
New York and 
from New En- 


gland cities to the 
metropolis. 
Domestic sales 
of trucks and de- 
livery-wagons were 


nearly 100 per 
cent. greater last | 
year than in 1914, i 
and: for the first 
five months of this 
year the orders 
have been far 


ahead of the same 
months last year. 
Several companies 
announce that 
their orders 


are now 





HOW NEW YORE IS REMOVING HER GARBAGE. 


| DEVELOPMENT ~-OF-THE ~MOTOR-TRUCK 


Scerclary of the Commercial Vehicle Committee of the National Association of 





In this scene on a New 


32,000 


Automobile Man ufacl urers 


300 to 500 per cent. greater than they 
were a year ago, and they are all domestic 


orders. Careful estimates, based on such 
reports as are available, indicate that 
74,000 commercial motor-vehicles were 


manufactured in the United States in 1915. 
A preliminary report of the United States 
Bureau of the Census for 1914 gives the 
production of gasoline delivery-wagons and 
trueks for that year 22,753. When 
electric vehicles and special types of gaso- 
line vehicles, such as fire-apparatus, patrol- 
wagons, and ambnlances, are added, the 
total is easily 25,000. 

War-orders were responsible for just 
about half the increase in production last 
year. During 1915 the United States ex- 
ported 22,082 motor-trucks, valued at 
$59,834,246—-very nearly as many as were 
manufactured in the country in 1914. 
During the year 1913 we exported only 
1,009 trucks, valued at $1,686,807. Thus 
in two years the number of trucks exported 
increased nearly twenty-two-fold and the 
value nearly thirty-five-fold. Sinee the out- 
break of the war, twenty-two months ago, 
motor-trucks, worth $90,000,000, 
have been exported from the United 
States, and the great majority have gone 
to the Allies. Many that were shipped 

to the European countries, however, 

particularly to Great Britain, were for 
the private use of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments which could 
not obtain deliveries from their 
home truck-works, as these were 
engaged on Government orders. 


as 


(Continued on page 1590) 


York garbage-pier tractors have hauled 
and re- 
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CURRENT POETRY 





FEW months ago we noted the advent 

of Contemporary Verse, a new poetry 
magazine published in Philadelphia. 
comes still another periodical of this sort, 
more ambitious in scheme and larger than 
any of its predecessors. It is The Poetry 
Review of America, published in Cambridge, 
Mass., and edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, with Joseph Lebowich as 
associate editor. The May issue contains 
some sound criticism and many excellent 
poems, having among its contributors Amy 
Lowell, Louis Untermeyer, Edwin F. 
Edgett, Sara Teasdale, and Amelia Joseph- 
ine Burr. We have selected for quota- 
tion a highly imaginative composition by 
the author of ‘‘The House That Was.” In 
theme, and to a certain extent in method, 
Mr. Low’s poem suggests Alfred Noyes’s 
famous barrel-organ song, and it excel- 
lently stands comparison with the En- 
glish poet’s work. There is as much magic 
in Brooklyn Bridge as in London Bridge, 


in Nassau Street as in Fleet Street, and we 
need more poets with Mr. Low’s skill in 


finding and revealing it. 


JACK O’ DREAMS 
By BENJAMIN R. C. Low 


On Brooklyn Bridge, at evening, coming home 
against the moon, 
From the city, where the toilers ebb and flow; 
In shadow that a tower cast— 
As light as tho a flower passed, 
I met him, but I knew him not, I knew him not— 
so soon. 
(I was from the city, then, and couldn’t know.) 


Oh, nothing but a poor old man from sunny Italy, 
From the land where the purple grape-vines 
grow; 
A bundle on his back he bore, 
And bent as tho his pack he wore 
From childhood; but I knew him not, and passed 
him carelessly. 
(There was hurry in my eyes; I couldn’t know.) 


But out beneath the moon once more was nothing 
just the same, 
There was witchcraft in the spillings of that 
moon; 
No longer, now, half dead with care, 
I walked the clouds with head in air 
And feet that went, unwittingly, from tip to tip 
of flame. 
(There was witchcraft, and it caught me very 
soon.) 


Thecablesof the Bridge were strings upona violin— 


There were four of them and every one in tune; 
A wind that drew a cloud along 
Made music that was loud and strong; 
It only needed dancers for the revels to begin. 
(There was music—oh, such music!—and a 
moon.) 


Then—down the walk and up the walk and wind- 
ing out and in, 
On a tarantelle and carmagnole they came; 
With skip and leap and laugh and shout, 
A giddy, dizzy raff and rout, 
They rode upon the heart-beats of that roaring 
violin. 
(There was thunder in the heart of it—and 
flame.) 


Grave citizens, immaculate, and toughs from out 
of town, 
And a dozen different specimens of girl— 
Gay débutantes went hand in hand 
With factory-girls from candy-land, 
And subway guards cut capers round a Wall 
Street magnate’s frown. 
(There were mighty strange companions in that 
whirl.) 





Now | 
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And, oh, the shine of happiness that lit them as 
they danced! 
It was more than moonlight over them—that 
shine; 
They gave it broadcast, each and all, 
From one small newsboy’s screech and call: 
“Hey, mister!’’"—to a traffic-squad-policeman’s 
horse, that pranced. 
(There was every sort of culture in that line.) 


To left, to right—they circled me, like Neptuno's 
Nereid, 
In a chain without a single broken link; 
And all the lights around the rim 
Began to dip and bound and swim— 
The Woolworth Tower winked at me, upon my 
soul, it did! 
(There was very solemn laughter in that wink.) 


Then, all at once, the moon was quenched in 
flying, frosty cloud— 
Just a moment, but it snapt the dizzy spell; 
The music changed to creaking heels, 
To tugboat ‘oots, to shrieking wheels, 
And died beneath a trolley-car that hauled a 
huddled crowd. 
(There was slaughter in the beating of that bell.) 


The dancers vanished, utterly, like witch-flame 
in a mire, 
Leaving weary, white-faced toilers in their stead. 
Once more the city flowed away 
Adown a cobbled road of gray, 
Its workshop lights behind it like a palisade of fire. 
(There was home, a spark of happiness, ahead.) 


Oh, nothing but a poor old man from sunny Italy- 
From the land where the purple grape-vines 
grow... . 
It may be—but his pack, it seems, 
Held somewhat more, and Jack o’ Dreams 
Is what I call him. Were they dreams, or were 
they prophecy? 
(There were strange things in that pack, is all I 
know.) 


Several of the leaders of the Irish 
revolution, who were taken prisoner and 
shot in the Tower of London, were poets. 
We quote from a New York Times inter- 
view these moving stanzas by Thomas 
MacDonagh. They might serve, as Mr. 
Padraic Colum says, for their author's 
epitaph. 


OF A POET-CAPTAIN 
By THOMAS MACDONAGH 


His songs were a little phrase 
Of eternal song, 

Drowned in the harping of lays 
More loud and long. 


His deed was a single word, 
Called out alone 

In a night when no echo stirred to laughter, 
To laughter or moan. 


But his songs new souls shall thrill 
The loud harps dumb, 

And his deed the echoes fill 
When the dawn is come. 


Here are four stanzas full of fragrance 


and color, with a touch of genuine pathos, * 


too, toward the end 


A TOWN GARDEN 
By Nora TYNAN O’MAHONY 


My garden's but a small, square space, 
Beset with city walls, 

Where no green trees bestow their grace, 
Nor note of blackbird calls 

Across the sunburnt plot of grass 
Which doth its center make, 

Nor is there terrace-walk, alas! 

Nor fountain cool, nor lake. 




















The Drink 
for Little Folks 


It is well-known that tea 
and coffee are harmful to 
children, but they crave a 
hot, invigorating drink at 
table, just like older folks, 
and they should have it. 


Both tea and coffee con- 
tain “caffeine,” a drug which 
physicians and food experts 
say retards body develop- 
ment and hinders mental 
progress. 


Instant 
Postum 


is the ideal table bever- 
age for children. 


Delicious as any mild Java 
coffee, Postum has a similar 
tang and flavour, but is abso- 
lutely free from any drug or 
harmful substance. 


This delicious pure food- 
drink is made of whole wheat 
roasted with a bit of whole- 
some molasses, and blended 
just like coffee. 


Postum is wonderfully at- 
tractive to children and brings 
satisfaction and happiness to 
everyone at table, including 
older folks who want to keep 
youthful health and spirit. 


“There’s a Reason’ 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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But here the sunshine floods all day 
The white walls new and bare, 
Where I have planted roses gay 
With pinks and lavender. 
Sweet-williams, stocks, and asters fine 
Bloom. bravely in the sun, 
And happy I to call them mine 
When the day's work is done. 


And when I'm tired and sad and lone 
In Dublin by the sea, 

A bit of country all my own 
My garden makes for me. 

Yet in my dreams I sometimes sev 
Another garden fair, 

Where floats the drowsy hum of bee 
On balmy country air; 


A tangle sweet of apple-bloom, 
Of roses and woodbine, 

Where country breezes go and come 
And skies of azure shine. 

Ah me! how dull my garden grows! 
Its sunburnt plot of green, 

And narrow flower-beds set in rows 
The hard stone walls between! 


Mr. Clinton Scollard has written a poem 
of inspiration for ‘‘ preparedness,” with the 
Battle of Lexington for his theme. The 
patriotic ballad is a noble sort of writing, 
and it is good to find a true poet giving 
it his attention. These stirring lines ap- 
peared in the New York Sun on the 
anniversary of the battle: 


THE DRUM OF LEXINGTON 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


But yesterday I saw the historic drum 
Which’ William Dimon beat, 

Upon that fateful far-off April morn, 

Along each winding street, 

And on the memorable Green of Lexington, 
Bidding the patriots come 

And face the banded hosts of tyranny. 

At the reveille was a nation born 

Pledged to the sacred rights of Liberty 


Now ‘neath the rays of the same vernal sun 

Peace broods about the Green, 

But it remembers yet, 

Girdled with stately elms memorial, 

The hurtle of the deadly musket-ball, 

And how its sod was wet 

With sacrificial blood—the whole sad, ruthless 
scene! 


Would that the drum of Lexington again 

Might sound its summoning call, 

Sound from the rocky coast of Maine 

Where Agimenticus, inland, fronts the seas 

To where the long trades sweep and swell and fall 
Round the Floridian quays! 

Ay, sound from Puget, on which Shasta’s crown 
Majestically looks down, 

K’en to the borders of that stricken land 

Beyond the brown coils of the Rio Grande! 


Have we grown sleek with sloth? 

Sloughed the old virile spirit, taken on 

Abasement for a garment? Are we loath 

To rouse us, and to don 

The rapt heroic valor once again 

That girdled us when men indeed were men? 

Caution and doubt and fear seem subtly crept 

Upon us, and inept 

We stumble, falter, palter, and we need 

Not the smooth word, but the swift searching 
deed. 

If bleed we must, then rather let us bleed 

Than sit inglorious, rich in all the things 

Save those which honor brings! 


Now every slope of our dear land is fair 
Beneath the azure of the April air; 

The impatient loam is ready for the seed. 
But we? Take heed, take heed, 

My brothers! And O you, brave wraith 
Of dauntlessness and faith, 

You, William Dimon, come! 

Come, sound the old reveille on your drum, 
The drum of Lexington, 

And make us all, in stedfast purpose, onc! 
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Served at the Shore 


Yes it is a fact. Some of the best hotels at 
our popular shore resorts make it a regular custom 
to serve 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


And they couldn't do better. This delightful 
chowder is made from fine, fat, juicy clams, fresh 
from their natural beds. 


We cut these tender clams into small inviting 
tidbits and blend them generously with cubed 
potatoes, tomatoes and fine herbs in a chowder as 
pure and invigorating as you ever tasted. 


With a supply of this wholesome Campbell 
“kind” on your pantry shelf, you have the best 
part of a delicious “shore-dinner” at {=== 







hand whenever you want it. 


Wouldn't it be a good idea to ig : Uf, 
order some from your grocer today? 7, d- 


CON DEN SEE 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
ne 3 'MOUP. 
3 
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Unity 


T may have come to your notice that The 

Maxwell Motor Company does not basé its 
entire advertising appeal upon the speed of a 
motor, or the foreign lines of a body, or genuine 
leather upholstery, or the social distinction of its 
patrons—to the exclusion of every other feature 
of the Maxwell Car. 


It is the Maxwell policy that no essential unit 
of the Maxwell shall dominate Maxwell Character 
as embodied in the car and expressed in Maxwell 
advertising. 


The motor, the chassis, the frame, the axles, 
the spring suspension, the electrical equipment— 
all the factors in Maxwell Character—have been 
designed and manufactured for a single funda- 
mental purpose—to create a harmonious and 
efficient unity. 


All the essential Maxwell parts are designed by 
us and manufactured by us to contribute their 
full share to the achievement of the maximum 
comfort, convenience, safety, service and economy. 


There is no one important or conspicuous 
feature of the Maxwell; it is just the Maxwell 
Motor Car—designed, manufactured, sold and 
‘kept running by The Maxwell Motor Company. 

The prices, including Full Equipment, are: 


Touring Car, $655. Roadster, $635. 
One Chassis, three other Body Styles. 


Tlaxwell 


Motor Company : Detroit .Mich. 
































PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





WIRE-TROUBLE AT THE FRONT 


F you have criticized the telephone 

service in your town, spend a day at 
the front in Europe, and see what real 
trouble is. We are assured by Ian Hay, the 
novelist-soldier quoted before in these 
columns, that hardly any greater test of a 
man’s control over himself and his temper 
exists than that same field-telephone. On 
it the whole campaign depends, but after 
reading his plaintive story of its vagaries 
we can only wonder how any fighting gets 
done at all. Here at home conversing over 
the telephone is a fairly simple matter. 
You give your number to Central, wait 
five or ten minutes, are told that ‘‘ Wire’s 
busy,”’ or “‘They don’t answer,” or ‘The 
line is out of order,”’ and then you hang up 
your receiver and walk over to the place 
with which you wished to communicate, 
and that’s the end of the matter. But 
at the front, as he explains, feelingly, “if 
you put your ear to the receiver of a field- 
telephone, you find yourself, as it were, 
suddenly thrust into a vast subterranean 
eavern filled with the wailings of the lost, 
the babblings of the feeble-minded, and the 
profanity of the exasperated.” The noises 
are of two kinds: one is the human voice, 
many times repeated, in varying tones and 
modulations, and the other is a mechanical 
sound due to ‘‘buzzing’’—telegraphing 
over the telephone-wire when it is impos- 
sible otherwise to make yourself under- 
stood—a sound that reminds the writer of 
‘a giant mosquito singing to its young.” 
Here is a list of the various things that one 
may hear over the wire, as he presents 
them in Blackwood’s Magazine: — 


(1) A Regimental Headquarters en- 
deavoring to ring up its brigade. 

(2) A glee-party of Harmonious Black- 
smiths indulging in the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus.” 

(3) A choleric adjutant on the track of 
a peceant company commander. 

(4) Two company signalers engaged in 
a friendly chat from different ends of the 
trench-line. 

(5) An artillery F. O. O. [Forward Ob- 
serving Officer] endeavoring to convey 
pressing and momentous information to his 
battery, two miles in rear. 

(6) The Giant Mosquito aforesaid. 


The consolidated result, he assures us, is 
usually something like the following. It 
may be explained that ‘‘Beer” is tele- 
phonese for “‘B,” that ‘‘Don” means “D,” 
and soon. As we read: 


REGIMENTAL HeEeapQuarters (affably). 
Hallo, Brigade! Hallo, Brigade! Hallo, 
Brigade! 

Tue Mosauiro. Ping! 

Tue ApsuTant (from somewhere in the 
Support Line, fiercely). Give me B 
Company! 

THe ForwarpD OBSERVING OFFICER 
(from his eery). Is that C Battery? 
There’s an enemy working-party — 

First Cuatrry SicNAter (from B 








Pr 





















Company’s Station). Is that yoursel’, 
Jock? How’s a’ wi’ you? 

Seconp Cuattry Sie@naLteEr (from D 
Company’s station). I’m daen fine! 
How’s your 

ReGIMENTAL Heapquarters. Hallo, 
Brigade! 

Tue Apsutant. Is that B Company? 

A Mysterious anp Distant VOoIce 
(politely). No, sir; this is Akk and Esses 
Aitch. 

Tue ApsuTANT (furiously). Then for the 
Lord’s sake get off the line! 

Tue Mosquito. Ping! Ping! 

Tue ApsuTant. And stop that —— 
buzzing! 

Tue Mosquito. Ping! Ping! Ping! 

Tue F. O. O. Is that C Battery? 
There’s— — 

First Cuatty SIGNALER (peevishly). 
What’s that you’re sayin’? 

Tue F. O. O. (perseveringly). Is that 
C Battery? There’s an enemy working- 
party in a coppice at 

First Cuatty SIGNALER. This is Beer 
Company, sir. Weel, Jock, did ye get a 
quiet nicht? 

Seconp CuHatty SiGNALerR. Oh, ay. 
There was a wee — 

Tue F. O. O. Is that C Battery? 
There’s — 

Seconp CuHatty SIGNALER. No, sir. 
This is Don Company. Weel, Jimmy, 
there was a couple whish-bangs came 
intil — 

REGIMENTAL HeEApQUARTERS. AHallo, 
Brigade ! 

A CHEERFUL CocKNEy Voice. Well, 
my lad, what abaht it? 








—_—_— 





REGIMENTAL HrapQuarTERs (getting to _ 


work at once). Hold the line, Brigade. 
Message to Staff Captain. ‘‘Ref. your 
$.C. fourr stroke seeven eight six, the 
worrking-parrty in question —”’ 

Tue F. O. O. (seeing a gleam of hope). 
Working-party? Is that C Battery? I 
want to speak to — 


THE ADJUTANT. = off 


BriGADE HEADQUARTERS. ° 
Q the line! 


REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS. 

First Cuarty SIGNALER. Haw, Jock, 
was ye hearin’ aboot Andra? 

Seconp Cuattry SIGNALER. No. Whit 
was that? 

First Cuatty SIGNALER. Weel — 

Tue F. O. O. (doggedly). Is that C 
Battery? 

REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS (resolute- 
ly). “The worrking-parrty in question was 
duly detailed for tae proceed to the rendiss 
vowse at”’ 

Tue ApsuTant. Is that B Company, 
curse you? 

REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS (quite im- 
pervious to this sort of thing). —‘‘the 
rendiss vowse, at seeven thirrty akk emma, 
at point H two B eight nine, near the cross- 
roads by the Estamint Repose dee Bi- 
eyclistees, for tae’’—honk! horkle! honk! 

BricADE HEADQUARTERS (compassion- 
ately). You’re makin’ a ’orrible mess of 
this message, ain’t you? Shake your 
transmitter, do! 

REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS (after duti- 
fully performing this operation). Honkle, 
honkle, honk. Yang! 

BricAape HeapquarTers. Buzz it, my 
lad, buzz it! 

ReGimentTAL HEADQUARTERS (dutifully). 
Ping, ping! Ping, ping! Ping, ping, ping! 
Ping — 

GenrraL CuHorvus. Stop that ——, 
—_—, , —— buzzing! 

First Cuarry S1GNALER. Weel, Andra 
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Valspar Resists 
a Texas Hurricane! 


ARLY last August Mrs. Reyband of Galveston tried 
Valspar on some porch chairs. A few days later the hur- 
ricane of August 16 blew up from the Gulf and the chairs were 
mercilessly buffeted by the wind as well as drenched in the 
rain and salt spray. 


Mrs. Reyband expected to find the finish of the chairs ruined. 
But not at all. The varnish was absolutely unmarred. 


VALENTINE'S 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


When the sun came out after many hours of storm the varnish 
was in exactly as good condition as before. The coating of 
Valspar was not harmed in the least by the drenching. It 
gave real protection to the wood. 


Mrs. Reyband wrote us these facts and added: 


“T believe in recognizing merit when I 
find it, so I am sending you this letter.” 


This is but an added proof of the satisfaction Valspar gives 
out-of-doors—on window casings, doors, porch ceilings, furniture 
and natural wood columns, which should always be Valsparred. 


But Valspar is not alone an outdoor varnish. 


It is suitable for use on all varnishable woodwork everywhere 
about the home—because it is absolutely 
waterproof and unaffected by liquids, and : 
because it gives a hard, durable, handsome Vai'Ename 
finish, dull or bright, as may be desired. 





: . : Starts White—Stays Whit 
Valspar is the ideal varnish for every house- stig 
hold use An enamel of pure 

i N and permanent 

Special Offer snowy whiteness. 





; ° ° nail Does not turn yel- 
Upon receipt of 10c in stamps, to cover mailing and low indoors or out 


package, we will send you enough Valspar to finish a of doors. 
small table or chair,—in order that you may learn 
first hand what a wonderful varnish Valspar is. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 461 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago awe AEN TEN Ss“ Toronto London 


Boston Established 1832 Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
Copyright 1916 by Valentine & Company 


Ask your dealer 
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The “Pocket 
Self - Filler” 
with Four 
Points of 
Safety 


Filling Lever snaps 
down and Locks flush. 
Screw Cap seals Pen 
Ink Tight to carry. 
Spoon. Feed controls 
ink supply when 
writing. 
4 Clip-Cap prevents 
loss and damage from 
dropping. 
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This Waterman’s Ideal is 
the simplest, most conve- 
nient self-filling fountain 
pen. Raise and lower the 
lever with the point in the 
ink and it refills instantly. 
Handy for travel or vaca- 
tion use; a most acceptable 
graduation gift. 

Two generations of experi- 
ence in making the world’s 
standard fountain pen is 
your guarantee of qual- 
ity and pen service in 
W: aterman’s Ideals. 


Best local dealers 


will show you this Waterman's 
Ideal oa cnt Fed the Reg- 
ular, Safety and Pocket Types. 
$2.50 to $150. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
New York 
Boston Chicago 
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says tae the Sergeant-Major of Beer 
Company, says he — 


Tue Apsutant. Is that B Company? 


First Cuatty SIGNALER. No, sir; this 
is Beer Company. 
Tue ApsuTant (fortissimo). I said 


Beer Company! 

First Cuarry SIGNALER. 
ye meant Don Company, sir. 

Tue Apsutrant. Why the blazes haven’t 
you answered me sooner? 

First CuHarry SiGNALeR (tactfully) 
There was other messages comin’ through, 
sir. 

THe ApsuTant. Well, get me_ the 
Company Commander. 

First Cuatry SIGNALER. 
sirr. 


Oh! I thoeht 


Varra good, 


A pause. Regimental Headquarters being 
engaged in laboriously ‘* buzzing’’ ils message 
through to the Brigade, all other conversation 
is at a standstill. The Harmonious Black- 
smiths seize the opportunity to give a short 
selection. Presently, as the din dies down — 


Tue F. O. O. 
that C Battery? 

A Joviau Voice. Yes. 

Tre F.O.0. Whatashock! I thought 
you were all dead. fs that you, Chumps? 

Tue Jovia Voice. It is. What can I 
do for you this morning? 

THe F.O.O. You can boil your signal- 
sentry’s head! 

Tue Joviat Voice. What for? 

THe F. 0. O. For keeping me waiting. 

Tue JoviaL Voice. Righto! And the 
next article? 

Tae F. O. 0. There’s a Boche working- 
party in a coppice two hundred yards west 
of a point — 

Tue Mosquito (with renewed vigor). 
Ping, ping! 

Tue F. O. O. (savagely). Shut up! 

Tse Jovian Voice. Working-party? 
I'll settle them. What’s the map-reference? 


(faint, yet pursuing). Is 


Tue F. O. O. They are in Square 
number — 
Tue Harmonious Buacxsmitus (sud- 


denly and stunningly). Whang! 


Tue F..O. O. Shut up! They are in 
Square — 

First Cuatry Signater. Hallo, Head- 
quarters! Is the Adjutant there? Here's 


the Captain tae speak with him. 
An Eacer Voice. Is that the Adjutant? 
REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS. NO, sirr. 
He’s away tae his office. Hold the line 
while I'll — 


THe Eager Voice. No, you don’t! 
Put me straight through to C Battery- 
quick! Then get off the line, and stay 
there! (Much buzzing.) Is that C 


Battery? 

Tue Joviat Voice. Yes, sir. 

Tue Eacer Voice. I am O.C., Beer 
Company. They are shelling my front 
parapet, at L 8, with pretty heavy stuff. 
I want retaliation, please. 


Tue Joviat. Voice. Very good, sir. 
(The voice dies away.) 

A Sounp oveR our Heaps (thirty 
seconds later). Whish! Whish! Whish! 


Sreconp Cuarry SiagNater. Did ye hear 
that, Jimmy? 

First Cuarry SIGNALER (with relish). 
Mphm! That'll sorrt them! 

Tue F. 0.0. Is that C Battery? 

Tue Jovrar. Votce. Yes. What luck, 
old son? 

Tue F. 
direct hits on the Boche parapet. 
have a coconut or a ¢i — 

Tue Joviat Voice. 


O. O. You have obtained two 
Will vou 


A little less lip, 





from 2 to 3 














my lad! Now tell me all about your 
industrious friends in the coppice, and we 
will see what we ean do for them! 

All news to the front 
field-telephone, and frequently it is only of 


comes over the 
the slightest importance. But, as the 
Signalers, or ‘‘Buzzers,’”’ are an impassive 
lot, you get the trivial and the momentous 
with charming im- 


delivered to you 


partiality. You may be awaiting news of 


reenforcements, with beating heart and 


nerves stretched to the breaking-point, 
and pick up your instrument only to learn 
that ‘‘ Your monthly return of men wishing 
to change their religion is twenty-four 
Ocea- 


sardonie 


hours overdue. Please expedite.” 


sionally the Buzzer possesses a 


vein of humor, as in the following instance: 


One black night, Bobby Little, making 
his second round of the trenches about an 
hour before ‘‘stand-to,” felt) constrained 
to send a telephone-message to Battalion 
Headquarters. Taking a good breath— 
you always do this before entering a trench 
dugout — he plunged into the noisome 
cavern where his Company Signalers kept 
everlasting vigil. The place was in total 
darkness, except for the illumination sup- 
plied by a strip of rifle-rag burning in a 
tin of rifle-oil. The air—what there was 
of it—was thick with large, fat, floating 
particles of free carbon. The telephone 
was buzzing plaintively to itself, in un- 
successful competition with a well-modu- 
lated quartet for four nasal organs, con- 
tributed by Bobby’s entire signaling staff, 
who, locked in the inextricable embrace 
peculiar to Thomas Atkins in search of 
warmth, were snoring harmoniously upon 
the earthen floor. 

The signaler ‘‘on duty ’’— one M‘Gurk— 
was extracted from the heap and put under 
arrest for sleeping at his post. The 
enormity of his crime was heightened by 


the fact that two undelivered messages 
were found upon his person. 
Divers. pains and penalties followed. 


Bobby supplemented the sentence with a 
homily upon the importance of vigilance 
and dispatch. M‘Gurk, deeply aggrieved 
at forfeiting seven days’ pay, said nothing, 
but bided his time. Two nights later the 
battalion came out of trenches for a week's 
rest, and Bobby, weary and _ thankful, 
retired to bed in his hut at 9 p.Mm., in com- 
fortable anticipation of a full night’s repose. 
His anticipations were doomed to dis- 
appointment. He was roused from slumber 
—not- without difficulty — by Signaler 
M‘Gurk, who appeared standing by his 
bedside with a guttering candle-end in one 
hand and.a pink dispatch-form in the 
other. The message said: 
twenty-four 
with some rain. 


Prevailing wind for next 
hours probably S. W., 

Mindful of his own recent 
Bobby thanked M‘Gurk 
went to sleep again. 

M‘Gurk called again at half-past two in 
the morning, with another message, which 
announced: 

Baths will be available for your Company 


p.m. 


admonitions. 
politely, and 


lo-morrow. 

Bobby stuffed the missive under his air- 
pillow, and rolled over without a word. 
M‘Gurk withdrew, leaving the door of the 
hut open. 

His next visit was about 
This time the message said: 


four o'clock. 
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The Telephone 


of Iomorrow 


Business must avail itself of all things most efficient 
—of all things simple and sound to the core—of all 
things making for certainty, economy and high morale— 
in short of the best as soon as it appears. 

Business cannot afford to do otherwise. That is why busi- 
ness in America—wherever that business is dealing with large 
problems and mighty forces—has blazed the way for Tomor- 
row’s Telephone by investigating the Automatic, buying the 


Automatic, using the Automatic. 


Governments abroad and at home 
are already traveling the clear road 
blazed by private enterprise. 


England,Franceand Germany agree 
on this one point: That the Automatic 
Telephone must be used for govern- 
ment service because it is the type 
to which all telephones must even- 
tually rise. 


Our own War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the United States Naval Tor- 
pedo Station, the fortifications at 
Sandy Hook, the Arsenal at Spring- 
field, have used the Automatic Tel- 
ephone for years and are each year 
adding to their equipment. 


A few weeks ago the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York bought the 


Private business is always the pioneer, the 
trail-blazer and pathfinder—for government and 
public. And private business is making wide and 
clear the once hidden road to Tomorrow's Tele- 
phone—to the ultimate developement of wire 
communication —to the Automatic Telephone. 









Automatic because the directors de- 
cided to transform their business tel- 
ephones from a liability to an asset. 
They saw what many another great 
business has seen—that theAutomatic 
Telephone is the only one giving 24- 
hour, 365-day secret service for a 
minimum labor and investment cost. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, 
the Alfred Du Pont Estate, the Tono- 
pah Mining Company, Armour and 
Company, Mayo Hospital at Roches- 
ter, Minn., Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, The Great Northern Railway, 


tthe University of Chicago,the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works and hundreds 
of others have installed the Auto- 
matic Telephone and are constantly 
adding to the original installation. 


Everywhere the signs read plain. Everywhere the trails and roads of telephony lead 
toward Tomorrow's Telephone, the Automatic. An unusually interesting and val- 
uable booklet, “Your Telephone—Asset or Liability,” has been prepared especially 
for the use of the executives of the larger business concerns and public institutions. 


A copy will be mailed on request. 


Dept. 55, Morgan and Van Buren Streets, Chicago 





Toledo Buffalo Pittsburgh Detroit 


OFFICES: 
Philadelphia 
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Automatic Electric Co. 


Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones in Use the World Over. 


Boston St. Louis 
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A “Zeppelin” is reported to have passed 
over Dunkirk at 5 p.m. yesterday afternoon, 
proceeding in a northerly direction. 
Bobby informed M‘Gurk that he was 
fool and a dotard and cast him forth. 
M‘Gurk returned at five-thirty, bearing 
written evidence that the Zeppelin had 
: been traced as far as Ostend. 
2 een tints This time his company commander 
promised him that if he appeared again 
that night he would be awarded fourteen 
days’ Field Punishment Number One. 
The result was that upon sitting down 
to breakfast at nine next morning, Bobby 
found upon his plate yet another messagy 
—from his Commanding Officer—sum. 
moning him to the Orderly-room on urgent 
matters at eight-thirty. 
But Bobby scored the final and winning 
& a pe 3 00 ’ trick. Sending for M‘Gurk and Sergeant 
























































M‘Micking, he said: 

“This man, Sergeant, appears to be 
unable to decide when a message is urgent, 
a pla ehehaesesleledtic e e 2 and when it is not. In future, whenever 
M‘Gurk is on night duty, and is in doubt 
as to whether a message should be delivered 
Z at once or put aside till morning, he will 
C Gud ATO O come to you and ask for your guidance 
in the matter. Do you understand?” 

‘Perfectly, sirr!’’ replied the Sergeant, 
Oop to e ale 2heleue outwardly calm. 

““M‘Gurk, do you understand?” 

and /é one O D wom er M‘Gurk looked at Bobby, and then 
round at Sergeant M‘Micking. He re. 
0 nassense equipped $119 ceived a glance which shriveled his marrow. 
The game was up. He grinned sheep- 
ishly, and answered— 

“Vis, sirr!”’ 

g a a ‘ But for all of this, tise field-telephone is 
0 @)-. AD e of greatest importance to all branches of 
the Army. Most of the Buzzers are 
O » civilians, yet more often than not they 
face all the dangers that the most ex- 
perienced soldiers face, and frequently 
more. They are the ones who must repair 
a field-wire broken by a hail of shrapnel, 
7 and very probably have to crawl out 
beneath that same hail to do it. There 
tad Va : is a story in point: 
~ y 


nie 





“ i: ey oy Bs At the Battle of Loos, half a battalion 

i of K (1) pushed forward into a very ad- 
vanced hostile position. There they hung, 
by their teeth. Their achievement was 
great; but unless Headquarters could be 
informed of their exact position and needs, 
they were all dead men. So Corporal 
Greig set out to find them, unreeling wire 
as he went. He was blown to pieces by 
—— an eight-inch shell, but another signaler 
—— was never lacking to take his place. They 
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By Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, Consulting 


Gynecologist, Royal Free 
Hospital, and Governor of St. 
pg hem Paddington, Lon- 







and again and again a Buzzer crawled 
$900 Saves Clothes out to find the broken ends and piece them 
A one-piece garment for together. And ultimately, the tiny, ex- 


























don, Englan 7 . K ‘ . : 
=f tp rials poe feng sean gin posed limb in front having been enabled 
ject Pall of Cy cite aad caacten te at handy for motorists in to explain its exact requirements to the 
young women about to be married. Bishop Boyd changing tires or working around brain behind, the necessary help was forth- 
Carpenter in his introduction says: “Knowledge the machine. Covers you thoroughly oming and the fort was held 
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newspaper which you never heard of. 

’ Occasionally, in response to a faint buzz, 
he takes up his transmitter and indulges 
in an unintelligible altercation with a 
person unseen. You need feel no surprize 
if he is wearing the ribbon of the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal. 





FROZEN SERVIA 


RE we forgetting little Servia, that 

shouted so bravely two years ago, 
“We can take care of ourselves’? The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger prints the 
translation of a portion of the diary of an 
Austrian physician who followed, some 
months ago, in the wake of the outcast 
nation, and who presents with a terrible 


‘simplicity the picture of one mountain 


road, strewn with the bodies of those who 
sought but never reached a refuge from 
the invader. The extract is furnished by a 
Philadelphian, who received it direct from 
his brother, Dr. Spiro Sargentlich, a well- 
known physician lately returned from 
Servia. We read: 


Whole processions of weary, broken 
refugees wander through the blizzard 
toward an unknown goal, where they hope 
to be in safety, but where only a terrible 
death awaits them. Their eyes are set, 
their lips comprest, and no sound is to be 
heard. They are already shadows of death. 
Many of the refugees, horrified by the signs 
of the many dead, turn back, and with 
dumb despair return toward their villages, 
straight into the jaws of the invaders. 

But the Germans, Austrians, and Mag- 
yars command: “Halt! You are in our way; 
you can not pass that road!” And the 
army of living misery starts anew for the 
mountains on the march of death. Such 
few of the refugees as happened to save and 
take with them their cattle and sheep are 
soon overtaken by hussars, who requisi- 
tion the cattle for the Army, as the army of 
the victors must before all else be fed. The 
carts loaded with a few household belong- 
ings, chiefly pillows and blankets, but even 
more with small, weeping children, and 
drawn by oxen and cows, remain deserted 
on the road, where the cattle were unhar- 
nessed and driven away, and the poor 
refugees, mad with despair and helpless- 
ness, remain there, not knowing whether 
to take the children on their backs and go 
forward or to lie down beside the road and 
wait for death to bring relief. 

Round many of these carts you already 
see the corpses of women and children. 
Here and there one of the corpses is still 
warm, and the correspondent and the hus- 
sars do all they can to restore it to life. 
Herr Roda-Roda takes many exhausted 
refugees in his car, but soon the car is over- 
crowded. They meet a woman with a child 
on her back. Her face is tanned and 
weather-beaten, her mouth wide open, her 
teeth gleam like pearls and in the icy air 
her breath envelops her like a cloud. She 
walks swiftly and courageously, her tattered 
clothes fluttering in the storm. ‘‘Stop! 
Here is the car. You can come in.” . 
She stops, her lips move, but she can not 
speak. ... Her breast heaves like an 
engine. At last she stammers in a hoarse 
voice, ‘Only the child!”” She was offered 
apiece of bread and meat, and immediately 
gave it to the child, a girl of four years. 
She was given another piece and put it in 
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OU, yourself, can easily make that dirty, grimy, old hood 
look just like new and save the cost of revarnishing— 
all you need is Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax. 


dJOHNSON'S CLEANER 


entirely removes all stains, scum, road-oil, tar and grease from body, 
hood and fenders. Even those spots that are ground in—mud freckles 
—and surface scratches you thought were permanent—will disappear 
like magic under Johnson’s Cleaner. It doesn’t injure or scratch the 
finest varnish—simply cleans and prepares it for the Wax polish. 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is the proper body polish to use on your car. It preserves the varnish 
and protects it from the weather, adding years to its life. It covers up 
mars and scratches—prevents checking and ‘‘sheds water like a duck’s back.” 


A Dust-Proof Polish 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike coating 
to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. After a dirty, dusty trip just 
wipe off your car—it isn’t necessary to wash it. Many people even wax 
the under side of their fenders because the mud comes off so easily. 


Makes a “‘Wash’’ Last for Weeks 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax isa boon to the man who takes care of his own car 
as it makesa‘‘wash’’ last twice aslong. It will keep the body, hood and fen- 
ders of your car as beautifully polished as when it came out of the factory. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax 
—it will sell quicker and you can get from $50 to $100 more for it. 








USE COUPON AND CONVINCE YOURSELF 





I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared’ Wax—sufficient for a 


good test. 


INE sa ee SES Oe ened od Se war 


ly EP TE 5553 og SRA eis Sere she Sptyel bs. aie one 
Fill out this coupon and mail to 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 























sudden shocks. 


simple. 


of the car. 





Smooth the Road 
for Ford Cars 


Ford Springs are flexible and well balanced—you 
don’t need a shock absorber. 

You do need a shock snubber. 
the sudden rebound of the springs—and prevent the 
uncomfortable bouncing up and down. 

Paramount Snubbers stop the car from bounding 
from side to side, or up and down—they ease the car 
over the roughest road and make the going comfortable. 

They ease the springs on the rebound, greatly de- 
creasing the possibilities of breaking spring leaves from 


They add years to the life of the car and increase 
the riding comfort of the passengers. 
Paramount Snubbers are an accessory pure and 


You do not have to remove a single Ford part. 
You do not have to drill a hole— 


Simply attach the snubbers to the springs with she aid of a 
wrench, buckle the heavy canvas belt around the axle, and your 
Ford is ready for immediate use. 


Any Ford owner can attach Paramount Snubbers in ten minutes. 
$5.00 for the pair—high in efficiency—guaranteed for the life 


Ask your accessory dealer for Paramount Snubbers 
not have them send us money order and name and address of your 
dealer, and we will send them direct. 

The Detroit Engineering Products Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A device to check 
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COURAGE—HONOR—MANLINESS 


Here Are Three Books That Will Inspire These Things In Your BOY 


“The Boy’s Book of 
Battles” 


By ERIC WOOD 










Stirring stories 
of great battles on land and 


many others. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color 
-tone 
err Lovee 12mo. Dec- 
i orated Cloth 


Oe” FUNK & WAGNAL 


**The Boy Scouts’ 
Roll of Honor”’ 


By ERIC WOOD 


The stories of a multitude of 
scouts, who, true to their record, 
at the risk of life and limb, 
have saved life on land or sea. 
Beautifully illustrated. Lieut:- 
General. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout, has writ- 
ten the foreword. 

z2mo, Cloth. $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.37. 





‘‘ The Boy’s Book 
of Adventure” 


By Eric Wood 


True tales of actual adventure 
make up the many thrilling 
chapters of which this book is 
composed. Man-eating Lions in 
East Africa; Roosevelt's Ride 
for Life; Sir George Grey at- 
tacked by Australian Aborig- 
ines ; Fire at Sea on the stricken 
“ Clydesdale "; Tracked by 
Wolves; A Leap for Life; A 
Treacherous Guide, etc. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


At all Bookstores or the Publishers 
LS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 





her pocket, saying: “For to-morrow. .., 
For the child.” ... 

A few yards farther on they see four 
men, sitting beside a small fire, nodding 
drowsily. Three of the men are young and 
one old. Doubtless they are Servian sol- 
diers disguised in civilian clothes. The 
correspondent reminds them of getting 
frozen, but they do not move. Force is 
needed to compel them to leave their place 
and come into the car. Further along the 
road stands an old man extraordinarily 
tall, the wind lashes his long white beard 
and hair. He stands there, bowed and 
leaning on a long staff . . . the true sym- 
bol of the martyred and down-trodden 
Servian nation. What is to become of 
him? The car is full, and by the time the 
human load has been safely borne to Usce 
and the car has returned his fate will be 
sealed. It is about fifteen miles to Usce, 
and in the present state of the roads that 
means a journey of five hours. The car 
passes, the old man is left behind. The 
snowstorm increases, and soon, very soon, 
the Servian Ahasver will lie buried under 
a snowdrift....... 





“RED-TAPE” TANGLES 


N amusing instance of red tape in the 

supposedly efficient conduct of our 
expedition into Mexico was noted recently, 
in a provision in our military field-hospital 
rules for the extraction of teeth. The 
smallest number of teeth recognized is two. 
Any trooper, on pursuing the proper formal- 
ities, may have two teeth extracted, but he 
may not have a single tooth pulled free 
of charge. There is no provision for it, 
Presumably it is believed that any sturdy 
American trooper should be able to bear 
patiently with the ache of one tooth. It 
is only when two are in action, sending 
alternating currents of agony up and down 
his nervous system, that his suffering may 
be officially alleviated. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger recounts several 
instances of red-tape entanglements else- 
where that are quite as wildly humorous. 
The first one mentioned was also “‘made 
in Ameriea,”’ as we read: 

In one bureau of this Government it 
was for a long time the rule that if a 
clerk wished a new lead-pencil he must 
turn in to the proper authority the stump 
of the one that had become too short for 
further use. A terrible thing occurred 
one day. A clerk received his new pencil 
without returning the end of the old one, 
and before this fact was discovered this 
clerk had been transferred to another 
office. Shortly after the assumption of his 
new duties the clerk received an official 
intimation to the effect that he had neg- 
lected to turn in his pencil-end. By this 
time, however, the old end had disappeared. 

In order to avoid official reprimand, the 
resourceful clerk purchased a new pencil, 
eut off a piece about the length of the 
missing end, and dispatched it to the 
stationery department. Everybody was 
satisfied. 

Another instance of official deviousness 
oceurred in French Senegal. Two eivilian 
Frenchmen were traveling in that coun- 
reaching 


trv, and greatly desired, upon 









bi 
of 
of 












Finding 


the capital, to procure a bath. 
none available about the town, they sought 
to purchase one at the military hospital. 
They were most affably received, and the 
following conversation ensued: 


“Certainly,” said the polite official; 
“names and birthplaces?” 

The travelers were aghast. ‘‘But,’’ they 
objected, “‘we merely want a bath.” 

“Quite so,’ continued the official. 
“What are your names, and where and 
when were you born; and are you Govern- 
ment employees, soldiers, or officers? No? 
Well, the rules do not provide for this. 
Just a moment. I[ will read them again. 
Yes; here is your case. You must first 
make out on stamped paper an application 
to the Governor of the colony. After 
favorable notice from his Exeelleney, you 
will send another application to the chief 
colonial physician, who will send for you 
and examine you.” 

“But we are not ill.’ 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, but it is the 
rule. Having examined you, the doctor 
will give you two non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ bath-tickets, to be delivered to the 
assistant physician.” 

‘*Why non-commissioned officers’ bath? ”’ 
asked one of the travelers, becoming more 
and more interested. 

“For this reason: In our accounts we 
recognize only two categories of persons— 
officers and civil employees; the latter 
taking rank with officers or petty officers. 
You are not official at all. If officers were 
to find you in their baths, they would 
probably make a row.” = ~< 


“What period of time will all these 


formalities consume?” asked one of the 
travelers. 

“Oh, two or three days, provided your 
application is approved at the Govern- 
ment House.” 

In a certain English-Army store a cat 
was kept to protect from rats the great 
quantity of military clothing kept there. It 
was a most efficient feline, and its industry 
und faithfulness were recognized by a small 


_periodical stipend, devoted solely to its 


maintenance. Then, we are told, came a 
wave of reform and orders to retrench. 
The cat must be done away with, and 


traps substituted. The account continues: 


The officer in charge was directed to 
make requisition for ‘‘Traps, rat, wire, 
iron, galvanized, Mark 1, in the propor- 
tion of one to every 100 suits of clothing.” 
In the next “changes in war-material,’”’ an 
elaborate picture and description of the 
trap appeared, and the cat was declared 
obsolete and ordered to be handed over 
to the Commissariat Department to be 
sold. The traps duly arrived, and a 
return was ordered to ‘be submitted 
monthly. 

The return in question was arranged in 
bird-eage form, and was a masterpiece 
of its kind, showing at a glance the amount 
of clothing in the store, the cubic measure- 
ments of each room, the number of traps 
on hand, and the number of rats caught 
each day. Mice were to be shown under 
“Remarks.” The percentage of rats caught 
{o suits of clothing, and of rats to traps, 
was to be marginally noted. 

As it was feared that the officer in 
charge of the store might endeavor to take 
credit for mice as rats, the measurements 
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Safe, Easy and Sure 


Mother knows that Foster 
Friction Plug won't let her 
slip. 


No matter what your age, you 
can have the child-step, the safety, 
surety and buoyancy of youth, 


Walking is a pleasure on 


cAT'S PA 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes in Cat's Paw 
Rubber Heels to track mud and dirt, 
and they make all slippery roads and 
pavements safe. 


Because the Foster Friction Plug won't 
let you slip — makes the heels wear lon- 
ger, too—therefore most economical. 
They cost no more than the ordi kind — 
they are easy to find—all dealers sell them— 
50 cents attached —Black or Tan. Walk 
easy, safe and sure. Get a pair today, 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 
































10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
BrictsonTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
for every Brict 


ire user. Tire economy and 
i inst punctures, 

rim cuts. Brict- 

il and 








The Club Woman’s 


Handybook of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
For many years in charge of club work in the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 
In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbag, this 
guide-book gives the club woman the necessary tools to 
organize and conduct her club. 
In this new book you will find: 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 
—Book Lists—Topics for Papers— 
Outlines for Programs— Complete 
Programs—And Full Information 
as to the use of Libraries and 
Literary Tools —— And Public 
Sources of Information on People 
and Topics of the Day. 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75c net 
By mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 














This Was The Test 

All over the country, for 
twelve months, business 
men have been proving 
the S-V in their hauling 
service. They usedtheS-V 
opposite any othertire they 
chose to buy in the open 
market, with the under- 
standing that the S-V was 
to be free did it failtoshow 
a lower cost than the other. 

Now these men know 
which truck tire costs the 
least onthe basis of service. 


















OOD£YEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 
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Truck tire buying—thanks 
to the Goodyear S-V 
demonstration—is now 
placed on a basis of 
positive knowledge. 


For twelve months the 
Goodyear S-V was on 
trial—in practically 
every city of size—in 
the first wide-open com- 
petitive test ever given 
on a truck tire. 


We agreed to refund the 
price of the Goodyear 
S-V if it failed to show 
a lower cost than any 
other make on an op- 
posite wheel of the 
same truck. 


Of all the thousands of tires 
sold bythisplan, lessthan 
a dozen were replaced. 


Records show that hun- 
dreds of S-V tires have 
averaged 15,000 miles 
or better, and are still 
going. The large ma- 
jority of those sold dur- 
ing the test-year are still 
in use. 


It is also shown the S-V 
rendered the character- 
istic Goodyear result— 
better service, longer 
mileage, and lower cost. 



















































The S-V 


Proves Its Case 


That is what the S-V 


started out to prove— 
and that is what it did 
prove. 


Many business men, at 


sea on the truck tire 
question, studied the 
Goodyear S-V offer, then 


said: 


“Give us S-V equipment 


ali around. If you can 
afford to offer a tire on 
that basis, it must be 
good—and we want it!” 


They sensed what was be- 


hind the S-V offer—our 
positive belief, and our 
moral certainty, that the 
S-V was sure to give 
better service and longer 
mileage at lower cost. 


The truck tire world knows 


that in actual competi- 
tive service our faith was 
more than justified. 


The S-V proof will save 


you doubt and save you 
money on future truck 
tire equipment. 


The nearest Goodyear 


Branch will be glad to 
submit to you the facts, 
figures and actual serv- 
ice records. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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of the animals caught were then or- 
dered to be inserted, and the officer in 
charge was authorized to demand “a 
‘suitable service measuring-rod for the 
purpose.” 

This rod was accordingly asked for, 
but the demand elicited the reply that 
“these stores formed part of ‘chests, tools, 
ete.,’ which were only allowed at stations 
for which carpenters’ shops were author- 
ized.” A strong appeal was accordingly 
made for the erection of a carpenters’ 
shop, which appeal was sanctioned at a 
cost of some hundreds of pounds. 

Meanwhile the officer in charge of the 
store acknowledged the receipt of the 
traps and requested instructions as to how 
they were to be set. The reply came 
that ‘‘the matter had been under consid- 
eration and instructions would shortly be 
published.” The first monthly returns 
showed several suits of clothing destroyed 
by rats. 

‘*None but men of superior intelligence” 
were to be permitted to touch the traps, 
and a warrant-officer was to be detailed 
to instruct them. A return was to be 
submitted monthly, showing the number 
of men instructed. 

Still no rats were caught and the de- 
struction of clothing continued. It was 
ordered that the return showing number 
of men instructed should be submitted in 
duplicate once a week. Even this failed 
to produce an improvement. 

Finally, the authorities were compelled 
to admit that ‘‘the traps had not answered 
their expectations, and that there ap- 
peared to be no fault either in the traps 
themselves or in the setting,” and inci- 
dentally it was asked what bait had been 
used. 

The officer in charge of the clothing- 
store pointed out that no allowance was 
made for bait in the regulations, and that 
he could not be expected to provide it out 
of his own pocket. 


A humorous attempt on the part of the 
British sailor, Sir John Phillimore, to 
thwart departmental rules of the red-tape 
variety is also recorded. Before the days 
of steel ships the allowance of paint in 
the Royal Navy was pitifully small, so 
that many a commander had to pay out 
large sums from his own moneys in order 
to keep his ship in decent condition. Sir 
John, feeling that neither patriotism nor 
a sense of duty necessarily imposed this 
burden upon himself, resolved to “reason’’ 
with the Navy Board. His reasoning took 
the following form: 


He painted one side of his yellow frigate 
black and white, and used the rest of the 
black paint in printing on the other side, 
in large letters, ‘‘No More Paint!” 

The Navy Board wrote to call his atten- 
tion to the impropriety of his conduct 
and signed themselves, as they always 
did officially, ‘‘ Your affectionate friends.” 
Sir John made reply that he could not 
obliterate the objectionable letters unless 
he were given more paint, and signed 
himself in turn, ‘‘ Your affectionate friend, 
John Phillimore.” 

The naval authorities then called his at- 
tention to the impropriety of the signature, 
to which Sir John responded, in acknowl- 
edging the letter, that he regretted that 
the paint had not been sent, and ending: 
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the Modern Smoker Talks: 


Call me the Efficiency Man: I won’t 
complain. I want the best from life. 


I want more from business than profit—I 
want achievement. I want more from eating than 
pleasure—I want health., I want more from 
smoking than flavor—I want no regrets. 


I get these things by moderation. 
And I smoke ROBERT BURNS because it is 


sang Help Fe modern—cigar . . . 
Yes, its flavor satisfies, yet leaves me razor-keen at busi- 
ness. It tastes as good, yet leaves me soothed at home! 


* ¥* * © * 


Now just 4ow does | rare mildness. The neutral 
ROBERT BURNS balance Sumatra wrapper Ae/ps that 
this satisfying flavor quality with | mildness. 
this unquestioned soothing, rest- So with all the joys of 
ful quality! Havana flavor and none of the 
; fuddling effects of Havana 

The blend and the curing heaviness, the ROBERT 
explain it. is Havana filler | BURNS moves forward with 
gives it fine flavor. Our own | the modern times, and is today 
special curing gives that Havana | better than ever before. 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
ocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS himself. Price Sc. 


. Robt Burns |O* 


Little Bobbie 5¢ 





Sold by thousands 


of dealers in the SMOKER’S NOTE—If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 
U. S. and particu- them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
larly by those who cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
display this sign. nerves will both thank you. 


Strairon & Storm, Manufacturers, 119 West 40TH Street, New York Ciry 




















Produced in the School 

of Experience for 

Students of Personal 
Comfort 


THE 
Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


has one button and one button- 
hole—at the chest. 


Years of study have been spent in 
designing this garment. People learned 
at once what an advance it was over the 
old-fashioned union suit just as that was 
an improvement over the two-piece idea. 
If you have schooled your- 
self to enduring the draw- 
backs of other underwear, 
take a recess and see what 
comfort and pleasure you 
ean get from wearing one 
smooth thickness of fabric 


that lies smooth to the 
body without wrinkle, 
bulge, roll or gap. . 





You can get these 
suits in nainsook, in 
knit goods, or in j 
the famous Keep- 
Kool mesh, at the 
best haberdashers’ 
and department 
stores everywhere, | 
but if you have the 
least difficulty send 
your size with remit \ 
tance to the manu 
facturers at Albany, 
N. Y., and we will | 
gladly supply you / 
direct; delivery pre 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Honor Roll 
of Advantages. 
(One for every button eliminated.) 


. Perfect comfort 
.-Perfect fit 
--Time saved \ 
-» Temper kept “4 
.-No gapping 

--Quality fabrics ‘ 
--No bunching \ - 
.»No lost buttons 
..No torn buttonholes \ 
..Splendid workmanship 


PRICES 


Men’s—Knitted or f 
Nainsook 
$1, $1.50, $2 
Boys’—(Knitted Only) 
50 cents 


Se eee tee 


Seat awevn~= 





A catalog illustrating the com- 
plete line of summer and winter 
weights will be sent free on re- 
quest. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers j 


Albany New York 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















“Tl am no longer your affectionate friend, 
Join Phillimore.”’ 

His frigate was permitted to retain her 
original yellow, and thus the Navy Board 
punished Sir John’s impertinence. 





AMERICANS IN GERMANY 


| be trunk-packing-time in Germany 
every time a new note arrives. The 
American colony there spends half its 
time packing up for a hurried departure, 
and the other half ofits time unpacking 
when the crisis is seemingly past. Some 
months ago, Ambassador Gerard secured 
all the telephone-numbers of the American 
residents in Berlin. Since then they have 
listened anxiously for the fateful telephone- 
bell to ring. When President Wilson urges 


sé 


the Germans not to prove themselves ‘‘de- 
liberately unfriendly,”’ the packing begins. 
When he holds them to “strict accounta- 
bility,” the landlord is interviewed as to 
what concessions he will make in regard 
to the lease, and, with the promise to 
“sever diplomatic relations,” they arrange 
immediately with the warehouse man for 
the storage of their furniture. 
it is no joke, we are assured by Gilbert 


To them 


Hirsch, who writes from Berlin to the 
New York Evening Post, for, besides all 
the arrangements that must be made, 
there is a distinct sinking at the heart of 
each one of our “colonists” in Germany 
at thought of leaving, and a feeling ‘‘ that 
the war has torn him up by the roots.” 
the 


relation 


Meanwhile, between notes eolonist 
finds the 


country of his birth and-that of his resi- 


himself in a new to 


dence, His importance has increased, and 
it is difficult for him to avoid the office of 
unofticial ambassador, even if he would. 
As the writer explains: 


If he is living in Berlin, he comes to 
feel himself responsible for every Ameri- 
can note. And it does not end there 
he feels himself responsible for all the 
official German replies. He knows a Ger- 
man whose wife’s sister related by 
marriage to a man in the Foreign Office 
who is said to have the confidence of 
von Jagow. Naturally he feels it ineum- 
bent on himself to make this German 
“understand” the American situation. He 
regards it as a patriotic duty. 

He may not have been a patriot before 
the war. Indeed, he may have been a 
confirmed exile, the kind that is ‘‘ bored 
and disgusted’’ by conditions in his own 
country, and smilingly accepts the taunt 
of “expatriate!” flung at him from across 
the ocean, as if it were a sort of honorary 
degree. He may have been observing Ger- 
man conditions as impartially as if he had 
come there from Timbuktu, or the Milky 
Way, or anywhere except the United 
States. 

But since the outbreak of the war, he 
has never, for a single second, been allowed 
to forget that he is an American—an 
American in Berlin—an American in Berlin 
in war-time. He has been taught that 
the American eagle and the Prussian eagle 
are birds of two entirely distinet. species. 
He is taught this by the Germans them- 


Is 
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selves. He is blamed by the Germans 
because he is an American; and by his 
friends in America because he has stayed 
on in Germany. But at least he is cured 
of his detachment. 

The American business man in Berlin, 
when he found his country growing some- 
what unpopular among his best customers, 
tried, at first, to swim against the tide, 
He organized luncheon clubs and meetings 
where the other business men could join 
him in a chorus of friendly utterances 
toward Germany, hopes of continued 
amity, and —trade relations. He had a 
sublime American faith in the efficiency 
of “all getting together’; and he started 
swimming manfully, hoping for the tide 
to turn. 

Artists and musicians stayed on in Ger- 
many because, in spite of the war, their 
work and study. were not interrupted. One 
artist who had lived in Berlin several 
years actually had the courage to exhibit 
the first time. He had to run a double fire 
—from critics of his art, which is ex- 
tremely modern, and from critics of his 
country, which had been growing more 
unpopular day by day. : 

Another man, a singer, whose first name 
sounded English, and whose last name 
might have been anything, was actually 
told that he had lost certain engagements 
because of the German feeling, and was 
advised to sign himself simply by his last 
name, like princes and excellencies. Yet 
art does remain international; and one of 
the most popular concerts given in Berlin 
during the war had, as its special attrac- 
tion, a French violinist—a woman—and 
an Italian pianist—who was also a woman. 
And in the newspaper criticisms no men- 
tion was made of their nationality. 

The Hétel Adlon, two minutes from the 
Brandenburger Thor, two minutes from 
Wilhelmstrasse, where the American 
newspaper men live. Some Germans go 
there, too—kings, barons, privy council- 
ors, professors, army officers, millionaires. 
But America is in possession. The Ger- 
mans being lathered in the barber-shop or 
leaning up against the “American bar” 
seem like outsiders. 


Is 


It is a nervous life—that of Berlin for 
the American, newsman. ‘It would be so 
easy for him to be indisereet, and there 
are so many occasions when he is tempted 
almost beyond his strength to express 
himself vividly just once. But, “one phrase 
of slang misunderstood by a hard-working 
German detective (a plain-clothes patriot 
who has forgotten his dictionary, and must 
therefore give a free translation in his re- 
port) may lose him his chance to interview 
a prince!” .The writer continues: 

But there is a type of American who 
will sit there drinking coffee with his 
friends, apparently oblivious to the danger 
of being overheard. To the horror of his 
companions, he says—mentioning a well- 
known German name: 

*“Why, he is the head of all the intrigue 
in Germany.” 

There is a shudder. 

“Some one will hear you,” says one of 
the party. 

“I don’t give a hang who hears me,” 
he replies. ‘‘They all know it as well as 
I do.” 

No one says anything. No one dares to 
say anything. Side-long glances are shot 
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Decidelt Like A Business Man 


When the ignition question looms up big, as it should when selecting a 
car, the buyer will do well to consider the commercial field, where keen 
judgment gets under the paint and trimmings. 
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The most essential item, yet the least understood, is ignition. Ignition 
.is very important; serious consideration should be given it, for without 
the vital spark, the engine is dead, the car useless. If the ignition source 
is unreliable, the car is a failure. 


Buyers of motor trucks have ferreted out this fact: they insist upon 
reliability. No vital factor can be a weak link. Ignition, above all, 
must be dependable. To be dependable, it must be separate, distinct 
from any other adjunct, unaffected by carelessness, heat or cold, 
moisture or dryness—in a word, it must be magneto ignition. 


Car Buyers Take Heed 


Makers of motor trucks know the essentials, know that a dollar or two 
more for magneto ignition is money not sunk but invested, know that 
business men seeking to improve transportation cannot have the wool 
pulled over their eyes. Makers of motor trucks, all but 5 per cent, use 
magneto ignition. Most motor trucks keep going and are good invest- 
ments. The automobile buyer can well take a leaf from the motor truck 
buyers’ book. 


Look again at the illustration—it tells a convincing story; then when you 
buy your motor car, look under the hood, look for a magneto, insist 
upon a magneto. 


Be Satisfied Use Magneto Ignition Specify Bosch 


Correspondence Invited—-Magneto Catalog on request 


Bosch Magneto Company, 235 West 46th Street, New York 


Chicago Detroit Service Stations in Every State San Francisco Toronto 






































“The Light 
That Failed’— 


is a good story, but when the light 
failsin your own home—when 
suddenly the electric current gives 
out and you’re left fumbling for 
matches—that’s a different story. 


You can prevent that kind of 
trouble by using the 


SIXIN-ONE 
FUSE PLUG 


the greatest improvement in electric 
lighting since the invention of the 
incandescent lamp. 


You need never be without light 
in your home. Simply pull and turn 
—every turn’s a new fuse. 


Safe—economical—convenient. 
A Quick, Sure Method that 


Restores service instantly when a 
‘ 
fuse ““Blows.”’ 

Do you know what a Fuse Plug is? You 
should. There are several of them in your 
home. 

A Fuse Plug is an electric safety valve 
that ‘‘blows’’ when the current overloads 
the wires in your house. 
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The old fashioned kind is a single plug. 
When it blows, some part of your house is 
immediately in darkness and you have to 
send for an electrician to come and insert 
a new plug before you have light again. 

The §IONE PLUG does away with all 
that. It saves you time, money and discom- 
fort. You give the SIMONE Fuse Plug a 
slight turn and your lights are instantly 
burning as before—no fuss or bother when 
a blown-out fuse has left you suddenly in 
the dark, No groping about for candles 
or oil lamps, while your guests and family 
sit in unrelieved gloom waiting hour after 
hour for the lights to flash on again and re- 
store brightness and comfort to your home. 





Also invaluable in office buildings, 
factories, apartment houses; hotels, 
theatres, etc. Approved by the 
National Board of FireUndzrwriters. 











Ask your nearest electrical dealer to in- 
stall §IX-ONE FUSE PLUGS in your house 
before dark today. Price, 30 cents per 
plug; containing six fuses. If he hasn’t 
got them, send us his name and address, or 
order from us direct. We publish a little 
folder called 
**When Your Electric Lights Go Out.’’ 

Write for it today and we will send it 
free by return mail. 


ATLAS SELLING AGENCY, Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





i Own a Library of 100 
Famous Paintings 





FAITHFU L reproductions of 
wo-ld’s greatest “old mass 
ters” in actual colors. Hand 
mounted. New process. Looks 
like canvas. 2 sumptuous vol- 
umes Over $5,000,000 worth 
of paintings shown, representing 
the finest examples from each of 
the famous European Galleries. 
Published in co-operation with 
Cassell Co., famous London 
Art Publishers. Introduction by 
C. K. Chesterton. Life and chief 
characteristics of artist accom- 
pany each reproduction. Nota 
mere collection of pictures, but 
a real library of art. 


Sent on Approvel, at our risk. 
_—— price, pay as convenient. 
sagt acti action necessary. Write 

geo ye = ae remark- 


for vr full 
A postal 


able free trial offer. 
will do, but send it now. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 656, New York 














Is your car safe in the public garage? It 
would he safer in your own private 
portable steel garage such as the Whitaker 
——safe from fire, thieves and joy riders. 
Get our free book, ‘‘ Where to Keep the 
Car."" which throws some new light on 
Send now 


FOR LARC OR 
SMALLTARS 
Dept. D Portsmouth, Ohio INEXPENSIVE. 


FINE PROOF STEELCARAGE 


this question. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER co. 















2-Room 
Wren House 


Make Y our Garden Sing 


Chicago bird houses are absolutely successful. 
Endorsed by the Audubon Societies and by the 
foremost bird lovers of the country. Our years 
of experience manufacturing for the wholesale 
trade enables us to sell bird houses of merit 
at a lower cost than you can obtain elsewhere. 
Learn how tomake your garden teem with 
life and animation. We sell direct. Write 
today for Free Catalog. 


CHICAGO BIRD HOUSE Co. 


to E. E. Ed & Co. 
627 S. Norton Street Chicago, Ill. 
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toward the next table, where a pair of light- 
blue Prussian eyes seem to take on a hard, 
cold light. 

But nothing ever happens to this not 
uncommon type of American. Perhaps 
it is because he is known to say every- 
thing he thinks, and is therefore not con- 
sidered dangerous. 

I met an American from the Far West, 
who had come to Berlin in order to give 
his part of the country, in his words, 
“the real dope” about Germany and the 
war. He had come because he “loved 
Germany” and ‘‘had always stood by the 
under dog, anyway.” His love of Ger- 
many was compounded in equal parts of 
hatred of the Japanese, which he extended 
to all their allies, and a weakness for Bach 






fugues, of which, to look at him, you 
would never have suspected him. His 
conviction that Germany was the “under 


dog” grew out of his having been the 
under dog whenever he had tried to de- 
fend her. 

He had come to stay until the end of 
the war. To my surprize, one day | 
found him getting ready to leave. 

I asked him why. 

‘**Because,” he declared, putting a pair 
of corduroy trousers into his steamer- 
trunk, ‘‘these Germans can’t distinguish 
me from President Wilson. So I’m going 
back. You don’t mind if I go right on 
packing?” 

His next disappointment, it seems, was 
that the Germans had misconstrued that 
spirit of pure chivalry which had brought 
him half-way round the world to stand 
by them. It seems that when he first 
spoke, in a perfectly natural way, of ‘‘lov- 
ing Germany,” he had expected that they 
would embrace him as a brother. They 
didn’t. And one day a German he knew 
took him aside and told him to stop say- 
ing that he loved Germany, explaining 
to him that his protestations of affection 
made the Germans suspect him of being 
a spy. 

He tried not to be hurt. Indeed, he 
tried to follow the man’s advice and show 
himself quite indifferent to Germany. 

He seems to have succeeded. For the 
Germans began to say—and he got wind 
of it—‘‘Now he is showing himself in his 
true colors.” 

“And the worst of it is,” he went on, 
“that to hear them talk you wouldn’t 
know they were at war with Japan at all!” 

At that moment there was a knock at 
the door, and an official in a blue uniform, 
carrying a portfolio, entered the room to 
ask if he were leaving Germany, and, if so, 
by which frontier and by what train. 

When the man had closed the door 
behind him, my friend came up to me. 

“Tell me now—on the level—did that 
fellow look as if he thought I was lying 
to him—or was‘it just my imagination?” 

I assured him it must be his imagination. 

“T suppose,” he said thoughtfully, 
“‘they’re afraid to let you know they think 
for fear you might not be. 
Then they’d feel foolish.” 

The real trouble, he went on to say, 
was that he did ‘‘take issue with the 
Germans on the relation of the State and 
the individual. They don’t,’’ he concluded 
with great seriousness; ‘‘they don’t really 
respect my individuality.” 

We are assured, however, that there is 
another type of American who fits far 





better into the German scheme of things, 
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and in spite of the fact that he is, if any- 
thing, more truly American than any of 
the others. We read of him: 


This man spent a few years at a German 
university; and the spirit of the German 
Army, of the whole German nation, has been 
to him merely an extension of that spirit 
he came to love at Heidelberg or Bonn. 
He has spent hours and days arguing with 
his friends to prove that Germany was 
just as democratic as America. The 
social reforms which they called pater- 

nalistic, he insisted, were forced on the 
German Government by the Social Demo- 
crats—the common people. When they 
spoke of German efficiency as being ‘‘mere- 
ly mechanical,” he reminded them that 
“efficiency” is an American catchword, 
and asked them why they blamed the 
Germans for practising what we preach. 

During the war, Americans have had 
to speak German at the telephone in order 
that Central might report what is said 
to the police. Whenever any one has 
dropt into English, he has found himself 
cut off. 

An American woman who loved Ger- 
many was telephoning one day. The maid 
ushered a stranger into the adjoining 
room. When she had finished telephoning, 
he showed her his badge, and explained 
that he had been sent up from Police 
Headquarters. 

“You are accused,” said the detective 
solemnly, ‘‘of having spoken of the Ger- 
mans—over the telephone—as ‘ Schweine’ 
(pigs) !”” 


She denied it angrily. The detective’s _ 


manner changed. He had, he told her, 
stopt at the nearest police station and 
made inquiries. The local policeman had 
spoken in her praise. 

“Besides that,’”’ he added, gravely, ‘‘I 
have just heard you speaking over the 
telephone. And I can see now that a tele- 
phone-girl might not understand you— 
exactly.”’ 

She enjoyed it all as a joke on her pro- 
nunciation of German. But there was 
another member of ‘‘The Colony” who did 
not take a similar experience in the same 
spirit. She, too, was falsely accused of 
speaking against Germany, and was twice 
given official warning. The second time 
she was told that, if complaints against 
her were again repeated, she must prepare 
for the worst. She did. She sat in a 
window where she could see any one com- 
ing toward the house some distance off. 
She had decided that if she saw a police- 
man coming to arrest her, she would 
commit suicide. 

As it turned out, the policeman did not 
come. Instead she received a letter from 
a very high source, apologizing for the 
mistake that had been made. And later 
her feeling was somewhat softened when 
she learned that the whole affair had 
sprung from the malice of a personal 
enemy. 

“But,”’ asked a Prussian friend after- 
ward, “‘if you had a clear conscience, why 
should you have taken it all so tragically?”’ 

He reminded her of all the great Prus- 
sians who had been under surveillance by 
the police, from Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau, the generals who had created the 
army which defeated Napoleon, down to 
the Socialist, and even, not so very long 
ago, to the Liberal, Reichstag leaders. He 
seemed to have an idea that she should 
feel flattered at being in such distinguished 
company. 
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A Successful and Economical 


Application of the Loose Leaf 
Idea to Catalogs 


OUR catalog is, essentially, an everchanging record of the goods you 
Y make or sell. It may change materially in a few weeks, or months 
time, but does not change completely in a decade. Every minor 
change, however, makes the rest of the book obsolete. Such a con- 
dition increases the cost of keeping your trade informed, tremendously. 
Then too there is the possibility that all 
your trade cannot be interested in everything 
you make or sell, but they must have an expen- 
sive record of it all because that is the way it 
has always been done. It is terribly wasteful 
and waste is pure, unadulterated expense. 
However, one of the most serious draw- 
backs to an application’ of the loose leaf idea to 
catalogs has been that a binder at all practical 
or desirable has cost too much. 


A Proudfit Loose Leaf Catalog is your 
regular catalog, with removable leaves, 
at an initial cost you can well afford. 


We can remove the covers from your catalog, cut off the 
fold, punch the leaves to take the bands and your old catalog 
is loose leaf, the expense trifling. 





Unlimited expansion where required and the firmness 
of the binder never varies whether one or one hundred 
leaves are used. 








Binding margin required less than | inch. 
Absolutely flat opening. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Catalogs are never wedge shaped 
at the back. They are always only as thick as the cover 
plus leaves. 


“Fit your catalog to your Pages can be removed or replaced instantly. 
trade’’ is the name of the 


Clab Booklets cova: of The leaves in a Proudfit Loose Leaf Catalog are held 


by compression, not by the punchings in the leaves. 





which you see illustrated here. 
This booklet tells you “why” No “stuffing” of catalogs with “revised price lists” or 
in detail and ay epee e descriptions of new numbers. 

ged Mage vg ben pe! A Proudfit Loose Leaf Catalog is always up-to-date. 
great savings for you and It has bound-book appearance and safety, and loose 
greater convenience for your leaf utility. 

trade—the people whose inter- 
ests it is good business for you 
to serve. And recollect, the 
unsettled condition of the paper 
market is rapidly making the Your catalog will be reduced 15% in weight in binding 
regulation bound catalog ter- margin alone. 

ribly expensive—more so than 


This binder is as well suited in all requirements, (including 
even price,) to the catalog needs of a manufacturer showing 
only a small line as it is to those of a big jobbing house. 


ever before. Division Ave., South 
Permit us to send you E Grand Rapids, 
“Fit your catalog to your 3 cose Ear @ Michigan. 


trade’”’ at once. 
























Runs on Alcohol Keeps Your Shirt Down 
——— 
‘anywhere. No el electricity, wires or Don’t be bothered with ag shirt 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to ‘ its | ae BAD) buiging out in front. Wear the 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. bad se rT 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu- Missin-Link 
So. aa ‘ —_ cose fie gobs | | This simple and practical (invisible) 
Soe device positively holds shirts ~~ 
j smooth and supports the trousers, I 
cash with order A af ay wana pee i your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 
Lake Breeze Motor, 577 W. Monroe St., Gup WILSON-ROCHE MFG. CO. 
204 Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 





















. READY TO SERVE ON TOAST OR PATTY SHELLS 
Tender fresh farm-raised poultry—exquisite Golden Cream 
sauce—a few pimentos, mushrooms a’plenty. The great hotels’ 
pag pel your lunch, mest. guest, outing, 

oe . And so inexpensive—25c at fine grocers. 
Direct, at $1. 45 or $2.85 half doz. aapeens 
paid if you mention your best groce: 


Purity Cross, Inc., Route 2L.D., Providence, R.L 
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Prices: 
Silk . . 50c 
Lisle. . 25c 


This is the men’s standard garter— 
light, sanitary—non-binding— 
the ideal garter. At all 
haberdashers’. 





EU UTS Fath 


No Metal 


’ Men’s Side 
Garter 

This ‘garter is made 
for those who do not like 
a garter around their legs. 
It is used with athletic 
underwear,and if you are 
troubled with swollen 
veins in your legs it will 
help you. 


Price, 25c 


Dy AOd = ay alll, CON = & o> - 2 Cron 
Sole Manufacturers 
New Orleans 

THE DOMINION SUSPENDER Co. 


NiagaraFalls,Ont:, | |\Canadian Distributogs 


Women’s Negligee Garter 
This garter opens in the middle—you 
don’t have to stoop down to put it on 
over the foot. A great convenience 
for all, especially for stout women. 
It can also be worn in the surf. 
Prices: 


Silk 75c Lisle 35c 





What’s Your Car Worth ? 


Suppose you wanted to sell your car. 
How much could you get for it? 
_ You know yourself the value of a car 
is lergely determined by its appearance. 
Keep your car cleaned and bright with 


DRY WASH 


and pocket the money you’ve been pay- 
ing the garage man for soap-and-water 
cleaning. 

ZIT is a harmless liquid that is sprayed on the 
car and rubbed off with a soft cieesecloth. A 
remarkable cleaner and polisher is ZIT. It 
cleans quickly and well. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 
outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 














“SAM HUGHES'S WAY” 


AJOR - GENERAL the Honorable 
Sam Hughes is not just now the 
universal military hero of Canada that he 
threatened for a time to be; but it would 
not be in the least surprizing to find him at 
length wholly restored to popular favor. 
He is temperamentally American, and his 
way is the American way. This story, told 
of him by French Strother in World’s Work, 
is said to be typical, and may explain 
why he appeals strongly to most Ameri- 


eans, whether they be ‘Canucks’ or 
Yankees: 
At Valcartier he was preparing the 


mobilization-camp to receive, equip, and 
train the recruits the moment they arrived. 
He ordered one of the regular army officers 
to have a water-supply ready in three 
weeks. “‘It can’t be done,” the officer 
complained. Hughes took only time enough 
to express his profane opinion of any man 
who said anything could not be done and 


cashiered him on the spot. He sent to 
Sir William Price, the biggest business 


man in Quebee, owner of $5,000,000 worth 
of lumber-camps and paper-mills, and a 
driver of men. 

“T want twelve 
water-mains laid in 
weeks,”’ he said to him; 
do it.” 

‘*I’m perfectly willing to try it,”’ answered 
Sir William, ‘“‘but I’m not up on army 
regulations, and I have no official rank.”’ 

“Blank the army regulations, and you 
are hereby created lieutenant-colonel, rank- 
ing all other officers whatsoever until the 
job is done.” 

“What about 
got one.” 

‘‘Shirt-sleeves are good enough for me.” 

And shirt-sleeves it was for Sir William, 
and he did the job, not in three weeks, 
but in fifteen days—and it would have 
been less if a freight-train loaded with his 
water-pipe had not run off the track on 
its way to camp and delayed him. 


and a half miles of 
Valcartier in three 
“oo ahead and 
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IN BAKER STREET 


~HERLOCK HOLMES has perhaps dis- 
~/ appeared for the last time in short- 
story form, but, we learn with pleasure, 
there is still a chance to see that great 
hero of the inexplicable now and again, if 
we take the pains. Creep quietly to the 
old lodgings in Baker Street in the goose- 
flesh hour of midnight, and wait. If you 
Thus “Bert 


Tribune, spied 


are fortunate, he will appear. 
Taylor,” of the Chicago 
on him and en Dr. Watson not long ago, 


as we read: 


“Have a look at that, Watson, and 
tell me what you think of it,’ remarked 
Sherlock Holmes, reaching for the tobacco. 
I took up Exhibit A, and read: 

‘When I see the crust even so much as 
slightly broken over the heads of a popu- 
lation which has always been living under 
a board of trustees, I make up my mind 
that I will thrust not only my arm but my 
heart in the aperture, and that only 
by crushing every ounce of power that I 
ean use shall any man ever close that 
opening up again,” 
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“T can make nothing of it whateyer, 


Holmes,”” was my conclusion. 
sounds like Woodrow Wilson.”’ 

“It is Wilson,” said my friend. “Yoy 
are getting on, Doctor. Now listen to this, 
It purports to be from a Chicago attorney, 
but I will swear—you know my methods, 
Watson—that it was written by the same 
hand: 

““That a rapid improvement of the 
hitherto undeveloped lots in this sub- 
division indicates by the character thereof 
that the inherent values are intrinsically 
enhanced by each new building con- 
structed, thereby eliminating any chance 
of diminution of values by means of de- 
teriorating effect of contiguous prop- 
erties.’ 

““Holmes, you are simply marvelous!” 
I cried. 

“Tut! tut!’ he replied, and plunged 
into a reverie which lasted a full week. 


“But it 





CANNING NEGRO MELODIES 


sé ANNED MUSIC” may be seorned 
by the ultra-critical, but it has one 
advantage that no criticism can assail 
the 
The phonograph, with its power of bringing 


actual preservation of folk-songs, 
back dumb and forgotten voices in some- 
thing very near their original freshness, 
periurms an invaluable service for us in 
keeping alive and in our memories the 
Efforts are 
being made in this country at present to 


songs of past generations. 
secure and record the tribal chants of the 
North 


dances are being recorded by the cinemato- 


American Indians, just as their 


graph. Hardly less valuable is the service 
rendered by those who have helped to pre- 
serve the melodies of the old ‘‘befo’ de 
wah” negroes. The Musical Courier tells 
us of the A. Miller, 
brother of Reed Miller, the tenor, along 
line. ago 
Mr. Miller heard many of the old songs 


labors of George 


this Thirty and more years 


sung by the negroes on his father’s planta- 
tion in northwestern South Carolina, and, 


as he says: 


For one reason or another I have been 
interested in the negro, and particularly 
in negro melody, for a good many years. 
About twenty-two years ago I began 
writing and speaking in public on this 
question in a more or less serious fashion 
when the so-called negro question was being 
much agitated, particularly by Senator 
Benjamin R. Tillman. It was a subject at 
that time of very considerable interest to 
the people of the entire country, an interest 
that soon subsided. But to negro 
melody pure and simple, it, as a subject, 
is of never-ending interest to those who 
have studied it from the point of view of its 
elementary and original value any 
natural art subject, the several songs here 
recorded being a few of hundreds that | 
remember and have often sung. They are 
in reality what might be called trade-, or 
occupation -songs, the character of the 
words and music of most of them being 
determined by the trade or occupation of 
the negro who sings them. The music is 
so elusive in character that it would be 
almost impossible to reduce it to nolir 


as 


as 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


The Result of Patience 


: For the past 35 years the name ‘‘Wilson’”’ has been closely 
identified with the study and investigation of transportation 
problems. 


The research work of Mr. Wilson and his associates has 
probably been more complete than that conducted by any other 
manufacturer. 


When the first few trucks were produced, no effort was 
made to dispose of them—The unquestioned reputation of 
““Wilson’’ must be maintained. 


In 1914 the first ‘‘Wilson Trucks” were sold to automobile 
manufacturers — the most critical of all truck buyers. 

Today you will find the ‘‘Wilson Truck” in the leading 
business houses of Detroit and other parts of the country. 

In the ‘“‘Wilson Truck” the carrying capacity has not been 
sacrificed to secure unnecessary power — 

The loading space is exceptionally large—-larger than is 
found in most trucks of similar rating — 


And yet with it all there is an abundance of power that 
carries the ‘‘Wilson Truck’—and its load anywhere that a 
motor driven vehicle can go— 


The “‘ Wilson”’ was the first motor truck to ascend Pike’s Peak. 
If you are interested in motor trucks in your 


business, write us—We have some very valuable 
information that we would be glad to send you. 


The J. C. WILSON COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 

















1 TON $1020 


Denby now sets a new 
price standard—your in- 
surance of greater value. 


Combine this with the 
proven Denby design and 
performance and your 
logical truck is the Denby. 


1 


$1020 


stom... - 
(With Express Body)3 
1 }¢-ton 
2-ton . 
2%4-ton 


- 1575 
1790 
2090 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT 





MICHIGAN 








Cox’s 
Commercial 
Calculator 


A comprehensive and practical means of multiplying 
all sums, in whole Numbers or Decimals, which are 
likely to occur in ordinary commercial transactions. 


Though these Tables cover only 101 double pages of 
large size, by their wonderful arrangement, and their 
System of Automatic Key Numbers, they will give a 
complete set of results or products up to ten or in some 
instances up to eleven figures with absolute accuracy. 


Price $10.00 net. Bound in Cloth. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














re WHEEL CHAIRS AND TRICYCLES 


A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s greatest com- 

fort. We offer over 75 styles of invalid’s rolling 

chairs and tricycles with latest improvements. 

Ship direct from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal discounts to all sending for 

FREE Catalog now. 
r GORDON MFG. CO. 










370 Madison Ave. 








Toledo, Ohio 





























The MOTOR 
Look for the OIL thats Clean 


Bull's Eye Sign Towa 011. Co, Binghamton.W.¥ 
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tion. 


Only the talking-machine can record 
its elusive and peculiar characteristics. 


A few of the songs recorded are given, 
with Mr. Muller’s comments on the eondi- 
tions of the singing as he remembers them: 


The first one used to be sung by Aunt 
Sarah Warren, as she stood at the hot- 
pot stirring her wash for the *battling- 
board.” From morning to night, as long as 
Aunt Sarah kept at her work, she sang it 
with unflagging zeal: 


Trouble gwine ter war’y me down 
In der mornin’. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down, 
I believe it. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down, 
God knows it. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down. 

Jes so de tree fall, jes so it lie; 

Jes so de sinner live, jes so he die—den 

Trouble gwine ter war'y me down, 
I believe it. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down, 
In der mornin’. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down, 
God knows it. 

Trouble gwine ter war’y me down. 


Mandy, Tilly, and Louvinia were field- 
hands, and as they went up and down the 
long cotton rows these are the words they 
used to chant in unison, keeping time 
with their hoes: 


Somebody buried in de graveyard, 
Somebody buried in de sea; 

Gwine ter git up in de mornin’ shoutin’, 
Gwine ter sound de jubilee. 

If you git dare befo’ I do, 

You run an’ tell de Lord, I’m er comin’ on too—Oh! 

Somebody dyin’ in de mount’in, 
Somebody dyin’ in de baid, 

Gwine ter git up in de mornin’ shoutin’, 
Gwine ter rise up from de daid, 

If you git dare befo’ I do, 

You run an’ tell de Lord I’m er comin’ on too 


The next was sung by George Sadler. 
George was a ditcher. He was a tremen- 
dously tall man with arms so long he could 
seratch the calf of his leg without bending. 
They call him the ‘‘ Monk,” for he looked, 
talked, and sang like an ape. Notwith- 
standing his size, George was often hidden 
in big ditches ten feet deep and, as the mud 
and dirt flew up from his spade, out of 
the depths came this peculiar refrain, the 
shovel accompanying its rhythmic pulse 
with exactness: 


Goalman, Goalman, Goalman day, 
An er one two—er duncum die. 


On the word ‘‘Goalman” he gave a sort 
of bellow which sounded like the croaking 
of a bullfrog magnified a hundred times. 

Isham Moore was a young fellow with a 
very high tenor and this was Isham’s 
favorite song: 


Old Massa bought a yallow gal, 
He fotch her fum de South, 

Hair grow'd so tight on de Nigger’s haid, 
She could not shet her mouth. 

Den haughen, haughen, my darlin’ chile, 
Haughen, haughen, I say, 

Haughen, haughen, my darlin’ chile, 
Got no whare to stay. 

Old Massa built a fine house, 
Sixteen stories high; 

Ev'ry story in dat house 
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Filled wid chicken pie, 

Den ha, ha, mi darlin’ chile, 
Ha, ha, I say, 

Ha, ha, my darlin’ chile, 

Got no whare to stay. 


Then there was a dance-song called 
*“*Walking on de Green Grass”’ 


Walkin’ on de green grass, 

Dusky, dusky, dark; 

Walkin’ on de green grass, 

Dusky, dusky, dark, 

So fair and pretty, 

I chose you as a lily. 

Oh, han’ me down yer pretty lit’le han’, 
An’ take a walk wid me—Oh! 

Dogs in de woods tree’in up squirrel, 
My true love is de beauty of de worl’, 
Miss Dinah she love sugar and tea, 
Miss Dinah she love candy, 

Miss Dinah she can steal all around 
An’ kiss dem pretty boys han.'. 





A VIRGINIA ELYSIUM 


RESIDENT WILSON, returning from 

a cruise on the Presidential yacht 
down the Potomac, did not announce the 
discovery of a whiskered owl or a river of 
doubt, but he did have news of a singular 
community ‘‘discovered” not far from 
heme. Tangier Island, which the President 
and his suite visited, is in the Potomac, 
near Chesapeake Bay. Fishing is its only 
industry, and its inhabitants number less 
than 2,000, but we are told, in the Wash- 
ington letter of the New York Herald, that 
the village interested the President in- 
tensely. One of the most peculiar things 
that the visitors noticed was the Tangerian 
eustom of turning their front yards into 
cemeteries. We read on: 


The yards are small—not larger than 
two good-sized rooms—but in each of 
them are graves, here four or five and 
there nine or ten, with elaborate monu- 
ments and headstones. The lawns are 
green and well kept, with neat walks and 
fences. Flowers grow around the graves. 

Tangier is one of the few towns in the 
country—maybe the only town—which 
never has had a motor-car. There are 
no horses or wagons there, either, for 
there is no place for them. The single 
street which the town boasts is only six 
feet wide. The only way to get there is 
by flat-bottom boat, for the water is 
so shallow that even the tender of a 
yacht can not be brought to shore. There 
are no docks. 

There has not been a murder in Tangier 
for more than forty years. The people 
are so good they do not have a sheriff 
or any other officer of the law. 

The inhabitants are fishermen who 
ply their trade every day in Chesapeake 
Bay, selling their catches to the men 
aboard the schooners which sail between 
Washington, Baltimore, and Norfolk. 
There are no saloons on the island. There 
was not a single ‘‘wet” vote when prohibi- 
tion was voted on at a special election 
several years ago. 

There is no race-suicide on Tangier 
Island. Some idea of the number of 
children there can be had by considering 
the fact that out of a population of 1,800 
persons there are only about 150 voters. 
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MOTOR 


themselves. 
motor trucks. 


SPECIFICATIONS are 

conveniently and uni- 
formly arranged for compar- 
ison; essenti Sfece presented 
without bias, concisely and 
helpfully. It contains anillus- 
trated article, “Devices That 
Make for Motor Truck Effi- 
ciency.” It aims to prove that 
buying a truck should include 
the installation of the best 
known devices for making 
the truck fully efficient. 





Announcement — 


HE fourth annual volume of 


AMERICA is ready for distribution: 
“THis publication i is unique since 


it contains photographs and 
detailed specifications of the princi- 
pal motor trucks made in the United 
States, furnished, checked and 
approved by the manufacturers 
It is the one absolutely 
authentic handbook of American 


[NQUIRIES for the 1916 edition have 
already been received from all parts 


of the world. We will send a copy, 
without charge, to any address, 
requested on business letterhead. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


TRUCKS OF 


EACH year this handbook 
has attracted wider and 
more favorable attention 
among truck manufacturers 
and agents because of its 
absolute dependability. It is 
also valued by men who are 
thinking of buying trucks, and 
who desire unprejudiced in- 
formation, free from personal 
interest and solicitation of 
motor truck salesmen. 
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A. will be astonished 
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Poetry in the School 


“Where can pupils find a more delightful or more care- 
fully selected collection of poetry than will be found in the 
department of the magazine devoted to that?” says an in- 
structor in the Academy of the James Mulliken University, 
Decatur, Ill. 

“Several times this semester in the general discussion 
students have called my attention to poems—sometimes to 
my surprise it was a boy with a decided dislike for poetry. 

“I do not need to introduce these people to the works of 
such poets as Alfred Noyes, Robert Bridges, George Sterling, 
Stephen Phillips or John Masefield. The Digest does it for 
me." Send for our leaflet, “How I Use The Literary Digest 
in My English Class." 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Beautiful Diamonds Sent on Ap 


No Money Down. 








Order any diamond from our nour catplog: \ we will send it all charges paid wafer 700 I 


have made a Corenm 
per cent ‘of the — —y and only 1 
satisfac ctory, return it at — expense. 


pa: 
Certificate furnished nteeing the quality of every diamond. xe 
ortinic at on qunant iSorence in value of7 1 .. 2 per cent. Se: 





time for any other 
Cata! 





log De Luxe No. 61. It’s free. L. W. Sweet & Oo., 2 & 4 Maiden Lane, hi. Y. City 


e are satisfied as to the qualit 
2 ,cent per month thereafter. If not 
ya oot until you are satisfied. 
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Are they without a car? 
Isn’t it time now for them to have one? 


The rosy cheeks it will bring to the youngsters— 
the delight that will dance in their eyes—will repay 
you for the outlay many times over. 


And it will mean a bigger, broader, healthier, 
happier life for the whole family. 


And to serve that end—completely— 


MODEL 838 fob TO! 


Roadster $1 


Which side of the fence 


Here is the big, powerful family Overland, devel- 
oped and improved, but reduced in price. 

Fathers and mothers all over the country are 
choosing this car to serve their family needs. 

Never before has any one car been such a univer- 
sal favorite. 

Since this car was announced last June it has out- 
sold any other car of its size virtually two for one. 

There are, of course, valid reasons for such pro- 
nounced preference. 


It “handles” so easily that any 
the family can drive it. 

Electrical control buttons are con 
on the steering column—anarrangeme 
Overlands and a very few atich highe 

Every control for start.g, for sto 
ing up, for slowing down, for lighting, 
sounding the warning signa j. 

All are within a few itches of t 
when the driver is sitting ina perfectly 


The Willys-Overland Compa: 


95 


MODEL 838 fob TOLEDO 


roadster $675 
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fence is your family on? 


so easily that any adult member of 
ve it. 

trol buttons are conveniently located 
umn—an arrangement exclusive with 
ery few ntich higher priced cars. 

for starting, for stopping, for speed- 
down, for lighting, for dimming, for 
jing signal=- 

n a few itches of the hand or foot 
sitting in@ perfectly natural position. 


And everything works easily and smoothly. 

Then there is that wonderful flow of abundant 
power. 

No other car is anywhere near as powerful at any- 
where near so low a price. 


You must pay nearly $200 more for any other car 
with so much power. 


Small wonder, therefore, that this is two-for-one 
the favorite family car of its size or anywhere near it. 


and Company, Toledo, Ohio 





**Made in U. S. A.” 






And now is the time to buy—delay may be costly. 


We guarantee that the price of this model will 
never be less. 


But $695 for such a car is a remarkably low price. 
And the cost of materials is rising. 


So we cannot guarantee that the price will remain 
so low. 


Let the Overland dealer have your order now. 
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Quality Cannot Be Denied 


eae next few years will tell the story for American industry and com- 


merce. 


The opportunist will build cheaply for quick profits — and go 


down. The broad gauge business man will stand on quality because he 
sees the vision of success well won. 

He has courage in the present and faith in the future. He is a leader in 
better. methods, finer workmanship, fairer trading. 

Every victory won for quality is a blow struck for better business, 
and every sale of a LIPPARD-STEWART—the best motor truck in 
America—1s a victory won for quality. 

The issue is not obscure; the lines are clearly drawn. Will you accept 
something less than the best, or will you stand for quality — for the 
finest product that skill and industry can achieve. 


Quality cannot be denied. 


It must be upheld in this day of world 


warfare by every able bodied, clear brained man of business. 

The Lippard-Steward truck is our bid for recognition in the fight. 
Into it we have put the best materials, the finest workmanship and the sound- 
est design that money and skill can command. 

We have kept the faith. We cannot do otherwise. 


Mt Ahk, 


The Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co., 221 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


¥%-Ton, %-Ton, 


1-Ton, 14-Ton and 
2-Ton Motor Trucks 








THE GAELIC DEBT TO GERMANY 


Be sage representing German in- 
fluence as the one snake in Ireland 
that St. Patrick missed lately 
sprinkled the press. The attempt to fasten 
much of the responsibility for the recent 
Trish revolt upon the Germans has been 
made in spite of the fact that Ireland 
apparently did only what the American 
colonies did many years ago. She took 
advantage of England’s preoccupation 
with other wars to make a break for in- 
dependence. The actual amount of Ger- 
man influence back of the uprising may 
never be known, but a writer has recently 
called attention to the fact that there is, 
in one sense, an undeniable German 
protectorate over ‘‘the grateful and ap- 
preciative Gaels’—one of a purely in- 
tellectual order. Writing to the editor of 
the New York Evening Post, Ernest P. 
Horrwitz, sometime Lecturer and Exam- 
iner at Dublin University, continues: 


‘have 


The renascence of Irish learning is 
largely due to German scholarship. The 
Celtic languages were looked upon as 
corrupt Latin dialects until a German, 
Caspar Zeuss, laid the solid foundation of 


Celtic philology a hundred years ago. 
Again, the late rector of Leipzig Uni- 


versity has written a standard grammar of 
Old Irish and, for the first time critically, 
edited the Cuchullin Epic, which, in some 
of the battle-scenes, attains Homeric sim- 
plicity and grandeur. To-day there is 
hardly a university in Germany and 
Austria without a Celtic chair. It is quite | 
possible that Germany would hail the ad- 
vent of an Irish commonwealth, but there 
her ambitions end. Gaelic-German rela- 
tions are cultural rather than political. 

The majority of Irish people appear 
to be as utterly indifferent to Germany’s 
friendship as to the idea of an Irish Republic 
as long as self-government is extended 
to their unhappy country. The last time 
I visited Dublin was just after the ‘“‘Na- 
tional University”’ had been established 


of Parliament. I found the 








Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes by act 
for Sermons and Addresses. A collection of incidents, 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening 
sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


EXPECTANT agg ag nae 
Its Supervision and Hygiene, by "J. W. Ballantyne, M.D.., 


ss 
F.R.C.P. 
ought a to do and the reason why. 





atmosphere of that learned Catholic body 
charged with the deliberate will to secure 
Gaelic speech and Home Rule for Erin. 


Tells the expectant mother what she ought and 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50; 








by a $1.62. 
Funk 


Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 


that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable sucess. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 
ment. r2mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 


$1.60 


All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. -12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discusséd subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way toa healthier and happier 
life. rt2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 

mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





The same spirit animates the majority 
of the Dublin hierarchy. Nine Jesvits out 
of ten have been pro-Boer, as they are 
now pro-German, not because they love the 
Dutchman better than the Sassenach, 
but because the spirited Gael, cleric as 
well as layman, resents the humiliation of 
stooping under a foreign yoke. Even 
among my fellow lecturers at Trinity 
College, that, stanch bulwark of Protestant 
and Jingo, there was always a fair sprin- 
kling of Home Rulers. These college men 
abominate the English Government, ‘‘ which 
ever promises but never keeps.” 


The same writer calls attention to the 
fact that the case of Ireland is vastly 
different from that of England’s other 
dependencies, since they have been settled 
practically entirely by English-speaking 
people. The French in Canada, as is well 
known, have been permitted to retain 
to the fullest extent their language and 
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U S LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 








ERE is a partial list of USL Service Stations. 
These dealers will gladly test your battery 


at any time regardless of its make. 


They sell 


only the USL Battery because it carries with it 
a 15 months’ guaranteed adjustment plan—the 
longest battery guarantee. Liberal allowances 
on old batteries when you buy a new USL. 


Anaheim Garage...... ... 
ie eee 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Central Garage 

Cousins- Howland Auto C ° 
Crane & Clark........ 
Chanslor & Lyon Co 
Electric Equipment Co. . 
Bunker's Garage se ea 
Chanslor & Lyon Co.... 
Down Town Garage . 

C. H. Bundesen. . 

W. B. Gates. js 
Lucas Brothers... . 

Geo. E. Lacey. 

Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Asen & McFarland : 
Chas. L. Davis Garage. . . 
Santa Rosa Garage... 
Hansel & Artman. . 





. Pomone, 


San Jose, 


.Anaheim, Cal. 
“laremont, Cal. 
. Fresno, Cal. 
. Fullerton, Cal. 

. Hanford, Cal. 
Livermore, Cal. 

. Les Angeles, Cal. 
. Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Modesto, Cal. 

. Oakland, Cal. 

. Oakland, Cal. 

. Petaluma, Cal. 
fa Cal. 
. Richmond, Cal. 

.. Salinas, Cal. 
.San Francisco, Cal. 
Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 

. Santa Rosa, Cal. 
. Stockton, Cal. 


Taft Garage......- . Taft, Cal. 
Bender & Moore. . Tulare, Cal. 
L. E. Van Patten opps . Van Nugs, Cal. 


Whitten Vv wicanising Works.. 
Weber Auto Supply Co... 
Denver Auto Goods Company 
Durango Novelty Works. . 
Willis Electric Shop. . E 
Ashmore Auto Supply Co. . 
(4S | eer 
Robert R. Ashwell......... 
Knight Garage Co., Inc..... 
Norwick-Thames Sq. Garage 
Western Supply Co... a 
Western Supply Co......... 
Simon Moscoves... . ; 
Franklin Vuicanizing Ww orks. 
Arthur Jones Electric. 
Lakeside Battery Station,..... 
Sherman Garage........... 
Union Club Motor Livery 


ey Aurora, 





GEGEN, ooo ccsceccp sss Dansville, 
Lincoln Highway Offici . DeKalb, 
ee hs wed bd og wo dian Ss oink Dixon, 
Curry Motor Car Co... hae ... Effingham, 
EE Fe. TNO 65.6 occ co piv entsntebccuaee Elgin, 
Mauer Bros..... - Freeport, 
Galena Garage & Repair 65k nigh so tecoceinnee Galena, 
a ee 4 ES . ~~ 
O. C. Schreffler & aS ES . Manteno, 
Bode Auto Station ve . Oak Park, 
Electric Testing Company............... Peoria, 
Ellis Electric Ms D.. .... Rockford, 
Round Lake Gz arage & Elec. Co Round Lake, 
ee TN, ooo v00 od vic Neue oe eater en Sterling, 
Loy’s Garage. Streator, 
Star Garage....... . Sycamore, 
Waukegan Battery C ompany Waukegan, 


Chicago Telephone Supply Co 





"Watsonville, Cal. 

ic chloe Whitten, Cal. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
. Denver, Colo. 

. Durango, Colo. 

sit wise Pueblo, Colo. 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 

q .Columbia, Conn. 
ad cat Hartford, Conn. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
oe Norwich, Conn. 
A Boise, Idaho 
. Twin Falls, Idaho 


Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 


» Ti. 
» Il. 


Ill. 
Il. 
Il. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Ill. 
Til. 


. Elkhart, Ind. 


Electric Garage. . 
Gibson Company sees hed 
Logansport-Overland Co. . 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
- or Ind. 


Gibson Overland Co... . Muncie, Ind. 
Noblesville Heat, Light & ‘Powe rc o. . Noblesville, Ind. 
Pe PT ‘ Rossoville, Ind 
Shelby Gas Engine Co...... Shelbyville, Ind 
i, EET Peet, eee -South Bend, Ind 


Vincennes-Overland Co... 
Cedar Rapids-Elson Minnick Co 
Marion Auto Co........ o> 
Emeis Mfg. Co......... 
Universal Elec. Equipment Cc ° 
Overland-Fort Dodge Co 
Auto Service Co..-... 
Electric Service Co...... 
Manchester Auto & Supply Co 
Geo. W. Fisher. . .e 
Arnold & Feulner Auto Cc oO. 
Waterloo Overland Co. 


- Davenport 


Str raw wberry Point, 


... Vincennes, Ind. 
. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
-Council Bluffs, lowa 


Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa 
. Fort Dodge, Iowa 
. Howarden, Iowa 
Independence, Iowa 
Manchester, Iowa 
- Muscatine, Iowa 


Iowa 


. Waterloo, Iowa 


Atchison Electric Shop . : -Atchison, Kansas 
Helm’s Electric & Battery WwW. orks. Hute hinson, Kansas 
TRG BIOs «0 cciccesiccvess Leavenworth, Kansas 


Capital Auto Supply Co....... 
Goodin Motor Truck Company 
Louisville Storage Battery Co... 
New Orleans Electrical Supply Co 


Louisville, 


Topeka, Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 
Kentucky 
New Orleans, La. 


Skowhegan Foundry & Machine Works, Skowhegan, Me. 


E. E. Wentworth. 
Eugene I. Rosenfeld & c ‘0. 
Conners & Newcomer . 





Boice-Perrine............ ... Boston, 
Webster’s Garage...... “Fae ‘armingham, 
Ford & Lyon ..........-. she wie . Fitchburg, 
Brown-Rawson Garage Co........... Gardner, 
Morgan & Carey...... . Gloucester, 
White & Durgin...... “ . Haverhill, 
J. Lx MEOeERGGR.. 0.0 vic ewes. . Holyoke, 


Oxford Garage Company. +.» Lan, 
Quincy Battery Company ....Quincy, 
Jeffery Auto Sales Co.... . Springfield, 


Morgan & Carey 
Bay City Tire & Supply Co 


Bay City, 


Scheug Electric Service Co. . . Detroit, 
Ellensburg Auto Company. . Ellensburg. 
Advance Electric Co..... rer rer Flint 
Tisch Auto Supply Co........ Grand Rapids, 
Cotton-Ziegler Garage. . Jackson, 
Hoekstra’s Battery Shop Kalamazoo, 
Barker-Cole Electric Co . Lansing, 
Howard Rosso Mt. Clemens, 
Tire Service Co . Saginaw, 
Western Motor Supply I... se é Minneapolis, 
Edison Motor Co... sa Bethany, M 
Wright Bros... ........ Carrollton, M 


Joplin, M 
Kansas City, M 


Warren Storage Battery Co. 
J. B. Murphy...... 
Moerschell Electric & Auto Sy 
TR. GOR eS esdics . Grand Island, Ne 
E. A. Brandes. .... ‘ . Hastings, Ne 


. Worcester, } 


St. Louis, Mi 


Springvale, Me. 
. Baitimore, Md. 
. Hagerstown, Md. 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 





Minn. 
issouri 
issouri 
issouri 
issouri 
issouri 
braska 
braska 


Rarsmeyer Company . L 
... Omaha, 
Pligttsmouth, Nebraska 


W. W. Sherwood 

John Bauer... . 

A. P. Henkell 

R. W. Lamberton. & Co 
Ir. R. Nelseon 

George S. Morris 

City Hall Garage 

Auto Electric Repair & Battery Co 
Binghamton-Elco Engineering Co. . Bi 
Cayuga Garage 

F. D. Van Wagmen, Inc 

A. J. Picard 

Miniature Storage Battery Co 
Forness Garage . . . 

Stevens & Miller 

D. & W. Auto Supply Co 
Lowas Garage. . . 

Advance Battery & Mig Co. 
Dayton Storage Battery Co 
American Fixture & Mfg. Co 
B. B. Battery Company . 
American Fixture & Mfg. Co 
Auto Electrical Equipment Co 
Osage Garage....... 

J. B. McAlester Hardware Co 
New State Auto & Supply Co 
J. C. Beemer & Co....... 
Sheppard & Cameron A 
Wm. H. Cooper... ... E 
Atlas Gas Engine Agency. . 
Southern Oregon Auto Co.... 
en Gs QI 00 bs'vie pop er ccsicw 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 

English Auto Electric Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Schenby Storage Battery Co 
Lackawanna Auto Co.... .. 
El Paso Battery Station...... 
ee Electric Company... . 
H. Anderson Electric Works 
~ fel Supply Co... 
Bellingham Central Auto Co 
Central Auto Company 

Chanslor & Lyon Co...... 
Chanslor & Lyon Co...... 
Franklin Motor Car Co. . 

No. Yakima-Hillman Electric Co 
Wm. C. Schultz & Son.... 
Hippe Motor Car Company 
Lucia Bros Motor Company 
Fred B. Burton... ... 
Russell Bros. Garage . 

L. I. Anderson Co. . 
Western Motor Supply Co. 
Monroe Auto Co.....- 
Battery Service Co! 
Chas. A. Honald Company 
Dildine Garage Co 
Central Garage 


Here is a remarkable opportunity for dealers. We give exclusive territory rights to the right men. 


U S Light and Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branches: 


St. Louis 


New York 


Detroit 
Washington 


Buffalo 
Boston 


Chicago 


Cleveland 
San Francisco 


. Seward, 


Niagara Falls, 


*, Yonkers, XN. y. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


Klamath 
La Grande, 
Portland, Oregon 


F ort Worth, 
San Antonio, Texas 
rts. 7 Wic 
Bellingham, 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
No. Yakima, Wash. 


Nebraska 
Nebraska 


incoln, 


Reno, Nebraska 
Nebraska 
Newark, N. J. 
Newton, N. J. 
. Paterson, N. J 
Trenton, N. J. 





nghamton, N. Y 
. Cayuga, N. Y. 
. Fulton, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
N. Y. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Piqua, Ohio 

. Toledo, Ohio 

... Troy, Ohio 
Van Wert, Ohio 


McAlester, Okla. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
London, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario 
. Astoria, Oregon 
Falls, Oregon 
Oregon 


Erie, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 

El Paso, Texas 
Texas 


hita Falls, Texas 
Wash. 
. Everett, Wash. 
. Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Beloit, Wis. 

c hilton, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Monroe, Wis. 
Racine, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
. Laramic, Wyo. 
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lhet the man from Iruck fleadquarters 
tell you his story 


Frankly, we believe you will 
find what he has to say mighty 
interesting. 


lt will be a story of fact- 
straight from the shoulder 
from disparaging 
other trucks or truck makers. 


This man from “Truck Head- 
quarters” will not presume on 
your knowledge of the truck situ- 
ation by trying to convince you 
that out of the 200 or more truck 
manufacturers his company pro- 
duces the majority of trucks used 
in all lines of business. 


He will not tell you that GMC 
trucks are the only ones selected 
by intelligent buyers or that GMC 
trucks alone will perform satis- 


free 
reference to 


factory service. 


He will explain how the present 
high grade GMC trucks were 


evolved through the co-operation 


of practical and experienced men 
in every department of our great 
factory. 


He will show you, for instance, 
where a GMC two-ton truck has 
the same size and weight of certain 
important units as some other 
well-known makers use in trucks 
rated at 314 tons capacity. 


He will tell you how experi- 
ence has proved that for some 
kinds of hauling the chain drive is 
better and for others the worm 
drive is better suited. He can— 
entirely without prejudice—help 
you decide which is better for 
your business, for he can furnish 
either type of drive. 


He will be able to explain to 
you why GMC Trucks can and do 
pull up grades and out of holes, 
impossible for other trucks. He 
will outline many individual fea- 
tures in GMC design not yet at- 
tained by other truck makers. 


He will be able to show you 
that GMC trucks have no superiors 
in higher priced trucks and why it 
is unnecessary to pay more than 
GMC prices for topmost quality. 
He will also explain why GMC 
trucks have greater year-in-and- 
year-out value than others selling 
at lower prices. He will point out 
that the complete price list does 
not exceed the price of the truck. 


He will not annoy you with 
contentious claims, but will present 
facts showing that GMC users in 
more than 135 different lines of 
business in all parts of the world 


find GMC trucks profit-making 


investments. 


Let us put you in touch with 
a GMC salesman or dealer near 
you. It will pay you to investigate 
before you invest. 


Read “Old Sam's Experience” 


a human interest truck story that 
will be mailed free on request. 


Now York GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY Philadelphia 
Chicago One of the Units of General Motors Company St. Louis 
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But the history of 
Ireland reveals another story, as we read: 


their native customs. 


An alien language and civilization have 
been foreed upon the Gaels, who, after all, 
have given far more than they ever 
received. They gave their beloved native 
land to absentee landlords. They gave 
military dash and skill, and spilled their 
life’s blood, generation after generation, 
unto the present day, for the doubtful 
benefit of British citizenship. They gave 
bright fancies and dainty, delicate thoughts 
to Spenser, Shakespeare, Scott, and Tenny- 
son, not to speak of minor English poets, 
who have lain under the fairy-spell of 
Celtic imagination. To turn to more 
material and frivolous things, the Gaels 
have taught the Britishers carriage-build- 
ing, horse-racing, gay ball games, and the 
art of kissing under the mistletoe. They 
have changed the English shopkeeper, at 
least outwardly, to a well-bred gentleman. 
Mr. Gladstone, who ardently tho vainly 
pleaded for the British evacuation of an 
opprest Egypt, knew that Home Rule in 
Ireland alone would kill the germs of 
future revolt, while a continued policy of 
coercion might one day end in a declara- 
tion of Irish independence. An aristo- 
cratic race like the Gaels must be treated 
nobly, otherwise there is danger that the 
repressed flame which is smoldering under 
the ashes on some occasion or other may 
blaze up again and cause a_ general 
conflagration. 





4 KIRGHIZ “POMINKA” 


POMINKA is not something to eat. 


Its nearest equivalent is the Irish 
“wake,” but it’is a much more strenuous 
affair than that ancient ceremonial rite, and 
lusts several days, sometimes even a week. 
The old Egyptians built themselves mighty 
their de- 


pyramids to commemorate 


parture from the world. The modern— 


what should one call them?—Kirgheezers? 
natives of the Kirghiz Steppes—lay aside 
au generous sum of money to be spent on a 
festival of gaiety and rejoicing, to which, 
some six months or a year after. their 
death, all their friends are to be invited. 
This, Mr. E. 


true accordance with the ideal of hospital- 


Nelson Fell assures us, is in 


ity that pervades‘that district. ‘In this 


way,” he adds, “not only does the dying 


man provide in a worthy way for the 


dignity and honor of his family, but he also 


carries with him, beyond the grave, the 
tradition and law of Kirghiz hospitality.” 


‘ 


And we are told that this is ‘‘a wonderful 


law; chiefly wonderful because it is 


universally obeyed. To the guest within 


the aool nothing can be denied, no matter 
what the previous relations between guest 
and host may have been.”’ 

In The Atlantic Monthly Mr. Fell tells 
of his attendance, in company with several 
Westerners, at the 
wealthy Sultan Hacen Akaev. 


other pominka of the 
They went 
clad in their best Siberian costumes, with 
immaculate equipment, on the best steeds 
that. the station could boast. He describes 
his arrival at 


Sultan: 


the encampment of the 
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Several miles from the aool, and long 
before we could see it, we saw a large 
party of gaily drest riders dashing toward 
us; they had ridden out to meet us and 
escort us in honor to our tent. 

“Salaam Alaikum! Aman! Aman!” 

It all seemed very gay and very simple 
and natural. They turned and rode with 
us to the encampment. 

When we arrived at the aool, it was 
the scene of the most animated life con- 
ceivable. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
had come in to enjoy the sport, for such a 
pominka might never occur again during 
their lifetime. A hundred piebald two- 
year-old horses had been allotted for 
slaughter, to feed the multitude—a num- 
ber hitherto unheard of—and as for the 
sheep, no one thought of counting them. 
All day and night the feasting went on; 
from tent to tent great ‘steaming platters 
of boiled meat and skins of 
were carried. 


koumiss 


Altogether the pominka lasted for three 
days of continuous feasting, ‘‘with sports 
thrown in.”” As we read: 

Wrestling is very popular; even the 
women engage in hard-fought bouts; but 
especially popular are the sports and games 
with which horses are concerned. The 
sheepskin contest always draws a large 
crowd. The skin of a freshly slaughtered 
sheep is seized by a mounted rider, who 
gallops off; hundreds dash after him and 
try to wrest it from him; the man who 
sueceeds dashes off with it himself, and 
so it changes hands. It is a rough sport, 
and so is the wrestling on horseback; 
but every one is so good-natured and 
good-humored that it is seldom that 
any one is hurt. 

One form of sport (?) they have which 
is not inspiring; it is, in fact, disgusting. 
Every aool of consequence has its eating 
champion, and, on festal occasions, the 
champions of different aools are pitted 
against one another. The two champions 
sit down facing each other, and platter 
after platter of boiled meat (always with- 
out salt) is put in front of each man, who 
crams the meat into his mouth with his 
hands and gulps it down, like a wolf. 
Bowl after bowl of kowmiss and samovar 
after samovar of tea disappear in like 
manner. The quantity which these gastro- 
nomical giants are able to consume is 
astonishing. An ordinary accomplishment 
for one hero at a sitting is: 

One entire sheep. 

Eight gallons of koumiss. 

Two gallons of tea. 
Wonderful, but horrible! 

The pominka usually with the 
most popular event of all, the horse- 
race. It is a cross-country race and 
starts from a point about twelve or fifteen 
miles away. Tiny little boys are put 
up as jockeys, whose little legs are too 
small to grip the saddle. The crowd 


closes 


| gathers near the finish and waits patiently 


for an hour or two. Little specks appear 
on the horizon, and a number of horsemen 
gather to meet them. As they come nearer, 
the partizans of each horse close in round 
it and gallop by its side, urging it forward 
with whip and shouts. They grow more 
and more excited as they draw near the 
goal; one rider whips out a rope and, 


| fastening one end to the saddle of the 


racing-horse, ties the other to his own and 
drags him along. Another does the same 
on the other side, another hooks on to the 
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Mapleware[unch Set 


For all informal lunches and 
dinners — picnics — touring 
parties — bridge 
banquets. 
wash. 
made from sugar maple. 


Includes wood fibre table 
coverand napkins. 41 pieces 
in set. Holds hot and semi- 


liquid foods perfectly. Keep 

a few sets ready for many uses. 
Complete in carton 

At most good stores, 25c. 


THE OVAL WOOD DISH COMPANY 


Main Office, Delta, Ohio 


New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 




















CO LILAIR 


Style for Spring has ample space 


for the bow or four-in-hand 
knot. The material in Arrow 
Collars is stronger and finer than 
that in ordinary collars. 
2 for 25¢ 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO- INC- 
MAKERS TROY- N-¥- 





lunches — 
No dishes to 
No linen to soil. All 


Toledo, 0. 
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United 


Judge Truck Tires 
By Cost Alone 


Tire Cost is the basis on which to judge 
your truck tires. 


Tire Cost is cost per mile, plus part of the 
cost of repairs to the truck mechanism, plus 
a share of the sum written off each year 
for the depreciation of your trucks. 


800 Tons Pressure Cuts Tire Cost 


Ordinary truck tires are vulcanized under a couple 
of hundred tons pressure. 


United States Truck Tires are vulcanized under a 
pressure of eight hundred tons—think of it! 1,600,000 
pounds—in the only press of its kind in the United 
States. This tremendous pressure gives the rubber 
compound almost unbelievable toughness and resil- 
iency. 

As a result of increased toughness, United States 
Truck Tires cut Tire Cost per mile by resisting wear. 
As a result of increased resiliency they cut repair 
bills by eliminating jolts and jars. At the end of each 
year’s running on United States Tires, a much smaller 
sum is charged off against a truck for depreciation. 


In addition to the benefits resulting from eight- 
hundred-ton-pressure vulcanizing, the United States 
Truck Tire has many other mileage-adding improve- 
ments. Ask about them—and send for our new 1916 
Truck Tire Booklet—yours for the asking. 


United States Tire Company 


BROADWAY AT 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all principal cities give prompt, liberal, 
courteous service 
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bridle, and so on, till there may be a dozen 
fresh horses dragging the tired race- 
horse along, with terrific yells and shouts. 
It is a scene of the greatest possible anima- 
tion; the crowd is immense, all well 
mounted, racing hither and thither. There 
is no defined finish, no judge, but there 
never seems to be any difficulty in deciding 
which horse is the winner. The honor is 
mueh prized both for the horse and the 
rider. 

It is indeed wonderful to see how the 
little fellows of six and eight years of 
age can endure such a ride. The prize 
may be of money, of cloth, or anything 
else. But, whatever it is, it is immedi- 
ately distributed by the winner among his 
friends. He likes the honor of winning, 
but the prize itself has no attractions for 
him. I have never observed this habit on 
our Western race-courses. The odd thing 
is that it is all done so naturally, so good- 
humoredly, without any definition of 
rules, or without intervention of stewards 
or judges or police; they play the game 
like real sportsmen. 





IN THE PALACE OF BLACK ART 
HE ‘Palace of Magic’’ is just where 
you would guess it to be, if you knew 

New York very well. It does not glitter in 
ominous solitude in some distant corner of 
Van Cortlandt Park, 

high on the Palisades. 
stead, on Sixth Avenue, 
railroad, a little dingy 


nor does it perch 

You find it, in- 
under the elevated 
shop exactly like 
any one of a thousand other dingy Sixth 
Avenue shops; with one window full of 
dusty paraphernalia, and the other oc- 
cupied by a machine and a young man 
who print one hundred business-cards for 
you while you wait. 
site has for the last thirty years been the 
‘*brotherhood”’ of presti- 
“magicians,” from ‘‘ Herr- 
mann the Great”’ 


sanctum for the 
digitateurs and 
down to the sleight-of- 
hand man of the lesser vaudeville-circuits. 
And for thirty years Francis Joseph Mar- 
tinka and Frau Martinka have followed 
the fortunes of these wonder-workers, and 
worked not a few wonders in collaboration 
with them. The ‘‘Palace”’ is a workshop 
What Alexander 
Herrmann, De Kolta, Harry Kellar, or any 
of the others worked out in their clever 
brains, Herr 
ical form 


as well as a salesroom. 


Martinka put into mechan- 
~and then at the next meeting 


of the brotherhood, in the little theater 


in the rear of the ‘‘Palace,” the new 
invention was tried out. If the other 
“magicians” were dumfounded, Herr 


Martinka rubbed his hands with profes- 
sional delight, and the master magician in 
question ordered three-color, twenty-four- 
sheet posters, depicting himself and his 
Satanic Majesty engaged in a flamboyant 
version of the same trick. 

the drawings of H. S. M., 
the Brooklyn 


Who posed for 

the writer in 
Eagle who describes the 
“Palace” and its owner fails to say. We 
are given, however, an entertaining de- 
sription of the magic-shop and its shrewd 
little owner, as follows: 








This inconspicuous | 
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Martinka is a picturesque little man, an 
Austrian, and an inventor, modest ‘and 
as interesting as the huge flaring posters 
of the great magicians exhibited on: his 
walls, or the carefully cherished models of 
De Kolta, or the Original Herrmann in 
his shop. He is proud to lead you into 
the secrets of his historic collection— 
mostly relics gathered through years of 
intimate friendship with the master crafts- 
men—altho he is loath to open the door 
into one solitary ‘‘secret chamber’’ where 
the precious models of bygone days are 
jealously hoarded. Most interesting is the 
quaint little “‘bijou theater’”’ in the rear 
of the store—at the present moment a 
workshop stocked with boxes and mate- 
rials—where the Society of Magicians meets 
ai its regular gatherings and witnesses 
the remarkable performances of the latest 
mystifying feats of the various brother- 
members given for the exclusive edification 
of the esoteric few. Nor can any lay 
publican easily find his way into these 
secret councils of the magic-craft. 

*“These—they all come to me with their 
ideas for magic tricks, and I devise the 
instruments for them’’—said the gray- 
haired inventor proudly, as he pointed to 
the huge twenty-four-sheet posters on the 
walls, telling of the ‘‘extraordinary, super- 
natural, marvelous, miraculous, necro- 
mantic exploits” of the heroes that once 
bent the lame laws of Dame Nature— 
through the services of Satan—in accor- 
dance with the will of their wands. The 
old man is proud of his “‘ Hall of Fame” of 
past magicians. 

High above the broad doorway hangs a 
Titanic poster of Bautier de Kolta, with 
glaring eyes and flowing beard, whose fame 
filled the Eden Musée with thronging audi- 
ences in the generation past. In the history 
of magic-lore De Kolta fills an important 
place, for he was the inventor of the trick 
of “‘the disappearing bird in the cage.” 


| De Kolta placed a canary in the cage—and 


presto!—the birdie had flown! The cage 
is to-day in a glass case on the shelves of 
Mr. Martinka’s little store. 

‘‘How did it work?” asked the visitor. 
““That’s a secret,’’ rejoined the old master, 
with tactful condescension. 

““By a mirror?” which was of course a 
wrong guess. 

‘““That’s what the books say. If the world 
will think it’s that way, let them think 
so,”’ grinned the old friend of the fraternity, 
wisely. “It’s better so, than that they 
should know the real truth.” 

Secrecy is the friend of magic, and 
loquaciousness is its enemy. Mr. Mar- 
tinka is a firm believer in the creed. 

The other contribution of De Kolta to 
the repertoire of the magician was his 
trick of the ‘“‘vanishing lady,” whereby a 
woman sitting on a chair disappears under 
a cloth, and reappears somewhere else in 
a few seconds. The visitor was too mind- 
ful of his’ erstwhile experience to probe 
into the depths of that other feat, altho 
his own mind suggested wire-frames and 
chairs with false bottoms. 


Herrmann the Great, his predecessor, 
*‘the Original Herrmann,” and his successor, 
Leon Herrmann, all three were known in- 


timately to Herr Martinka, along with 
many others, as we read: 
The model of Herrmann’s—the three 


relatives were to all practical purposes the 
same Herrmann—greatest trick, 
Cremation,” 


“The 
is still preserved in the dingy 
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Floor Finish 


has gained a national demand as a guaranteed 
Floor Finish in all colors for all woodwork. 


I sell it to the House Owner—and because 
Kyanize is the hardest, longest-wearing finish for 
floors and staircases, of course it is best for furni- 
ture too. 


The Painters in my town use Kyanize because 
it means a good varnish job at a reasonable cost, 


Our Architects specify Kyanize. And they're 
very particular about varnishes. I've built up a 
big Kyanize business on a “money-back-for-the- 
empty-can” basis, if it isn’t all 1 say it is—and 
more. And the factory stands behind me. 
Then there’s Kyanize 


White Enamel 


The guaranteed, American-made enamel—with 
the white, hard, brilliant finish—for all white work 
on wood, metal or plaster—indoors or outdoors. 


Kyanize White Enamel won't crack, - or peel. 
A damp cloth keeps it looking always like new. 
It covers double the surface of ordinary enamels. 
That makes it far more economical. 
There's a Kyanize Agent in your gy et 
f you do not 
know him— 
write us. We 
will gladly give 
you his name 


and address. 


Boston 
Varnish 
Company 


Everett 
Station 





Boston, U.S.A. 
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Gasoline Economy 


How it is affected by correct or 
incorrect body in lubricating oil. 


Have you noticed this: 
Excessive consumption of lubricating oil is usually 


accompanied by excessive gasoline consumption. 
The drawings below indicate how this waste occurs. 


In each cylinder the space between the piston itself and the 


cylinder walls is usually termed the piston clearance. 
Each piston is fitted with a number of rings which are free 
to expand and contract and are designed to fill this clearance. 
If the body of your lubricating oil fails to seal the piston 


rings two things happen: 


First: The oil 
rapidly works up 
past the piston 
rings into the 
combustion 
chamber. There 
it is burned with 
each explosion. 
Oil is used up 
rapidly. Excess 


carbon deposit results. 

Second: With a poor piston 
ring seal, the gas mixture works 
down past the piston rings on 
each compression stroke. 
On the power 
stroke the exploding fuel 
chargealsoworksdown past the 
piston rings. Gasoline again 
wastes. Power is lost. Gas con- 
sumption mounts up. 

Gasoline economy and full 


power both demand oil which 
correctly seals the piston rings 


goes to waste. 


in your motor. 


The design 
and composi- 
tion of the pis- 
tons, the piston 
clearance and 
the number, 
construction 
and ‘fit of the 
piston rings as 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for each ty 

In buying Gargoyle pol 
is safest to purchase in original packages. look for 
the red Gargoyle onthe container. For information, 
kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 











* - as the type 


f lubricating 


stem employed 
vary in different 
cars. 

Different cars, 
therefore, de- 
mand oils of dif- 
ferent body. 

In the Lubri- 


cationCharton theright,which 
represents our professional ad- 
vice, you will find specified the 
correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for your car—the oil which 
assures a proper piston ring seal. 

In use you will find that this oil will 
maintain full compression and prevent 
the escape of the expanding gases on 
the power stroke, thus assuring— 

Gasoline Economy 

Power Economy 


Oil Economy— 


-and 


Preventing the formation of carbon 


deposits. 


If your car is not listed, a copy of our 
complete Chart of Recommendations 






ype of motor 


rom your dealer it 


will be sent you on 
request. 


An Economical 
Demonstration 


It will probably cost 


you less {than $1.00 


to fill your crank 
case with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils. You can 
then watch the re- 
sults for yourself. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 


every class of machinery. 


Domestic Branch 





Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 









Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City, Kan. 





| Jackson. 












Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation: The four grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils,ffor gasoline motor lubrication, 
purified to remove free carbon, are: 


In the Chart below, the letter o; 
indicates the grade of Gargoy le 
used. Fi 
yle Mobiloil **/ 
obiloil * “Arctic, ° 


should 





























Riot 


», “*A’’ means Gar- 
“Arc” means Gargoyle 
The recommenda- 


il “Arctic” 


site the car 
biloils that 


tions cover all models of both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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“ (8 cy)).. 
Auburn (4 cyl)...... A 
i 3 
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«(Model 6-40) 
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Chandler Six. 
Chase (air) 

“ (water) 
Chevrolet 
Cole. 
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Franklin... . 
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closed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil * 
year around. For open chains and differential | 


use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C’ 


Arc./Arc 4 
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sixth Avenue workshop. In this feat a 
woman was folded in a coffin and set afire. 
The audience plainly beheld the feminine 
form shrivel into a skeleton. After a long 
moment of suspense, the woman would 
again appear from behind a curtain at the 
other end of the stage. The machinery 
of this trick involved days of ingenious 
plotting .and combined illusions, and 
brought in nearly $100,000 to Herrmann 
at the end of his tour. The huge twenty- 
four-sheet poster announcing the ‘‘mar- 
velous phenomenon”’ is still to be seen 
on the boards of the little shop. 

The visage of bold, bald-headed Kellar 

also seen staring, almost in rival jeal- 
ousy, across the walls from the Herrmanns. 
Kellar is the last of the great magicians 
who is still alive, and lives in wealthy 
retirement near Los Angeles. <A flaring 
poster frankly announces him as the in- 
timate friend of the Devil, with whom he 
is portrayed in convivial encounter. Kel- 
lar departed from the strict lines of 
“straight magic’’ and did ‘second. sight’ 
work with his wife, also. The tradition 
has been maintained by Thurston, his 
former assistant, who is still at large over 
the country, altho specializing in card- 
tricks, and by his Chinese helper, Ching 
Fang Soo, who is permanently in England. 
The cases containing the personal belong- 
ings of all these figures are to be found in 
the backroom where the “bijou theater” 
is formed at impromptu notice. It requires 
merely the clearing of the stage from all 


débris, and the ‘Palace of Magic’ is— 
presto! 
Imro Fix, the ‘“‘comie conjuror,’’ who 


joked while he worked, and Rosini, and 
Carter, and Horace Golden, who is now 
playing in Ceylon, are all seen commemo- 
rated in this quaint “‘Hall of Fame”’ of 
rude flaring posters. The figure of Golden 
is preserved in a plaster bust. Kellar, 
too, boasts the distinction of a plaster cast, 
altho his reproduction is ornated by poly- 
chromic paints and varnishes. Madame 
Herrmann, the youngest, who is still play- 
ing, reigns above all in a long decorative 
poster, that. prompted the visitor to ask 
if the poster was not drawn in Munich. 

“No, nothing here is made in Germany; 
we don’t want anything from Germany; 
we can make them better ourselves!” 
exploded the old Martinka, irascibly, and 
the visitor rued once more this breach in 
international diplomacy, ‘*but,’’ he added, 
in a milder tone, ‘‘speak well of Madame 
Herrmann—we must be gallant to the 
ladies, you know.” 

“T suppose these old magicians were 
jealous of their tricks and tried to hide them 
from their competitors, did they not?”’ 

Herr Martinka’s eyes twinkled merrily. 

“Yes,” he rejoined, ‘“‘but it was a hard 
job. One fellow would get up before the 
footlights and do a new stunt.' Then the 
others would go home and try to figure 
it out. With me, the secrets of each and 
every one of them was, of course, con- 
fidential.”’ 

The faces of several of the old conjurors 
seemed to look down with approval from 
the bare walls. 

“Did these men all retire like Kellar, 
to wealth and retirement after mystifying 
the public for these many years?” 

The old man pondered for a moment, 
and then the twinkle faded from his eye. 

“No; some are ‘down and out’ to-day. 
I shouldn’t like to mention their names; 
why should we add‘ to their feelings? 
Magic is like everything else in life; some 





make it go, some don’t. It’s a business.” 
Then you are silent for a moment, and 
your memory wanders back to those days 
in your childhood when every magician 
was a supernatural being, whose glances, 
gestures, and appearance were indelibly 
imprest on your mind long after you left 
the Eden Musée or the Madison Square 
Garden with your father, mother, and 
the uncle who had just arrived in New 
York. You would hear marvelous tales 
told of those magicians, how at night they 
went riding over the Statue of Liberty 
astride a broom with a black cat mewing 
on their left shoulder until they would 
reach the moon. You could see the mus- 
tachio and the beard of the first Herrmann 
the Great, the superman who thrilled your 
grandfather and father, as well as yourself 
—and whom the years never seemed to 
change—in the smiling face of the moon 
rising over the chimney opposite the win- 
dow near your bed-cot. Then you would 
cuddle to sleep with a tingling, sweet fear 
of the supernatural terrors of such a 
great being and would dream of how you 
yourself were striding a big stage, his 
Satanic Majesty at your shoulder, and 
performing all sorts of marvelous tricks 
that made a vast audience, including your 
father and mother and lately arrived uncle, 
gasp with astonishment and break into 
applause. 

What a pity for children of to-day that 
the only heroes they have to worship are 
those that fall down cliffs and wabble in 
their gait, and are continually involved in 
the most pitchy love-affairs! 





A ONE-DAY MEXICAN JOY-RIDE 

Ws? EN the trim and eapable-looking 

little 
road to Namiquipa, the correspondents con- 
they left 
hay-burners”’ behind—the broken- 
old steeds bought in Columbus 
the They looked 
forward to a life of continual joy there- 
after, and loaded up the little car with 
provender ‘‘for the duration of the war.” 
They took it 
chaff good-humoredly other less fortunate 
who were still burning hay 
That their experience 


automobile started out on the 
gratulated themselves. Gladly 
their ‘‘ 
down 

began. 


when “war” 


even upon themselves to 
individuals, 
instead of gasoline. 
was to repeat the old story of the hare and 
the 
nor did they stop to think what Mexican 


tortoise they never even guessed; 
road-beds might do to the comparatively 
fragile mechanism of a highly civilized 
little And so they 
away jauntily from their night’s camp, 


under the skilful guidance of Mr. H. L. 


motor-wagon. sped 


English, of El Paso, a driver of such 
excellence as to commend their instant 
admiration. To Mr. English the punitive 


expedition into Mexico, the international 
difficulties involved, 


millions of American readers for the latest 


the eager demand of 


news, and the consequent onward march 
of newspaper correspondents, battles, skir- 
mishes, ambushes, raids, and forays, the 
test of American preparedness, the vexed 
question of withdrawal or non-withdrawal 
of our troops, and the evasions and machi- 
of Villa, including his 


nations several 















This Perfect Working | 
Little Power Station 
Starts Itself-—Stops Itself 


No matter how far you live from city 
electric service, you can enjoy all its ad- 
vantages and conveniences with a Matthews 
Automatic Electric am and Power Plant. 
Requires no more effort, worry or care than 
if you were using city current. For the 


MATISEWS 


Electric Light and Power Plant 


is automatic in every sense of the word. You 
press a button to turn on your lights as you 
would in acity. There’s no cranking an en- 
gine, no trip down cellar to start the plant, no 
dirty hands and soiled clothing. atthews 
plants start and stop of their own accord, de- 
pending upon the amount of current needed. 
They require no attention whatever, except 
an occasional oiling and supply of fuel. 


They furnish not only current for lighting, 
but power to operate electric household de- 
vices as well, such as water systems, sewing 
machines, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, fans, toasters, percolators, etc. = | 
Matthews plant comes complete in one un 
with switchboard, all wired ready for nag 
Strictly high-grade in every particular—fully 
guaranteed. Hundreds in use and all giving 
perfect satisfaction. 
Send for details, sizes and prices 

See Our Exhibit at The Country Life 

ition, Grand 
New York City 
































iN STEEL DRUMS 
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that’s Clean 


TIONA o1L co. @ 
GINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








Sermon Cabinet 
Devised | and Index 


by a Minister 


on well tried business lines, for the ex- 
clusive use of the clergy inthe prepara- 
tion and care of sermons. Provides for 
every phase of homiletical work. Saves 
time, conserves research and makes 
preparation pleasant and inspirational. 

It enables you to enter your pulpit with 
courage and deliver your message with 
power, Will be sent on trial. Write 
today for tree booklet. CHURCH PUB. 
CO.,Inc.,2Kellar Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 












“No Sooner Said— 


3 Hey great inventions of the 
world are those that make 
communication easier and quicker 
—that save time. 


What steam has done for trans- 
portation, what electricity has 
done for communication, publicity 
is doing for selling. 


Tue Dicest gives immediate 
national publicity. 


Within seventy-two hours of the 
time the finished plate is received 
in the office of Tue Literary 
Dicest, the finished magazines 
containing it are speeding as fast as 
trains can carry them, to the farth- 
est corners of the United States. 


Night and day the presses run, 
and on the date of its publication, 
just one week from the day the 
presses start, THe Diczst is in the 
hands of more than 500,000 sub- 
scribers who make up the most 
intelligent, the most prosperous, 
and therefore the most responsive 
public in America. 


This is the kind of advertising 
service that brings the quick and 
sure response, that fights the in- 
sistent overhead, that starts the 
turn-over to turning at high speed. 


IMMEDIATE National Publicity 


Thefiterary Digest 
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demises and reincarnations—all boiled 
down to the fact that this little car, as 
operated by the skilful Mr. English, was 
the neatest, most reliable little vehicle on 
any of the so-called roads in all Mexico. 
Others might find matters of greater 
import to awaken their casual interest, but 
not he. So intimates Damon Runyon, 
writing for the New York American and 
other subscribers to the International News 
Service. He continues, in part: 


Up through Chocolate Pass—a cleft in 
the hills beyond Casas Grandes, walled 
by brown heights—we hastened and then 
down into the valley of the Santa Maria, 
which presented a vista of green and gold. 

“*Ain’t that great?’’ queried Mr. English, 
his head turned to one side in a listening 
attitude and an expression of deep joy 
in his eyes. 

“Wonderful country,” 
‘*wonderful view.” 

*“T don’t mean the view,” he said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I’m talking about the way 
that engine’s hitting. She ain’t missed 
a lick since I left El Paso.” 

In Chocolate Pass we slipt by a battalion 
of infantry, plugging up-hill with their 
backs bowed beneath the weight of their 
packs, 

“Here,” called one of the officers, 
‘‘will you fellows pick up a sick lieutenant 
in that bunch just ahead and give him a 
lift? He’s that young chap on the sorrel 
horse.” 

We said we would, and soon we caught 
up with a mounted outfit and began 
paging the command for the sick man. 
He was a youthful officer with a badly 
inflamed jaw, due to toothache, but he 
would not listen to the suggestion of a lift. 

“No, I'll be all right pretty soon,” he 
said, screwing the collar of his short sheep- 
skin coat about his face. ‘‘I don’t need 
any help.” 

So we bustled along the road to Nami- 
quipa, which is a road as changeable and 
as capricious as a woman’s disposition. 

The town of El Villa passed before 
the memory as a succession of irrigation 
ditches, yelping dogs, ’dobe houses, and 
fluttering skirts as the women hurried 
to the doors and windows to see us go 
by. English had his cutout open all the 
way and the car must have sounded like 
a battery in action as it skitted along. 

We halted there for dinner, and the 
eontents of the car were thoroughly in- 
vestigated for the first time. They had 
stocked the car at Columbus, and whoever 
did the stocking was a gentleman and a 
scholar. A passing infantryman almost 
fainted when he saw English produce a 
real orange during that wayside halt at El 
Villa. The townspeople came out and 
stared in wonder at the car. A dark- 
skinned girl of not to exceed sixteen years 
of age, with a Madonna-like face and 
wondrous eyes, peered over a high wall for 
a few moments and then fled. The town 
dogs—fiea-bitten and scabby—came up 
growling viciously, but scattered at a 
motion, their tail between their legs. 

Beyond the town of El Villa was a small 
American camp pitched on a hillside, and 
as we rolled into this camp a small appari- 
tion rose from the ground. 

“Hello,” said the apparition hollowly, 
‘you guys got any salt?” 

Then we recognized Dick Evans, one- 
time traffic “‘cop’”’ in El Paso, who had 


we answered; 











gone out as charioteer of a runabout 
bearing a couple of newspaper correspon- 
dents, which had stranded near El Villa. 
There was a couple weeks’ growth of beard 
on Dick’s face and his clothing was greasy 
and grimy. 

He had been there some time, it ap- 
peared, waiting for transportation forward 
or backward. His only diversion was 
meeting passing trucks and autos and pan- 
handling salt. He had everything but salt. 
He staked the flivver to what little oil was 
left in his crippled car. 

“She ain’t missed a lick since I left 
El Paso,” English reassured us as we 
crawled. over Cruces Pass and dropt down 
into the valley beyond. 

The road to Namiquipa began to change 
its character with astounding rapidity. 
There would be long stretches where 
English would let the car out to fifty miles, 
and then again would come miles that 
ducked and dodged and twisted and turned 
in and out of mountain passes and gorges 
dizzily. 

The nose of the machine dove downward 
into a deep gulch with a sputter and arattle, 
and we remarked what every one who had 
passed along the road to Namiquipa has 
doubtless remarked: 

‘‘What a grand place this would be for 
an ambush.” 

English settled back with an expression 
of supreme contentment on his face. 

“Listen to that,’ he said enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘She ain’t missed a lick since [I left 
El Paso, I tell you.” 

Eventually they came to the American 
camp in the plain of Namiquipa, a place 
bustle. The 


confusion and 


writer describes it picturesquely: 


of endless 


Seores of Mexican men, women, and 
children were clustered about the place. 
Seores of others were moving through the 
erowds of soldiers offering eggs for sale. 
They carried the eggs done up in bandanna 
handkerchiefs. On an adobe wall running 
along an irrigation ditch near the camp 
perched a lot of Mexican children with 
baskets of tortillas and cakes of one kind 
or another. Great piles of provisions, 
huge drums of gasoline, and stacks of grain 
were scattered over the scene, with endless 
streams of soldiers tugging at each pile. 

English brought the car to a halt and 
began eying the stores of gasoline hungrily. 
A longing look comes into the orbs of every 
chauffeur connected with the punitive 
expedition when he sees gasoline, no matter 
how well supplied his car may be at the 
moment. 

An orderly came rushing up out of the 
medley of men and machinery and an- 
nounced that the staff officers of the 
expedition were going on. The colonel 
in command came out hurriedly and 
slightly irritable. 

*““You can follow me,” he said briefly, 
“‘but you'd better have enough gasoline 
to carry you through. You'll have to take 
your own chance. If you break down, 
I'll not be able to help you.” 

A young Bostonian in a borrowed car 
looked a trifle worried. 

‘‘Say,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ how far’s it to the 
place? I’ve only got five gallons of gas.” 

With an air of superiority we informed 
him he could not make it. He did not have 
enough of the necessary ingredients. It 
would be suicidal for him to attempt it. 

‘Well, just give me a push down this 
hill and get me started,’ he said. “I'll 
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Is the Gas Truck the Economic Equal 
of the Electric in City and Suburb? 


City and suburb is the key to that question. We grant, at once, its rightful 
field to the gas truck. As well deny the gas pleasure car’s fitness to make 
long runs and few stops as to argue against the gas truck in its logical field. 


But think of the gas truck on short hauls with 
many stops. 

Does the chauffeur stop his engine while the 
gas truck waits for the trafic man’s signal? 

The electric truck consumes no power except 
when moving. 

And when the traffic man gives the signal, 
which truck gets under way first? 


Of two trucks—one gas, the other electric— 
started at the same time over a short haul in 
congested traffic with many stops, the electric 
will lead the way home nine times out of ten. 

Tires and “fuel” are big items in trucking. On 
electrics tires generally outrun their guaranteed 
mileage—and gasoline is going up fast. 

The dependence you can put in your trucks 
has a lot to do with their economy. During the 
first three years—the best years in a gas truck’s 
life—the average gas truck is out of commission 
more than twice as many days per year-as a G. V. 
Electric. 


You'll understand why if you'll compare the 


complicated mechanism of a gas engine with the 
simple motor of an electric—about as complex as 
an electric fan. 


These statements are not mere generalities— 
every one has been worked out time and again in 
practically every kind of business during the 
fifteen years we ve been making G. V. Electric 
Trucks. 

The results we can quote you are not claims, 
they are the figures at the bottom of the cost 
expert’s columns. 

We can prove to you that, in 85% of all city 
and suburban trucking, the G. V. Blectric Trucks 
are the most economical—the most efficient. 


If we couldn’t do so, how could we have over 
22% of all the motor trucks in New York City? 
You knowwhat it means to try to“get” New York. 


Our records of performance cover 75 industries 
and 15 years. They probably contain figures 
that apply to your business. They are yours— 
for the asking. Just tell us your line of business 
and see if we can’t save you money. 


Address: Trades Bureau A 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. capacity 






General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


Dealers in open territory are invited to correspond = 












































“REG. U.S, PAT. OFF,” 


For Tired Feet 


Your feet get tired because 
there is an unnatural strain 
on the arch and muscles 
of the foot caused by the 
shoes you wear. 















Wear Coward Shoes. 
Your arch will be sup- 
ported, your muscles 
strengthened—and you 
will have foot comfort. 

For Men, Women and 
Children. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 
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Bran Foods 


A Morning 
Joy-Dish 


Millions know Pettijohn’s as a 
luxury dish, made from soft, flavory 
wheat. 

But it’s more than that. It is 25 
per cent tender bran flakes. 

It’s alaxative. It aids inner clean- 
liness, good health and good cheer. 

It is made for joyous living, for 3 | 
keener minds. It is made to correct 
wrong habits. 7 

Days are sunnier when hemes 
with Pettijohn’s. You can prove 
that in one week. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food — | 
Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 

25 per cent unground bran. A morning 

whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—a bran-fiaked flour fer 

gems, etc.— 25c per large package. (127. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 














| skipping down the deelivity. 
| a rush and a kah-chug as the other cars 
| flipped past, and we were off in a bunch. 


| around the weary little automobile, 


take a chance. I won’t stop again after 
I get going.” 

A squad of soldiers went to his rescue 
and gave his car a prod which sent it 
There were 


‘Listen to that,” English was saying 


roudly as we swept down a hill toward a 
Il) t down a hill ¢ rd 


a couple of miles from the camp. 


, 


river 
‘She ain’t ‘nissed a lick yet. 

With a watery swish the car entered the 
stream, hub -deep, throwing showers of 
water high in the air on either side. She 
got over the baptismal hazard all right and 
was snatching a foothold on the other 
bank when suddenly—blung! There was 
a jarring sound, and the machine came to a 
dull, sickening halt. 

“Well, I'll be d—d!” 
“You know that’s the only 
been afraid of since we left.” 

“What's that?” we inquired, with some 
apprehension. 

“Why, a busted axle, 
* Ain’t that h—?” 

We said it was, and even as we were 
saying it there were a watery swash and 
swush, hard-a-lee, and a furious gurgle 


said English. 
thing I’ve 


” 


said English. 


| and a noise of scattering stones, and there 
| floated past us the little flivver with the 


Bostonian at the helm. 

He saw us through a mist of water and 
emotion, and he started to stop, but we 
motioned at him_to keep going. 

“Good luck,’’ we yelled, and he nodded 
his head. Afterward he said he thought 
we had asked him if he liked the scenery. 

“A nervy guy,” commented English, 
admiringly. “I hope he gets through,” 
which hope, we must add, was fulfilled. 


The most joyful joy-ride is liable to have 
asad ending. The correspondents went on, 
partly by courtesy of the tail-board of a 
motor-truck, partly in the divers ways that 
the stranded have of mastering their fate. 
Of the story of the great one-day ride there 
remains nothing but this rather pathetic 
epilog: 

At the tumble-down ’dobe jacal, some- 
where on the road to Namiquipa, stands 
that nifty-looking little automobile, its 
engine as mute as the harp in Tara’s halls, 
and its back end bogged down until it 
rests lightly but firmly on the ground. 

lt is a very leg-weary little automobile, 


| and most likely it isn’t as nifty-looking as 
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when it started down the road to Nami- | 


quipa that one proud day. The last we 
saw of it a host of naked Mexican children 


| were crawling over it. 


There were a lot of Mexican women 
too, 
when we viewed the remains for the last 
time. All of them were grinding corn, and 
some of them were combing their long 
black hair in the sunlight, but all of them 
were adding their googoo glances to the 
general survey of the car. 

In the center of the group, figuratively 
picking at the cover-lid, sat H. L. English, 
of El Paso. He was muttering something 
about a broken axle or a dislocated car- 
bureter, or some other auto casualty, in 
his best chauffeur-ese as we departed, 
occasionally interrupting his discourses 
long enough to yell at the Mexicans. 

Mr. English speaks the Mexican lan- 
guage with great facility and lung-power. 
He ean shout * Vamos” as loud as any 
traveler along the road to Namiquipa. He 





can make his wants known to the Mexican 
public without any difficulty. His wants 
when we left him seemed simple enough. 
All he wanted was a new left rear axle, 
The nearest left rear axle was approxi- 


mately 250 miles away as the carrion-crow 
flies. 

He is still there at this writing. Frag- 
mentary reports of him stray down the 
road to Namiquipa with every heavy- 
footed infantry detachment that comes 
kicking up the powdery dust and with 


every cavalry troop that boots its fagged 
mounts toward the southern hills.  I[t is 
said his audience is growing day by day. 
Some say he has set up light housekeeping 
under the car. Others express the opinion 
he will be running for alcalde of the district 
before long. 


ON THE TRAIL OF GENIUS 

66 \ HAT do I get for this?’’ asked the 
poet, tendering some rather-worse- 
than-usual verse to the late Henry Cuyler 
‘Fifty yards start!’’ replied the 
of ‘Short Robert . H. 
Davis, who vouches for this story, de- 
clares that 90 per cent. of the manuscripts 


that Americans sub- 
mitting 





Bunner. 


author Sixes.” 


thousands of are 
the 


are 


rejected 
In a 
Bookman, 
Re- 
other the 
**Every editor knows,” 
“that the majority 


to magazines are 
interesting. 
in The 


Manuscripts 


beeause they not 
symposium appearing 
entitled, ‘“‘Why Are 
jected?”” many 
same statement. 


editors echo 
exclaims The Outlook, 
of articles received are easily classed, al- 
To the 
beginner this may sound more dishearten- 
Hardly one of all the 


most at a glance, as undesirable.” 


ing than it really is. 
editors who contribute to this discussion 
fails to emphasize first and foremost the 
fact that every capable and clever editor 
is searching daily, hourly, and indefatigably 
the “ 
as yet unknown, 


for newcomer’’—the man or woman, 
who can write desirable 
articles or stories. They insist, in chorus, 
that when the editor makes a mistake and 
‘‘turns down”’ a good story, he and he alone 
the And 
every known means to avoid that injury. 
For the sake of the one good story by a 
that he may find, wades 


through many reams of manuscripts that 


is injured party. he seeks by 


new author he 


are, some of them, unfit on the very face 
of them, that deal with subjects not suited 
to his periodical, or else are but the echo 
stories already pub- 


sufficient profusion. 


of other articles or 
lished by 
There are other. reasons, too, for the unfit- 
W. F. Bigelow, of 


enumerates 


him in 
ness of a manuscript. 
Good Housekeeping, 
One that many editors mention is lack of 
of the million or so 


eleven. 
“charm.” Too few 
people in this country who are writing for 
the magazines put individuality into their 
work, still fewer attempt originality. This 
fact has caused George Jean Nathan and 
H. L. Mencken, of Smart Set, to elaborate 
a “litany,” by which they seek to abide 
in all emergencies. This runs as follows: 


From stories in which a rising young 
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The High Price of Gasoline is Only an Item 
Compared with Your Excess Tire Cost 





the whole thing 
worked out in figures. 

The U. S. Census 
Bureau reports the yearly 
production of tires in this 
country as worth $146,- 
411,692. 

A recent investigation 
by a well known authority, 
of tire mileage on forty 
different makes of car, 
shows that the average ser- 
vice to the set of tires is 
less than 4,750 miles. 


& IS interesting to see 


\' 


; 006 \ | 





—every unit is constructed 
to cushion road shock. 
The result is long lite 


for the Franklin Car— 

An easy riding quality 
never equalled— 

Twenty miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline and a tire 
mileage for the Franklin 
owner that is double what 
the average motorist gets. 

Why should a motorist 
get only twelve miles from 
a gallon of gasoline, buy a 
new set of tires very four 





The Franklin Car de- 
livered to its owners last 
year an average of 9,650 
miles to the set of tires. 

If the average car were 
designed to give the public 
the same tire mileage as 
the Franklin Car, the 
motorists of America 
would save from their tire 
bills not less than Seventy- 
two Million Dollars a year. 

The whole fact of the matter is that 
the average tire never gets a chance to 
live out its normal life. 

It is pounded out of service by road 
shock 

Roads are rough. 

Every rut causes a side blow. 

Every change in the speed of a car 
throws strain on the tires. 

The car lacks flexibility. It hammers 


conditions. 


Lafayette, Indiana. 
blocks of wood one foot in height. 


Here is a demonstration of a Franklin discovery that is attracting the 
attention of the engineering world. The photograph shows the experi- 
ment conducted before the Engineering Students at Purdue University, 
The diagonal front and rear wheels were run upon 
The spark plugs were removed from 
the motor and the engine turned over freely by hand, showing the 
absolute elimination of distortion and strain in the drive line, which 
Franklin flexibility makes possible even under the most strenuous road 
Notice that the body is in an entirely horizontal position. 
All the distortion is taken up in the springs, the flexible frame and the 
supports of the various mechanical units. 


its dead weight down on the tire—and 
these blows delivered to the tire through 
the rigid construction of the car, bruise 
the rubber and.the tire fabric. 

Everywhere in engineering circles the 
Franklin is known as the car of scientific 
light weight and flexibility. 

Its wood frame, its full elliptic springs, 
its rear axle drive through the springs, 
its freedom from torque and strut rods 


thousand miles and a new 
car every year. 

Here and there various 
solutions are proposed— 
including Congressional 
action to make the price of 
gasoline suit everybody. 

To the practical minded 
man we say this:— 

This is a personal matter 
for your individual action. 

Go to the Franklin dealer and get 
him to show you the saving in operat- 
ing costs of the Franklin in comparison 
with any other car in America or Europe 
—no matter what the price of gasoline 
or what the price of tires. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 


COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Roadster — $1900, F. O. B Touring Car—-$1950, F .O.B 
Syracuse, N.Y. Actual Scale Syracuse,N.Y. Actual Scale 
Weight,‘2566 pounds Veight, 2680 pounds 














As a further demonstration of what Franklin flexibility means in driving over rough roads, here is the Franklin car being driven by 
W. F. Lentz, over the bare ties of the Bay Shore Trestle at Norfolk, Virginia—nine hundred feet long, twenty-four feet above the 
ground level and with a six per cent. grade at.each end. The Franklin tire mileage would be impossible if it were not for the Franklin 


flexibility. The Franklin chassis is not trussed and tied and held rigid. Road shocks cannot reach the passengers. 
dissipated by the full elliptic springs and the Franklin construction. 


They are 
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HE United States Army and the Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
united to produce the Jeffery Quad, the truck that drives, brakes and steers 


on all four wheels. It represents the attainment of an ideal most practical and most diffi- 
cult—that of obtaining extraordinary and ordinary service at low cost. 











The army engineers demanded a truck that would consume as little gasoline team could go. The Jeffery engineers applied the power to all four wheels and 
as possible. he Jeffery engineers fitted the Quad with the duplex governor used M. & S. Locking Differentials to make the drive positive to each wheel 
—the “automatic chauffeur’’—which automatically regulates the supply of fuel And the Quad goes through hub-deep mud, through sand and snow, and over 
necessary to maintain any given speed over any kind of road or trail. seemingly impassable mountain trails. 

The army engineers demanded easy replaceability of parts. ‘The Jeffery en- 168 have already gone to Mexico to supplement 

gineers made the front and rear parts of the truck duplicates of each other- the 50 previously in army service. In every- 

and easily accessible. thing the demands for ordinary and extraordi- 


The army engineers demanded a truck that could go anywhere a four mule nary service at low cost are met successfully. 


Business has not been behindhand in utilizing what the army helped to develop. ‘Today the Jeffery Quad is employed in 
every conceivable private enterprise—from penetrating the formerly inaccessible wastes of Death Valley, to making deliveries 
in the narrow alleys of crowded cities. 3,500 of them have been built and put in service in all fields in two years—a record 
never approached by any other truck of similar capacity. For further particulars address 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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district attorney “‘ gets the dead-wood on ” 
a burly political boss named Terrence 
O’Flaherty, and then falls in love with 
Mignon, his daughter, and has to let 
him go; and from stories in which a married 
lady, just about to sail for Capri with her 
husband’s old Corpsbruder, is dissuaded 
from her purpose by the news that her 
husband has lost seven hundred thousand 
dollars in Wall Street and is on his way 
home to weep on her shoulder; and from 
one-act plays in which young Cornelius 
Van Suydam comes home from the Club 
at 11:55 p.m. on Christmas eve, dismisses 
Dodson, his man, with the compliments 
of the season, and draws up his chair 
before the open fire to dream of his girl, 
thus preparing the way for the entrance 
of Maxwell, the starving burglar, and for 
the scene in which Maxwell’s little daugh- 
ter, Fifi, following him up the fire-escape, 
pleads with him to give up his evil courses; 
and from poems about the war in which 
it is argued that thousands of young men 
will be killed before it is over, and that their 
mothers will regret to hear of it; and from 
essays of a sweet and whimsical character, 
in which the author refers to himself as 
“we,” and ends by quoting Bergson, 
Washington Irving, or Ella Wheeler Wilcox; 
and from epigrams based on puns, good 
or bad; and from stories beginning ‘‘It 
was the autumn of the year 1950”; and 
from stories embodying quotations from 
Omar Khayyam, and: full of a mellow 
pessimism; and from stories in which the 
gay nocturnal life of the Latin Quarter is 
described by an author living in Dubuque, 
Iowa; and from stories of thought-trans- 
ference, mental healing, and haunted 
houses; and from newspaper stories in 
which a cub reporter solves the mystery 
of the Snodgrass murder and is promoted 
to dramatic critic on the field, or in which 
a city editor who smokes a corn-cob pipe 
falls in love with a sob-sister; and from 
stories about trained nurses, young drama- 
tists, baseball-players, heroic locomotive- 
engineers, settlement-workers, clergymen, 
yeggmen, cowboys, Italians, employees of 
the Hudson Bay Company, and great 
detectives; and from stories in which the 
dissolute son of a department-store owner 
tries to seduce a working-girl in his father’s 
employ, and then goes on the water-wagon 
and marries her as tribute to her virtue; 
and from stories in which the members 
of a yachting party are wrecked on a desert 
island in the South Pacific, and the niece 
of the owner of the yacht falls in love with 
the boson; and from manuscripts ac- 
companied by documents certifying that 
the incidents and people described are real 
tho cleverly disguised; and from authors 
who send in saucy notes when their 
offerings are returned with insincere thanks, 
and from lady authors who appear with 
satirical letters of introduction from the 
low, raffish rogues who edit rival magazines 
—good Lord, deliver us! 


Mr. Dawis, of Munsey’s, claims that 
only the authors who have succeeded know 
the cost of success, and those whose MSS. 
come ever back to them unaccepted, 
seem never to be aware of the causes of 
their unpopularity. The unsuccessful 
are apt to rail, hut, we are assured, many 
of the ‘‘suecesses” are far more astonished 
at their own “luck” than are any of their 
contemporaries. Mr. Davis enumerates a 
few of greater lights in modern literature 


GRUEN 


Veri thin Watch 
J eP 
heaut furl watch 


7 > 
merica 


See that second hand is at bottom of dial, as in every Gruen Verithin, which indi- 


cates full-size movement. 


When up towards center, it means thinness is obtained 


by inserting lady's size movement in man's size case. 


Tedesithes She new Octathin Model 


an exceptional value at $ 4.029 


Here is a watch of real distinction. To 
that beautiful thinness for which the Gruen 
Verithin is famous, has been added a new 
charm in the shape of the case. 


No. 04—Ultra (better than 25 year) 14k 
gold filled, $40. 


No. 044—Heavy 14k solid gold Octathin 
case, $75. 

The movement is the genuine, original 
GRUEN VERITHIN, 17 jewel, adjusted 
to five positions temperature and isochron- 
ism—the thinnest durable watch made. 
GRUEN VERITHIN movements, with the 
trade mark PRECISION engraved on the plates 
guaranteed to come within Observatory time re- 
quirements—in heavy 14k solid gold Octathin 
case—priced as follows: 

No. 043—17 jewel Precision 

No. 042—19 jewel Precision 

No. 041—21 jewel Precision 

No. 041X—z21 jewel Extra Precision 


In green gold 14k 
case, $10 extra. 
Louis XIV dial— 
platinized or gilt, 


with 14k solid gold raised numerals on any of 
the above watches, $5 extra. 


See the Certificate of Real Value 


Under the “‘Gruen-Special-Service-System”’ the 
guarantee certificate in the box is made out in 
owner’s name, with the agency’s and maker's 
signatures attached after the watch is sold. 

No. C730—The Gruen “Octathin” Wristlet, as 
illustrated below, in 25-year gold filled case, $25. 
In 14k solid gold case, 

Go see the Gruen Octathin at the leading jewel- 
ersin your city. If they are out of it, write us, 
specifying the model in which you are particu- 
larly interested, and mentioning your jeweler’s 
name, and we will arrange for you to see it. 
Other “Gruen Verithin” models, $25 to $250. 
Gruen Ladies’ Watches, Wristlets or Sautoirs, 
$25 to $250. The Dietrich Gruen, the world's 
finest pocket timepiece, $265 to $650. 

Write for “One Word from a Woman's Lips,” 
a booklet on watches and watchmaking every- 
one should read before buying a timepiece. 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 
“Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874" 
31 Government Square 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati, and 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland. 
Canadian Branch, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Complete for pens 


Every play, sonnet and poem of 
the great master, contained in a 
one-volume library which makes 
every work instantly accessi 

by means of a thumb-notch title- 
index —a new and exclusive 
feature for gees pe Share, 








His Tercentenary Catultitiee 

by getting this most compact Shakespeare, with biog- 

raphy a a a complete glossary and index to 
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ype ean on ae 1094 ieows 

64 full-page illustrations, ha: 
Finding, with thumb-index. Prepaid, $2.25. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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who have accepted their laurels only with 
some perturbation. We read: 


It will surprize some of you to know 
that the late O. Henry went to his grave 
marveling at his popularity. 

“Do you suppose it.is wise,”’ said he, 
“for me to go on writing short stories? 
When I see them in cold type they seem 
awfully slight and thin and feeble.” 

Montague Glass, as far back as 1906, 
told a friend that he thought of giving 
literature up because he couldn’t make 
it pay. 

“*T don’t seem to be able to sell enough 
manuscripts. It is very discouraging.” 

Tho author of “ Potash and Perlmutter’ 
was quite serious about his retirement. 
An editor who believed in him urged 
patience, and even went, so far as to offer 
him some special work along with sincere 
encouragement. Well, Glass stayed, and 
now he hates to take the money. 

As late as February, 1914, I had the 
pleasure of introducing Joseph Conrad 
to Sir Gilbert Parker in the Hotel Savoy 
in London. To their eternal credit both 
men greeted each other with a kind of 
homage that startled me. 

The next day Conrad told me that 
Parker’s approbation of his work reminded 
him of the first time the late E. W. Henley 
offered him a helping hand. ‘‘I was quite 
overwhelmed,” said this superman. 

Such modesty is becoming. I some- 
times believe it is the sign of greatness. 

Irvin Cobb once told W. W. Jacobs 
in London that he liked his stories. The 
author of.‘ Dialstone Lane ” and “Many 
Cargoes” actually blushed and lost his 
appetite. -He thought the great American 
humorist. was “spoofing” him. 

Anthony Hope told me with his own 
lips that, he wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
more or less as a joke. Its reeeption at 
the hands of the reading public paralyzed 
its author. and to ‘this day he can not 
see why it should have taken the English- 
speaking world by storm. 

Greatness as a rule goes hand in hand 
with reluctance. 

For three days at Hyéres, France, I 
played golf with E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
He talked about everything but himself. 
| succeeded finally in getting the manu- 
seript of his next novel, ‘*The Hillman.” 

At.the’ depot his last. request, put forth 
in the form of a pitiful appeal, was: 

“Tell me, why do you want my work? 
America has been very kind tome. What 
is the reason?” 

“Possibly,” I replied, “‘it is because 
you think like them instead of for them.” 

“It is all very amazing to me,” he 
continued. “I wonder they do not get 
tired of me.” 

Well, America won't get. tired of Oppen- 
heim until he gets tired of America. 

I don’t. suppose Irvin Cobb will forgive 
me for this, but I once asked him why he 
turned out fiction so rapidly. 

“My boy,” said the Paducah marvel, 
lifting all embargoes in confidence, ‘‘the 
publie are going to wake up some day and 
dismiss me. This is too good to be true. 
I propose to take it while they are not 
looking. It’s now or never.” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, after having 
written several excellent short stories, 
was driven by her friends into writing a 
novel. Later she contemplated giving 
up her writing altogether. The public 
wouldn’t permit it. 

Fanny Hurst, after selling a few manu- 
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scripts to New York editors, seriously 
contemplated returning to St. Louis and 
the journalistic life. Destiny upset that 
plan. 

Edwin Lefevre, with whom I am fairly 
friendly, told me that every time he saw 
one of his manuscripts in cold type he 
was sorry he hadn’t rewritten it. Is he 
modest? Well, no. Intelligent? Yes. 

Rex Beach some day expects to revise 
his novels and bring out a corrected edition. 
That’s what he says. 

Whenever George Barr McCutcheon 
hands out a copy of any of his books he 
apologizes for the mistakes it contains. 

James Lane Allen, at whose feet no man 
may sit without gleaning something of great 
value, once remarked to the writer: 

“Many people confuse imaginative 
power with the creative faculty. For 
example: One may imagine a great pic- 
ture or a great story; but he who creates 
the great picture or the great story, thus 
giving it existence, is greater than he who 
only jmagines it.” 

In private ears I have frequently 
breathed this doctrine.as mine own, but 
for the public eye I herewith acknowledge 
it to be the conclusion of James Lane 
Allen. 

There never has been such a market 
for good fiction as there is to-day. This 
is the golden age for writers. Any man 
or woman with an original idea, or even 
an original way of handling an old idea, 
ean sell their manuscripts as fast as they 
san turn them out. 

Some one has said that there are only 
seven plots. Rot! There are only eight 
notes in music, but whoever said there are 
only eight tunes? 

The habitat of fiction has been pretty 
hard hit. Jules Verne went up in the 
air as far as anybody could go, as well 
as under the sea. Wells went into the 
pseudo-scientifie world to the limit. Fly- 
ing-machines, ocecultism, phenomena of 
nature, thinking-machines, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and transmigrations have been done 














without reserve. 

There still remains that immortal trinity 
without which no fiction can possibly 
survive—life, and love, and death. These 
elements ean be injected into any walk of 
life, used with or without paraphernalia, 
and are guaranteed to survive in any 
climate. 


“No story should go to the diseard until 
every magazine in-the country has an 
opportunity to reject it,” says Ray Long, 
of The Blue Book, The Green Book, and 


The Red Book. He continues: 


Because I believe this point to be of 
importance, I gained the permission of 
Mr. Edwin Balmer to tell of one of his 
experiences. A story which he had written 
was rejected by seventeen editors, and 
aecepted by the eighteenth at the highest 
price Mr. Balmer had received for a short 
story up to that time. In addition, it 
produced an order for four stories along 
similar lines. Mr. Balmer has absolute 
faith in his own work. I attribute much 
of his success to that factor. He is in a 
position now where his stories are sought 
in advance of the writing, but before 
that condition came he spent no time 
trying to determine the cause for rejections. 
If a manuscript came back, he devoted 
his thought to deciding upon the next 
editor to whom it should be sent. 


Theoretically, an ideal system would 














be one in which each editor wrote a per- 
sonal letter to detail why each story was 
rejected. Mr. Balmer’s story shows how 
badly this would work in practise. If any 
one of the seventeen editors had detailed 
why he rejected that story, and Mr. Balmer 
had changed it to meet the criticisms, he 
might have destroyed the story in the eyes 
of the man who finally accepted it. 


But an ambitious author may, Mr. Long 


suggests, go even further than this. As 


we read: 


Often a case which seems to indicate the 
purchase of a “‘name”’ is nothing of the 
sort. . In a recent issue of The Red Book 
Magazine we made a feature of a short story 
by Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. We 
rejected this story more than a year ago, 
and accepted it on its second visit to our 
office. During the intervening time Mr. 
Wodehouse had two serials and a number 
of short stories featured in The Saturday 
Mvening Post. 

A very good ease of a manuscript being 
rejected without reading, the writer becom- 
ing famous, and the first magazine pur- 
chasing the old story because of that 
fame could be made from these. facts. 
Instead, the explanation is simple. At 
the time the story first came to us for 
consideration, we had in hand, four others 
of similar lightness in the telling. We had 
no use for another. When it came the 
second time, we had nothing like it in the 
office, and we needed something of the 
sort. With this story in mind, I might 
add to the suggestion in my first para- 
graph: No story should go into the dis- 
eard until it has been the rounds of all the 
magazines—and then gone around again. 





EXPLOSIVE MELODY 
yy RINITROTOLUOL 


become a 


will probably 


never household — word. 
Applied to one of the deadliest explosives 
it 
Before a startled citizen could say of the 
shell falling at his side, ‘That 


trotoluol!’”’ the shell would have exploded 


known, seems a trifle inappropriate. 


is trini- 
and nothing bigger than a monosyllable 
radius of a 
hundred yards and more. But 
ering it onomatopoeically, it would seem 
A lullaby 
This 
bility has oceurred ‘to “F. A. R.,” 
contributes to Don Marquis’s column in 
the New York Evening Sun a eatchy little 
*Volkslied”’ It 


runs as follows: 


would be found within a 


consid- 


admirably suited to light verse. 


or folk-song, for instance. possi- 


who 


written on this theme, 


Sing hey! And sing lio! Gay plotters are we! 
Tirra lah, tirra lay, tra la la la la la. 

We play hide and seek, and our hearts are care free, 
Tiddley-umpty-te-umpty, tum-tumpty-ta-ta; 

We fling to the heavens this gay roundelay, 

O Trin-it-tro-toluol-oluol-ay. 


Hey nonny! Hey ninny! our laughter is light, 
Folderol-dee, de-rol-da, de-ril-da-da-da, 

As ships and their passengers sink in the night, 
Oh wirra! Oh warra! Hey diddle-dum-da. 

O raise a loud pean, exultingly, pray, 

To Trin-it-tro-toluol-oluol-ay. 


Be merry! Be merry! In sweet rougish gleo— 
O lulla, O lulla— lu-lullaby, 

Let us watch the wee babies in grip o’ the sea, 
Sing by-low, babykin, by-low-by-by. 

Then hoch for the Kaiser and hoch too for Fay? 
And Trin-it-tro-toluol-oluo-ay. 
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Can Your Car Do This? 


This car, under its own power, 
climbed an open Jack Knife bridge 
in Chicago. 

Thisextraordinary feat is possible 
only on account of the Stewart 
Vacuum System, with which the 
car was equipped. 

Acar without one could not do it. 

With the old gravity system of 
gasoline feed, your car is dead when- 
ever your carburetor is higher than 
your gasoline tank. 

Thepressure system requires end- 
less bothersome hand pumping and 
constant attention—and when most 
needed it often fails. 


Every car equipped with‘a 
Stewart Vacuum System is abso- 
lutely sure of a perfect, positive 
and automatic flow of gasoline to 
the carburetor under all con- 
ditions. 

The Stewart Vacuum System 
will also save from 10% to 20% on 
gasoline bills, which is a big factor 
nowadays. 

It is used by over 60% of all car 
manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment. 

See that the Stewart Vacuum 
System is on the next car you 
buy. 


No car is better than its accessories 


If you are not going to buy a new 
car this year, bring your old car 
up to date by installing a Stewart 
Vacuum System. 

It can be readily installed on any 
car now in use. 

Price $10—complete. 

If the next car you pouy is 
equipped with Stewart Products 
you will get the utmost pleasure, 
safety and all around value for your 
money. Insist on a Stewart Warn- 
ing Signal, Stewart Tire Pump, 
Stewart Speedometer and Stewart 
Vacuum System. They will cost 
you nothing extra. 


Stewart Products for Sale by Accessory Dealers, Automobile Dealers and Garages—Everywhere 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Ill. ®="chejjand Service Stations 


Stewart 


Warner 
Auto-Meter 
$50 to $200 









Hand Operated 
Warning Signal $3.50 


Stewart 
Motor Driven 
Warning Signal $6 
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Stewart Stewart 
Tire Pump Speedometer 
$12 $25 up 
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and 


under contract. 


The building illustrated above is a 
type we have duplicated over and 
over, from Rhode Island to Califor- 
nia. We know just how to build it in 
the shortest time, most economically, 
without detriment to its quality. It 
may be any size, in multiples of 20 
feet one way and 16 feet the other. 
And it is a quality-building—concrete 
foundations, brick walls, steel columns 
and girders, “Fenestra” steel sash, 
yellow pine sub-floors and beams, 
maple doors, sprinklers, “Barrett 
Specification” roof. 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
14232 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Please send me illustrations and brief 
specifications of Austin Standard Fac- 
tory-Buildings. 

By. 
Address 
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Austin Standard No.6: Mill-Type Building. 


Build. Quickly at a Saving 


OU can order an Austin Standard Factory-Building 
without fear of high prices or slow delivery. We 
guarantee you against both. With standard plans ready 
standard construction-units pre-fabricated, we 
build quickly and well. And we can save you money, 
because “materials at last year’s prices are in stock or 
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There are six other types of Austin 
Standard Factory-Buildings — three 
types that we can construct in 30 
working-days, and two in 60 working- 
days. One of them will fill your needs 
—and give you quality in quick time 
at low cost. Plans and specifications 
are ready, with basic costs figured. 
Construction-units are pre-fabricated, 
ready for quick assembly on your 
land. Write us stating present needs 
as definitely as possible;.or prepare 
for future needs by sending for gen- 
eral information. 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Export Representative: John Bennett Bissell, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. Jackson, Mich. 


50 Broad Street, New York 

















“STEAM-ROLLING” IN A BLIZZARD 


HE ‘‘steam-roller” that has gone 

through the Caucasus, accomplished 
the fall of Erzerum, Bitlis, and lesser 
strongholds, and is pressing on toward 
Erzingan, has not had an easy road to 
travel. The Russian success, which we 
are told is also partly an Armenian success, 
has been effected at fearful cost and effort, 
according to the narrative of one Russian 
officer whose story of the march on Er- 
zerum is quoted by The New Armenia 
(New York). This fortnightly magazine 
is, by the way, the publication in which 
first appeared Hadji Aonoullah Mahdi 
Bey’s remarks on ‘‘Germany’s Account 
with Islam,” on page 1284 of Tur LirERanry 
Diacest for May 6, which we quoted from 
the Tokyo Far East. The officer’s story 
of the Russians’ descent from the snow- 
clad peaks before Keprikeoy reads, in part, 
as follows: 


We held a position on the summit of 
Mount , which rises nearly eleven 
thousand feet above sea-level. Every morn- 
ing there was a strong wind, which drove 
before it masses of snow, and drifted 
up our positions to a depth of from ten 
to fifteen feet. Our shelters, huts, and 
kitchens were all buried in snow. The 
wind was so fierce that most of our huts 
were almost blown to pieces, tho they 
were held together by wire. 

This blizzard lasted for days, for weeks, 
and it was impossible to keep the huis 
clear. If you shifted one spadeful of snow, 
as likely as not the wind would fling into 
its place two or three times the quantity. 
For whole days together we were dependent 
on artificial light. No one so much as 
thought of warm food during those days. 
Not only were our kitchens buried in snow, 
but we had no other means of heating 
water. The hurricane howled and whistled 
through our earth huts, and prevented 
us from lighting the stoves which had been 
placed in them. If one of them was 
lighted the wind filled the hut with smoke, 
and the door had to be opened to prevent 
suffocation. Our lairs grew damp, cold, 
and cheerless. 

The position became critical. The wind 
grew colder. Our men were cut off from 
the surrounding world by impenetrable 
walls of snow. There seemed to be no 








































PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and professional photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printihg, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. , 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


OCK GARDENING 


For Amateurs tomas 


All about rock gardens, what they are, 
howcaredfor. Naturalrock gardens, made 

rock gardens; an alphabetical list of allthe 

best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
- and cultural notes. A beautifully colored bookof 
“. almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 

, and numerous sketches. Large 
12mo, cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 
mail $2.12, 


hope of rescue. But duty—that great 
word—kept us up, and not the sound of 
a complaint or reproach was heard. At 
last we got orders to leave our burrows 
above the clouds and descend into the 
valley. We began the incredibly difficult 
task of finding our way down precipices 
coated thickly with snow. The men fol- 
lowed one another in single file in long 
chains, forcing their way through the deep 
snow with their chests. From time to 
time rifle-shots were fired to guide those 
behind. 

Only after a whole day of wanderings 
did we manage to assemble again. The 
detachment I was with marched as follows: 
In front went forty sappers, who cleared 
away the snow with spades. Then came 
the rank and file, and after them a couple 
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Stained with Cabot's Stains 
Forman & Light, Architects, 40 Cedar St., N.Y. 


| 
Stain Your Shingles | 
| 
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Sidings, Trimmings, and all other outside 
w work, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and bring out 
the beauty of the grain instead of covering it up with 
a“painty” coat 1g. The stains cost less than halfas | 
much as paint, and the labor cost of putting them on 
is also one-half less. They are made of the strongest | 
and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “‘the best w | 
——- known,” which protects your woodwork 
rom decay. 
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animals. Finally, in the rear, came a 
party of scouts. During the march the 
storm rose to stupendous fury. The 
paths cleared by the sappers drifted up as 
rapidly as they were made, and were 
blotted out from view. 

The hurricane hurled upon us dense 
clouds of snow. The men clung together 
in groups so as not to lose sight of one 
another. Icy snow penetrated into the 
texture of the uniforms, and the cloth was 
transformed into a hard sheeting of ice. 
Masks of ice covered the soldiers’ features. 
One of the horses, slipping on a patch, 
disappeared over a precipice. 

By incredible exertions we somehow 
managed to get our guns down into the 
valley. Here we were received by a de- 
tachment stationed there, who helped us 
with the final work of lowering the guns 
with straps. We had done well. Despite 
the incredible difficulties of the path and 
mountain steeps—under such conditions, 
too—not a man had perished; not one had 
been left behind or lost. At the close of 
our march we were well rewarded for all 
we had gone through by the panic which 
our unexpected appearance called forth in 
the Turkish trenches. 





HOLLAND—THE SPIES’ MEKKA 


HEY are on your trail from the 

moment you touch land at Flush- 
ing,’ declares one traveler, who has 
recently visited Holland and feels much as 
Irvin Cobb did when he said that he ‘‘had 
no more privacy than a goldfish.”” The 
one business of spydom is constant, stealthy 
pursuit of illicit knowledge, but nowadays 
there are so few places where spying is 
either healthy or profitable! Few coun- 
tries are left where one may carry on this 
interesting trade without the necessity 
sooner or later of being the central figure 
in an efficiently staged shooting-party. 
This explains the rush of the stealthy- 
footed to the Netherlands. There may be 
little here to spy upon, but at least some 
guaranty of immunity from arrest is sure, 
and the spies may spy on one another— 
really the ideal form of the sport, anyway. 
Holland is full of spies of all nations, says 
a special correspondent to the New York 
Herald. ‘‘In Rotterdam the German spy 
is everywhere—in the hotels, concert- 
halls, theaters, and cafés.’’ As we read: 


Not even the American Minister at The 
Hague is immune, as only a few weeks 
ago he foiled a scheme which had for its 
object the placing of a spy of one of the 
belligerent Powers on his pay-roll as a 
domestic servant. 

When I reached Rotterdam I went to 
the ever-crowded café attached to the 
Grand Hotel Couymans, and while I sat 
there, bewildered by the sound of tongues 
that out-Babeled Babel, a dapper, clean- 
shaven man, who might have passed for 
twenty-five, but really was about forty 
years of age, took a chair next to mine 
and opened the ball by asking, ‘‘Are you 
an American?” 

During the next ten minutes he men- 
tioned the names of a score of New York 
business men who were—lI let him tell it— 
intimate friends, and then he sought to 
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-- 61 1OIO Bathroom :: 


You who build or remodel homes this year will desire the 
latest and most highly approved styles in plumbing fixtures. 


You will want a “Standard” built-in bath—with its 
graceful lines, its solidity, its whiteness, its freedom from 
dust~catching recesses. 


You will want other “Standard” equipment for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry. 


Put 1916 fixtures in your 1916 home—or give a modem 
touch to the present one by installing these new designs. 
Ask your architect or plumber about “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, or 
see them at any “Standard” showroom. Identify them by the “Standard” 


green and gold guarantee label. Write today for copy of “Modern 
Bathrooms.” 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. 35 Pittsburgh 


You will be welcome at any of these “Standard” Showrooms 
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Here are live, up-to-date books that will teach you how to do a hundred 
and one useful things, to save outlay by being your own workman, and to 


provide interesting and 
Each book is 


Furniture Dopeteins. Expert ad- 
vice by a. skilled cabinet-maker, who 
explains his methods of repairing all 
kinds of furniture. With many help- 
ful illustrations. By mail, 58 cents. 


Rustic Guapen try. An illustrated 
ee suggestions 
for all sorts rustic building for 
house, lawn, ei garden. Valuable 
alike to the " carpenter, gardener, or 
amateur. By 58 cents. 


Basket Work. [Illustrated direc- 
tions for weaving all kinds of — 
wicker chairs, tables, etc. 

work with few tools on articles enally 
salable. By mail, 58 cents. 


worth-while occupation for your leisure hours. 
by a recognized authority in his line. 


Toy Making. A preted guidein Wood Finishi Ad 

the making of salable toys, enabling the methods of staining, ‘ils var- 
the handy man to profit by the de- nishiug, polishing, veneering, e 
mand not now supplied by Europe. ling, and all other wood finishing 
By mail, 58 cents. processes. By mail, 58 cents. 





Signs, Tickets and Posters. A Mounting and FramingPictures. 
book of instructions for the sign-  Teljs how to make and finish all kinds 
writer, qxpialuing ¢ very detail ofthe offrames and to mount and frame 
work fully and clearly for the benefit pictures in an artistic and attractive 
of the beginner. By mail, 58cemts. ‘Toner. By mail, 58 cents. 


How to Make and Operate Mov- ‘ 
ing Pictures. Expert instruction The Handy Man's 1000 Practical 
in every detail of camera manage- Recipes. Shows you how to make 
ment, developing, printing, project- all the varied repairs and improve- 
ing, trick films, cleaning, repairing, | ments needed around the home. By 
etc. By mail, $1.12. mail, 58 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: _:: 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BD something IcY-HOT| 
For Everyone ¢ $1.25 2: 


See display, at your deal- 
ers, for selection. Orsend 

to us for new catalog showing pic- 
tures and prices of all fper he 
most complete, beautiful and useful 
line ever shown. 


ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 

















bottle and cork it. 


ICY-HOT 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
a «=6There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
Carafes and Pitchers for the 
table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and Saveine— sere for food stiffs, 3 ice 
cream, for home, outings, ete. 
Every home needs an ICY-HOT. In- 
ian wom for keeping baby’s milk at 
roper temperatureand invalid’s broth, 
‘drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
ing. eg hunting, fishing, etc. 
Ask Your Dealer 
for name ICY-HOT on bottom. 
Accept no substitute. Protected inst 
breakage—absolutely sanit: in- 
stantly taken oe t og 2g 
Send for catalog today ontns many 
—_ styles fron e. = up. 
Y-HOT Lunch K = 
te. 
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lep-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0, 














STANDARD DICTIONARY. supericrity quickly bec: 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


ymes 





azine 
da 
picture of ‘a man’s leg with a cer- 
tain kind of — on it—Boston! 
So when | go into” a store‘ to 
buy a pair df garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 
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discover why I was 
reward for frankness which rivaled his 
own, and therefore revealed nothing, he 
warned me to guard my papers carefully 
and never to leave them in my hotel, as 
there were hundreds of German spies 


| about who would not stop at anything 


to gain information for the Fatherland. 
As he left the café a London acquaintance 
dropt into his vacant chair and whispered, 
“Do you know the man with whom you 
were talking?” 

“No,” I replied. “but I like his brand 
of cigar.” 

“Well,” said my Englishman, ‘‘ beware 
of him; he is a German secret agent who 
poses as an American.” 

I thanked him for his warning, accepted 
a cigar from him, too, and was told next 
morning that he also is a German agent. 

“This is no place for another ‘Innocent 
Abroad,’’’ was my thought, and I quickly 
left for The Hague, only to find that I had 
stept from the frying-pan into the fire, for 
outside of diplomatists, business men, and 
the legal inhabitants, 
residents of this toylike but 
city seem to be entitled to the family 


There is only one attractiv e thing about 
these spies in Holland—their money, which 
they spend freely, and this makes for their 
entrée into all the leading hotels, restau- 
rants, and places of amusement, in which, 
as is the rule throughout Europe to-day, 
American ‘ragtime music,’ American 
drama, and American ‘‘movies”’ 
rage of the hour. 
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in Holland. As a | 


all the rest of the | 
fascinating | 


are the | 


Altho, when the war is over there may | 


be a change in this respect, for the present 
Holland presents cosmopolitan 
“‘T pass my evenings in the Hétel 


a most 
aspect. 
‘rubbing elbows 


Central,’’ says the writer, 


with poor man, rich man, beggar man— 
and spy.” He continues: 

The orchestra, sereened by palms, and 
Hungarian in name tho Dutch in nation- 
ality, gallops through ‘‘ When the Midnight 
Choochoo Leaves for Alabam,” and the 
street urchins, passing by, whistle stridently 
that old-time favorite, “‘I want to go, | 
want to go, I want to go down South in 
Dixie.”’ 

This fondness here for things American 
applies to all classes. American shoes are 
driving out the wooden shoon of ‘‘ Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod”’; American clothes are 


rapidly replacing’ the baggy monstrosities | 


that once reached here from London; the 
girls look like American girls—and there- 
fore they look good to me—and your 
Dutchman is very happy when you tell 
him that he speaks English like an Ameri- 
ean. The only foreign touch in public 
gatherings is supplied by the spies—and 
not by all of these, either. In fact, the 
hotel section of The Hague looks at night 
like a slice of] the Broadway white-light 
district, and the modern Dutchman looks 
like and is the American of Europe. 

Once in a while one sees here an aged 
man or woman who might. have stept out 
of a Frans Hals or a Rembrandt, but 
90 per cent. of the inhabitants, including 
the smartly set-up soldiers, look typically 
American. 

So there is reason to be thankful for 
the little bit of foreign flavor imported 
by the spies, who give an additional spice 
to life by manufacturing rumors like the 
one that was set afloat when general 








mobilization was ordered. by the Govern- 
ment, but which has lost its savor now 
that the world knows that that sensational 
move was purely precautionary, and that 
the outcome has been merely confirmation 
of a report that has been current for many 
years—‘*The Dutch have taken Holland!” 





A MAKER OF FACES 


HE men without faces are perhaps 
the 
cripples. 


most to be pitied of the war- 


They have not only the handi- 
but 


outeasts 


the same 
the 
York 


shunned by all save 


cap of their deformity, at 
time they 


that, as a writer in the New 


are rendered by 


fact 


“ 


Sun puts it, they are 


the most stoical of their fellows.”’ It. is not 
pleasant to be the incarnation of terror, 
and to breed panic-fear in every passer- 
The 
things that shrapnel can do to a man’s 


by who happens to glance at you. 


appearance without killing the man aro 
sometimes a little too much even for the 
Yet what 


are these men who are thus marked and 


workers in the war-hospital. 


A little while ago their 

indeed but 
An Anglo-American, 

known in this country as a sculptor, 


searred to do? 


ease seemed hopeless, now 


there is hope. well 
has 
recently perfected a means of supplying 
with fares “as 


these unfortunate men 


good as new.”” What this means to those 
e . 
whom. he’ has helped can be appreciated 
only by those who have known such cases 
the 


tells us of two instances which give us an 


themselves, but writer above quoted 


idea of the great work that Mr. Francis 
Derwent Wood is doing: 


of a 
had 
His 


en- 


The most: pathetic was that 
trooper named Everitt, whose face 
been broken by an explosive bullet. 
nose had been carried away almost 
tirely and his. left cheek torn open from 
his ear to the corner of his mouth. Like 
most of. these victims of facial disfigure- 
ment, he has had to undergo operation 
after operation. He received his wound 
on May 13 of last year. Finally, he was 
brought to a London hospital on September 
2, and up toa couple of weeks ago, de- 


case 


spite the fact that his wound had entirely 
healed and surgery admittedly had done 
all that it could for him, he remained a 
sad sight. 

Before the war he 
Now, made at least presentable by the 
wonderful “‘facial mask’? which Wood 
has contrived for him, a mask consisting 
of false nose, cheek, and a “mustache” 
which conceals his injured lip, ex-Trooper 
Everitt is plying his old trade again and 
doing well at it. 

‘When he saw himself 
for the first time,’ said 
‘*he jumped for joy.” 

Another case in which Wood has salved 
human wreckage is that of Driver Fer- 
gusson, a member of the Canadian Field 
Artillery, who was hideously wounded at 
Ypres on April 25,1915. A piece of shell 
carried away his right eye entirely and, as 
the surgical report professionally puts it, 
“the surrounding structures.” In the 
ordinary way there would have been 


was a taxi-driver. 


his mask 
sculptor, 


with 
the 
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Take off the cap of the oil vent of a Timken-Detroit worm-drive rear 
axle, pour in the oil until it’s level with the opening and replace the cap. 
In this one, short, simple operation you have done everything necessary 


in the way of lubrication. 


The revolutions of the worm and worm-wheel 
draw the oil up around the parts and through 
the bearings, lubricating thoroughly every part 
that needs lubrication. 


The nuisance of attending to,a number of dif- 
ferent grease cups or of packing gears with grease 
is entirely done away with. There is nothing 
left to worry about because there is no way for 
the oil to leak out; it lasts therefore a long time, 
and needs only occasional renewal. 


And this is practically all the attention you 
ever have to give a Timken-Detroit worm- 
drive axle. You have no complicated system 
of bevel or spur gears to be lubricated and ad- 
justed. You have no noisy chains, swivel joints 
and other parts to get out of order and require 
attention. 


The entire mechanism is reduced absolutely 
to its simplest form and the vital working parts 
are all in one spot—so accessible that you can 
remove them in ten minutes if necessary. 


It’s no wonder that more than half of the motor 
trucksbuiltduring the last year have been equipped 
with worm-drive and that over two-thirds of the 
number are running on Timken-Detroit worm- 
drive axles. 

Write today for booklet C-9, answering all the 
questions that prospective truck buyers want to 
ask about worm-drive and what it is doing for 
commercial hauling. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. wy 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. y 
CANTON, OHIO 
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Closed Doors 


Wagner, Quality is more 
than a mere phrase+-it 
isdn ideal made real| by 
daily accomplishment. 
It is the very founda- 
tionof Wagner Electric. 


To every Wagner piokk's 
man, Wagner, Quality 
is,a challenge that 
brings out ‘his best. 5s 
ay 


is proud of his abi 
to produce it. 


To lower Wagner, Quality, 
would mean/increased out- 
put; but it would also mean 
sacrificing, for the sake of 
temporary gain, the reptta- 
tion of a quarter éentury, 
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ed demand, the | st body 
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embled under 
Quality stand- 
ding Wagner 
Wagner elec- 
lis in every way 
st traditions of 
ality. 

re the builders 
and machinery 
make possible 


throwing open the doors to>> 
all who appréciate the econ= 
omy of paying for Wagner, 
Quality. 

















nothing to fix an artificial eye “to,” and as | 


in the case of Trooper Everitt, his dis- 


figurement was so appalling to behold: 


that it is doubtful if he ever could have 
taken up his old trade, which was that 
of a machinist. 

Now, with the upper part of his right 
cheek restored and what appear to be 
two perfectly good eyes beaming at you 
from behind spectacles, this youngster not 
only will be able to earn his living here- 
after, but ts going to get married, and the 
gratitude of his fiancée to Derwent Wood 
is only surpassed by his own. 


How the faces are made the seulptor tells 
us, remarking that the perfection of the 
system took him months of experiment. 
Then came a successful trial of the first 


case, as we read: 


This was in December last, my patient 
being Trooper Everitt. My ‘‘masks,’’ as 
we call them, consist of plates of thin 
copper, ‘silvered, and then painted to 
match .the hue of the patient’s skin. 
They are light to wear, they fit like gloves, 
and the men declare that they give no 
discomfort whatever. Yes, they are in- 
tended to be removed at night, exactly 
like a set of false teeth, and they are easily 
cleaned with a little potato-juice. Most 
of them can be kept in place by means of 
“ether gum,” such ‘as actors use, but in 
cases of artificial eyes and noses I prefer 
to “‘build’”’ them on to spectacles, which 
assist to keep them in place and which 
themselves are held firm by means of a 
couple of small straps at the back. 

In the beginning a plaster-mold of 
the face is ‘secured. This is dried and a 
clay or plasticine ‘‘squeeze” is obtained 
from the mold, giving a positive model 
of the patient’s drest wound and the sur- 
rounding healthy tissues; this is fixt to 
a board on a modeling-stand and a sitting 
from the patient with the undrest wound 
is obtained. Modeling now commences, 
and such art as the sculptor may possess 
is brought to the test. 

Having completed my model I proceed 
to cast it, and procure the plaster positive 
of the wound and its surrounding struc- 
tures. Another sitting is had, and the 
portions which are to be hidden eventually 
by the metal plate are modeled in clay or 
wax, the edges being blended to the un- 
injured portions of the face, thus effectively 
masking any trace of wounds. This is 
onee more molded in plaster, and the 
edge of the proposed plate being marked 
on the negative, a cast is obtained, edges 
are trimmed to marking, and the model is 
ready to have the artificial eye fitted to 
the lids. 

The plaster eyeball is dug out, the 
requisite thickness of lids is carefully 
worked down, the glass eye placed in 
position, and the edges of the lids made 
good with thin plaster. The model is then 
taken to the electrotyper, where an exact 
reproduction by galvanoplastic deposit is 
made in thin virgin-copper. The final 
sittings are devoted to the pigmentation 
of the plate. 

I have found a thin coating of cream- 
colored bath-enamel a good preparation for 
flesh-color matching. Should-the patient 
have a shiny skin, this is easily obtained 
by varnish rubbed down to match. it... I 
have tried false hair on eyelids and eye- 
brows—they will not stand the weather— 
and have adopted tinfoil split with scissors 
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and soldered into lids for the eye, and 
for the eyebrows pigment applied to the 
modeled forms. 





AN ARKANSAS “CONTRETEMPS” 


Bas “Spice of Life,’’ April 22, we printed 
an item which The Arkansas Methodist 
trusts the reader “will not take too 
seriously.””.. We may say that we would 
extend this adjuration to include prac- 
tically all the items in that department 
of Tue Literary Digest. This particular 
selection was part of a speech made by 
Judge L. C. Smith, of De Witt, Arkansas, 
when he was running on his own ticket 
for Governor of that State. 
straightforward “‘you-and-me’ 
the voter to “‘bring along his ecorn-cob’ 
when he came to the capital subsequent to 
Judge Smith’s election. The Judge prom- 
ised him a warm welcome and a good 
dinner. ‘‘We will sit down and talk about 
the interest of our State and discuss old 
times,’’ he promised; and he stated boldly, 
in conclusion: “‘Try me one time, fasten 
my hame-strings, and hook my tugs, give 
me forty sleep at 
roads, a cake of corn bread, and a pint of 
pot-licker, and let me go!’’ To this kindly 


It was a 
appeal to 


minutes’ the cross- 


and roseate promise of the way things 
would go at Little Rock, should the Judge 
be elected, The Arkansas Methodist takes 
violent exception, as follows: 


Tue Lirerary Digest unintentionally 
misrepresented Arkansas when in its 
humorous column it gave an extract from 
a speech of one of our recent candidates 
for Governor. The language is calculated 
to arouse the pity and contempt of those 
who do not know that this self-constituted 
candidate was defeated, and that even those 
who supported him probably did not ap- 
prove of his language, but were influenced 
by the artful presentation of the principle 
of local self-government. If Tue Lirer- 
Ary Dicrest wants to be fair it will ap- 
prize its readers of the fact that Arkansas 
selected as Governor one of its most 
scholarly and polished. orators, a man 
honored with the presidency of the South- 
ern Sociological Congress. We trust that 
those who have read the extract mentioned 
will not take it too seriously. 


But 
fairness which the religious paper pays us 


this is not all. In that perfect 
the compliment of expecting from us, it is 
necessary to present the other side of the 
question, which is fortunately furnished 
us in a letter from Judge Smith himself. 
Expressing his pleasure at finding a portion 
of his speech reprinted in the “Spice of 
Life’? column, the erstwhile gubernatorial 
candidate continues: | 


We have a little two by four Sheet, 
called The Arkansas Methodist, published 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, in which. this 
miserable little narrow minded .Editor 
takes.your Dicrst to task, for paying’ me 
this ‘high compliment, and wishes: you 
to understand that they have nominated 
a man over me in this race, of wonderful 
oratorical power and ability, and seems to 
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A Summer Home Comfort 


No Wicks to Trim—No Valves to Leak 
—Safe, Simple, Economical, Reliable 


You can keep one—or four—burners at an 
intensely hot flame, or merely simmering. To 
regulate the heat you turn the lever according 
to the dial. 


You can have a slow, simmering fire on one 
burner at the same time you have a quick, hot 
fire on another —and the other two regulated 
exactly to any work you want done; Just set 
the levers as you want them—and you can go 
away for hours and find all the burners at 
exactly the same heat when you come back. 
That’s because the oil supply is automatic. 


FLORENCE 


Fists Oil Cook Stoves B22 Fm 


Heat is always under perfect control. Costs 
less than a cent an hour per burner. A glass 
bull’s-eye always shows you how much oil 
is in the tank. Upper reservoir holds a full 
a. We believe the Florence ree the 

it yet invented for oil stoves. All Florence 
stoves and ovens are fully guarant 


Sold by progressive dealers. 
Send for “ Household Helper” —Free 


A very interesting book of unusual 
recipes and household suggestions. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
211 School St. Gardner, Mass. 


Made in Canada by McClary Mfg. Co., London, Ont, 














FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 








«The Mechanical Perfection of the 
VESUVIUS PLUG is the result of 
thorough technical and practical 
knowledge of Motor Ignition\re- 
quirements,”” A. R. MOSLER 
Quality makes it— 
“The Indestructible Plug” 
Guaranteed to outlast the 
motor. $1.00 each, in 
round metal box. Send for 
book “Mosler on Spark 
Plugs.” It’s free. 





A. R. MOSLER & CO. i) 
New York, N. Y, [ 











_ e 
Kills Fire 
. k! 
Quick! 
The J-M Fire Extinguisher is the 
most efficient weapon yet devised 
for fighting incipient fires. It is 
compact, handy, safe, sure in action, 
effective against any incipient blaze, 
and gives the operator a choice and 
freedom of operation enabling hi 
from any quarter effectively. 
It can be pumped and aimed si 























y attack- any blaze 
he 


Itaneously, or by a few 
seconds’ easy pumping enough air pressure is developed 
to shoot a steady stream always under your control at 
the nozzle lever. Can be sfged with one hand in awkward 


origin including grease, gasoline, 
ric arcs on which other chemicals 
ly ineffective and dangerous. 

and labelled by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
¢ and listed as an approved fire appliance 
al Board of Fire Underwriters. 


itles car owners to a 15% reduction 
in auto fire insurance 


[PORTANT—J-M Extinguishing | liquid is sold in cans at $1 each. 




















Serves more people in 
re én ways than any 

ir institution of its 
hind in the world 













d for use in the 









hee is the only iiquid and g 
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| }-M Fire Extinguisher. It will not nae fabrics or the most delicate 
e | Siteicote and is a non-conductor of electricity. 


Los Angeles 
Louisville lewark 


book 
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COMPLETE, 
Nickel or 
Brass finish, 
Bracket included. 


At autosupply dealers, 

garages and hardware 

stores. Write to near- 

est J-M Branch for 
let. 








. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Beacetlve. Offices, 296 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Glaring, Blinding Lights 
Have No Terror for 


Have you ever driven towards astrong licht in arain storm 
and noted how every drop on the windshield acted as a 
strong, magnifying lens that multiplied the intensity of the 
light to a point where you could see nothing ahead, even if 
a dimmer is used ? 

Do you know that the Staude actually modifies this light 
so that you can see clearly and drive with perfect safety 
and comfort? 

The Staude is an amber colored glass lens with nickel 

K. G. STAUDE 
2676 University Avenue 


STOPS THE GLARE and DANGER aS 


MANUFACTURING 


The Driver 
with a STAUDE 


Send for Illus- 
trated Booklet 


plated adjustable fixture for clamping to your 


windshield. 


Count yourself fortunate if you have had no 


accidents from glaring lights, and don’t sub 
ject yourself to them further. 
Ask your accessory dealer. He will get one 
for you if he does not as yet carry the Staude 
in stock, or we will send one direct for 
$2.50 postpaid. 
COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 












be touched very much over the fact, that 
you did not make some mention of this 
wonderful man, who canvassed our State 
for about three years, and I was only in 
the fight about four months, and out of the 
seven who started in the race, three were 
left to finish, and I came out second best, 
And it has been predicted by many since 
the election, that if the day of election 
had been, some say ten, some say twenty, 
and some say thirty days later, I would 
have been nominated by an over whelming 
majority, and I think there is but little 
doubt about it, if I should be permitted 
to judge. 

I never lay down on my friends, and 
I am no quitter, and at the proper time, we 
will see about this, and if my friends 
think it advisable, we will try them 
once more. 





“WHY IS BASEBALL?” 


HY will several thousand frenzied 
men gather together on a hot after- 
noon and stare for two hours out into a 
brilliant, flat field at 
the gyrations of eighteen full-grown men 


parched, perfectly 
who allow all their actions to be governed 
by the inanimate flight of a small white 
pellet brutally assaulted by a man with a 
club? 
fully interested in the solving of the same 


Why are the spectators ever so faith- 


little problem of the ball that must go 
over the plate and yet not be hit?” Why 
are the players, despite their distended 
salaries, willing that the fans should watch 
them engaged so desperately in such a 
childish pastime? What 
baseball that makes it written, 


is the charm of 
read, and 
talked more than any one other topic in 
the United States, between the months of 
May and October? In the 
Times, ‘‘S. M.G.”’ endeavors to explain the 
true nature of this sport and its hold on 


Los Angeles 


the public affections. As we read: 


Baseball is a contest between several 
thousand fans on one side and a couple of 
ball teams on the other. 

The game is to see which side can stand 
the longest what the other is doing. 

The game is played on a large plot of 
carefully barbered Bermuda, surrounded 
by high-board tobacco- and automobile- 
signs. 

At one corner of the plot is a thick slice 
of Roman amphitheater, known as the 
grand stand, and equipped with tunnel 
trenches, woven-wire entanglements, and 
war-correspondents. 

Ammunition is distributed by a hot-dog 
earrier-system, which gives even better 
results than’ the automatic powder-monkey 
system of the navy. 

A hot dog is a tubular section of calorific 
canine decorating the interior of the petals 
of a split bun. 

For those who wish Turkish baths 
there are long rows of perspiration planks 
on either side of the grand stand, com- 
monly known as bleachers, from a Latin 
word meaning ‘“‘to bleat.’’ 

The difference between the grand stand 
and the bleachers is twenty-five cents. 
The principal use of the bleachers is to 
make people wish they had spent the other 
two-bits for a seat instead of for clean 
laundry next day. 

The people who sit in the grand stand 
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and bleachers are called fans, because they 
are open and going most of the time on 
a warm day. 

The persons who perform on the Ber- 
muda are called ball-players, but in many 
cases the reason for this is not known, 

Their part of the game is to try to smear 
each other with goose-eggs, the team smell- 
ing the strongest of goose-eggs at the end 
of a certain number of rounds being de- 
clared the loser. 

The official sniffer is known as the 
umpire. He is a man paid to be without 
friends, and to make decisions that will 
keep the fans from noticing how hard the 
seats are. 

In most games nowadays two umpires 
are used, so that in ease one is killed the 
game will not be delayed. 

If the game is not pleasing to the fans, 
they emit grievous lamentations and issue 
dogmatic avouchments to the umpire, 
accompanied by empty pop-receptacles. 

In ease he does so, a goodly delegation 
from the ball-players present immediately 
waits upon him with arguments so foreibly 
presented that he is often greatly moved 
by them, sometimes as far as the hospital. 

Baseball has much to answer for. Be- 
sides being to blame for several million 
instances of delayed chores all over the 
country each evening because it gets dark 
on the pasture diamond so late this time 
of year, it is the cause of the funerals 
of more grandmothers of office boys than 
any other one disease, 

But on the other hand, it is good for the 
circulation, not only of those who go to 
see the game but of the newspapers that 
give it two pages of pink or green adver- 
tising free each day. i 

Why is baseball, you ask? Because it 
is like charity—it never faileth. It is 
always there, except on Mondays or wet 
grounds. And to the man who is too old 
to keep up with the attempt to civilize 
football, and too young to need so sooth- 
ing a sedative as golf; who works hard 
when he works and wants to rest hard 
when he rests; who wants a drama that 
is as full of surprizes for the actors as it 
is for the audience; who wants a race that 
can not be fixt like a horse-race; who is 
so genuine an American that he wants 
something to kick about without meaning 
it, and something to yell about that every- 
body around him will think more of him 
for yelling about—to that man baseball 
is the one great life-saver in the good old 
summer-time, 

And because there are so many of him, 
and of his wives, and his sweethearts, and 
his boys, baseball has become what it is 
to-day—the one great and only game for 
the whole of the one great and only America. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 
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TRADE MARK 
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reliable supplies. 








TRADE MARK 
REO. US PAT. OFF. 


You pay for the § 
28 Quality - the 
‘ BEIGYRa Se 
you nothing & 


This is the Blue and Yellow Sign wry ohne every where 
by dealers in Pennsylvania Oilproof 


Look for it when you need these quality tires or other 





acuum Cup Tires. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 
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Tateyton 


Smoking Mixture 


‘ le request. 
Falk cco Co, 56 West 45"St NewYork 











How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating evéry 
phase of the -science. of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER 
The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling—~ 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
It will show you how to increase your sales—-how 
to win BIG orders. Order to-day. By mail, 54c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 






























Uncle Sam 
uses Firestone 
tires on the trucks 
that carry munitions 
and provisions to the front. 


When government experts know 

they can depend on Firestone tough- 

ness and resiliency—when they specify 

this equipment for such rugged service—you 
may be sure Firestone is what you need. 


Write for catalog or call én nearest dealer. 
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Motorcycles of the Aero Squadron leading the way on Firestone Tires 
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An Unusual Eight—$1195 


EFORE you buy any car, give the Jackson 
dealer an opportunity to prove to you ex- 
actly what is meant when we say this is an 


unusual Kight. 


Let him demonstrate the extraordinary flexi- 
bility, smoothness and economy of this eight 
cylinder “V” type motor. 


Get a vivid first hand impression of the 
smooth, velvety power of this oe car. 
Learn what owners mean when they say “it 
. . oy) ¢ 
literally floats up hills. 

You will observe countless detailed refine- 
ments in the motor that will indicate at once 
why it is a master-piece of quality. 

And you will realize the care taken to pre- 
sent in this design and construction every feature 
of excellence heretofore exclusive with cars of 
much higher price. 

Consider, for example, the matter of lubrica- 
tion. 


Instead of employing the ordinary splash 
system, the oil is pumped through channels 
drilled in the crankshaft to the connecting rod 
bearings, from which it is thrown directly to the 
wrist pins and cylinder walls. 

And 
though this eight cylinder motor develops 45 
H.P., the car, completely equipped, weighs only 
2565 pounds. 


you will be delighted to learn that, 


Still more unusual will you find its easy rid- 
ing qualities; for united with eight cylinder 
smoothness is the buoyant, resilient action of 
Jackson four full elliptic springs. 


Unusual beauty and dignity are expressed in 


the body lines. 


Likewise you will find the equipment un- 
usually complete and high grade, including even 
a mechanical tire pump operated by the motor. 


Model “348” seats five in comfort; is remark- 
ably easy to handle because of its moderate 
wheelbase, its correct distribution of weight and 
its extreme flexibility. You cannot imagine how 
easy until you have tried it. Go and see Model 
“348” today. Any Jackson dealer will be glad 
to show you this great Jackson. 


Two other models to choose from: Model 
“34,” a high grade Four, 112-inch wheelbase, 
32 x 4 tires, 38 H.P. motor of long stroke, high 
duty balanced type, $985. 


Model “68”—70 H.P., 7-passenger Eight. 
Wheelbase 124 inches, tires 34 x 4%—a big car, 
but not a heavy car. Compares with any hight 


at any price. Price $1685. 
Ask the Jackson dealer to show you. 


Catalog describing the full Jackson line sent 
upon request. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1318 East Main Street 





Jackson, Michigan 










































and bake one hour, basting Seuceehe with juice in pan 


1 center slice ham, about 3/4 of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and put (fat 

through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. Core apples 
and season with sugar and spice, put in pan and add 1/2 cup water. 

very slow oven about fifty minutes. 


Creamed Premium Ham on Toast 





Premium Ham Baked with Macaroni Baked Premium Ham 
1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces ee ar eae re een 
1 cup mille boil slowly (one-half hour for each pound 
! cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) changing the water when half done. 


Pepper 
1y samsd chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and paprika 


Rod macaroni im salted water untl tender 


Deking dish. Cover with bread crumbs for one-half hour. 


‘Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Swill Premium) 
Buy It \ Whole 





Premium 


Ham Shank 


Wash ham shank and boil 

about three hours slowly 

Remove from water and cook 

in the water cabbage, turnips. 

carrots and onions, until tender 

Reheat the ham and serve as a 
boiled dinner 


Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 
Wash bam and spinach carefully. Boil ham 
y about two hours and add spinach Boil 
Ta for about thirty minutes. 
tely and garnish spinach with hard- 





Premium Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 


slice of harn, 3/4 to one inch thick 
} medium sized onions 


ey ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and then the 
er 


tomatoes on top u Add 





cup of water 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 





Bake ina 


Remove the rind, and insert cloves in 
Drain, rinse with cold the soft fat, cover thickly with brown sugar. 
Place in a baking dish with water, and bake 



























BUTTERFLIES 





MOTHS. INSECTS 


a published two small manuals in which all 
Common American and European butterflies 
d moths are reproduced in their 
natural colors with their common 


I. Common Butterflies and Moths of 
Europe and America. Price,27 cts. 
II. Common American and European 


—_" Curator of a Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 


— & WAGHALLS COMPANY 














ROBINSON 
REMINDER 


——————— 
Tear Out When Attended To 
A valuable idea Jost in a book filled with dead memoranda, or 
an important engagement miss¢ -d, may cost you more than sev- 
eral dozen Robinson Reminders There are ‘six coupons to a 





Put each note on a se parate coupon—tear them out 


when the y cease to be of value. Handsome leather case with 
pocket for special papers. Just the thing for advertisers. 
Reminder complete, with extra pad, 3447 ™., postpaid, 


New fillers, g0c per dozen. 


Vest Pocket size, 3x 51n., four coupons toa page, complete 
with six extra pads, postpaid, $1.00. New fillers, 70c dozen. 

Ladies’ Shopping List, 234x3%4 , extra padand pencil, $1. 

Name in gold 25 cents extra. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, send direct tous. ORDER NOW. 


The Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept. L, Westfiel?. Mass. 


POSTPAID 

















1916 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 





About Due.—‘“ I understand,”’ said Mrs, 
Twickembury, ‘that Germany has in- 
vented a new and very powerful expletive.” 
—Christian Register. 





No Hope.—Epita—“ Haven’t you and 
Jack been engaged long enough to get 
married? ” 

Erner—‘ Too long! He hasn't got a 
cent left.”—Boston Transcript. 


Competition —Artist—* Oh, milkmaid, 
if you will pose for me I'll give you a 
dollar an hour.’ 

‘ Sorry, sir; but I’m getting a thousand 
a week from a moving-picture concern 
over the hill.””—Life. 


” 


Try This.—‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am,” said 
the butler, ‘‘ but your son has just eloped 
with the cook.” 

‘Yes, I put him up to it,” replied Mrs. 
Uppson. ‘ She’s the best cook we ever 
had, and I didn’t want to lose her.”— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Well Picked.—Aunt—“ Your bride, my 
dear boy, is wealthy and all that, but I 
don’t think she’ll make much of a beauty- 
show at the altar.” 

NepHEw— You don’t, eh? Just wait 
till you see her with the bridesmaids she 
has selected.”—Nashville Tennessean. 


Lost.—The late Gilman Marston, of , 
New Hampshire, was arguing a com- 
plicated case, and looked up authorities 
back to Julius Cesar. At the end of an 
hour and a half, in the most intricate part 
of his plea, he was pained to see what 
looked like inattention. It was as he had 
feared. The judge was unable to appre- 
ciate the nice points of his argument. 

‘Your Honor,” he said, “I beg your 
pardon; but do you follow me?” 

‘I have so far,’’ answered the judge, 
shifting wearily about in his chair, “ but 
I'll say frankly that if I thought I could 
find my way back, I’d quit right here.”— 
Christian Register. 

Ouch !—The weekly periodical has lost 
most of its influence. A few have attained 
ereat circulation, but it is because of stories 
or articles about business. As_ political 
influences they are inert. The magazine 
has become a purveyor of about the worst 
to be found in fiction, and vies with the 
yellowest of the newspapers in its so-called 
serious articles. Muck-raking had its useful 
purpose, but now it seems to be devoted 
to encouraging the hysteria over a fancied 
danger of attack by some foreign nation. 
There are no worse offenders against 
patriotism; none is playing more nearly 
into the hands of the munitions-makers 
and militarist clique’ than the Eastern 
magazines. Even the publications which 
are supposed to review public opinion by 
making extracts from the press of the 
country show such bias that they are even 
more dangerous than the ones which print 
their own articles. Their clippings are 
made up to suit their own jaundiced prej- 
udices. Tue Literary Diaest, which has 
had a great vogue, is one of the worst 
offenders. Its effect is more evil because 
its bias is not so much suspected.— 
Chattanooga News. 
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Close Work.—The Irish Republic lasted 
just long enough to enable The Fatherland 
to get in a demand that the United States 
recognize it.—Buffalo Express. 





Quicker Now.—‘ Why is it we don’t 
hear any more complaints about defective 
life-preservers on ships? ” 

““ Nobody has time to put them on.”— 
Judge. 





Placing the Blame.—DussBLeiIcu—" At 
a reception this afternoon I exchanged ideas 
with the famous Professor Saduka.”’ 

Miss Kren—“ That explains why | 
found the professor so tiresome.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Discreet.—“ Say, pa, I had a fight with 
Billy Brown to-day.” 

“That so? Did you whip him?” 

“Sure. You don’t suppose I’d be tell- 
ing you about it if I didn’t, do you? ’— 
The American Boy. 





Busy.—‘‘ What are the duties of an 
American soldier in Mexico? ” 

“If the press dispatches can be relied 
on, a day’s work consists of hunting for 
Villa one hour, hunting for water five 
hours, and the rest of the time hunting 
for lost American aviators.’’—Puck. 





A Legal Mind.—There was recently 
brought before a police magistrate in the 
South an old darky who had fallen foul of 
a bulldog while in the act of entering the 
hen-house of the dog’s owner. 

** Didn’t I give you ten days last month 
for this same offense? ’’ asked the magis- 
trate. ‘‘It was the same hen-house you 
were trying to get into. What have you 
got to say for yourself? ”’ 

The darky seemed perplexed. ‘ Yo’ 
honah,”’ he said, ‘‘ yo’ sent me to the chain- 
gang fo’ tryin’ to steal some chickens, didn’t 
yo?” 

“Yes; that was the charge.” 

* An’ don’t de law say yo’ can’t be 
charged twice with de same offense? ” 

“That no man shall be twice placed in 
jeopardy for the identical act, yes.”’ 

“Den, yo’ honah, youse gotta let me 
go, suh. I was after de same chickens, 
suh.”’—Louisville Times. 





A Good Turn.—Now that Arnold Daly 
is reviving ‘‘ Beau Brummell,” various 
anecdotes of the late Richard Mansfield, 
who created the title-réle, are being re- 
vived. W. J. Ferguson, who acted the 
valet in the original production and who 
is now one of the pirates in “ Treasure 
Island,”’ has remembered one. 

In the character of the valet it was 
Ferguson’s place to hand the Beau his 
gloves, his stick, and finally his hat. Upon 
the opening night he proffered the hat to 
Mansfield, turned the wrong way around. 
Had the Beau put on the hat in the way 
it was handed to him and strolled down 
Piccadilly or Bond Street, the faux pas 
might have created a scandal. When 
Ferguson discovered his error he turned 
pale under his make-up. 

Mansfield was quick to grasp the sit- 
uation, and with one of his most courtly 
bows gave the hat back to the valet, 
so that he might turn it around, which 
Ferguson did with pantomimie apology. 

As Mansfield put on the hat and passed 
out of the door he whispered to Fergu- 
son: “ That’s a good piece of business; 
keep it in.”—New York Telegraph. 
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afraid ofa 





HE Emperor Napol- 

eon never permitted 

anyone near him with 
an open razor. He did his 
own shaving and, owing to 
asensitive skin,never could 
get a razor that pleased 
him. The one that annoyed 
him least was picked up 
during the Peninsular 


KNOWN THE 


WORLD OVER 


1589 


N apoleon was deathly 


Razor 


Campaignand had a blade 
of Saracen steel. 


Today nearly all the 
world’s Rulers use a 
Gillette Safety Razor. The 
latest convert is Yuan 
Shih k’ai, the great man 
of China. 

Another is the Premier 
of New Zealand. 

In the present war the 
Gillette is used by the 
leading generals and by 
some 3,000,000 men in 
the trenches and on all 
fronts. 


The Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe 
and sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no mat- 
ter how wiry the beard or tender the skin. 
Adjust the handle for a light or a close 
shave. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. No stropping—no honing. Prices 
$5 to $50. Blades 50c. to $1 the packet. 
Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 








The Health-Care of the Growing Child 


by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard her 
child's health and understand the best treatment during ill- 
ness. Postpaid, $1.37. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. 





THE HEALTH-CARE OF THE BABY 
by Louis Fischer, M.D. Simple instructions for mother in 
keeping her baby well and caring for him in sickness. )Cloth 
bound. Price 75 cents; postpaid, 83 cents. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. 














Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for the man or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use, Not 
wae a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, whenever they appear. Furnished 
with an index system that locates in a second every point—even the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new and remarkably 
comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. 


282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PARIS GARTERS. 


He enjoys them because they 
never ‘pull’; and his socks are 
always ‘well-up ; 
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25 and 50 cents 
Look for the name PARIS on the 
back of the shield when you buy 


A.Stein & Co. 
Makers 
Children’s Hickory Garters 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
“can touch you 


PREPARE! 
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embarrassed! Don’t 

‘stage fright"! You 

can become a fluent, convincing 

speaker before one or a thou- 
sand people! 

Let Grenville Kleiser, founder 
of The Public Speaking Club 
of America and Great Britain, 
teach you in your spare moments 

at home, in private, through his 
Mail Course. He will make you a win- 
LY ning speaker at dinners and political gath- 
= erings; in your lodge room; at board meetings; 
selling goods, etc. His Course will build a powerful per- 
sonality, increase your influence and standing, place you in 
direct ise for advancement in business and leadership in 
public and social life. Only 15 minutes aday required. 


FREE=Valuable Information 
on Public Speaking — FREE 


There is a class now in formation. Write for confiden- 
tial, entertaining details of this valuable Course and you 
: Bing ¢ s a 


wil an d with the proof its 
merits. Thousands of 





the best known men in America 


have been trained by Mr. Kleiser. 
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struction, we will send him full particulars when we send 
-without mentioning your name. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 655, New York 
Publishers New Standard Dictionary, The Literary Digest, etc. | 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MOTOR-TRUCK 


(Continued from page 1539) 


There are reported to be 60,000 motor- 
trucks engaged in army operations in 
France. Germany is probably operating 
15,000; Russia has imported large numbers 
for use on the eastern front, and a con- 
siderable number are probably being used 
by Italy and Bulgaria. In all, there may 
be 80,000 or more in use by the armies 
in Europe. 

Whether the war ends this year or con- 
tinues for two or three years longer, it 
has had the effect of tripling the productive 
sapacity of American truck-factories, so 
that they are in excellent position to supply 
all domestic demands promptly and with 
better and cheaper machines. Nearly 
every commercial car-maker in the country 
has brought out new and improved models 
and enlarged his facilities. Whereas two 
years ago the majority of American trucks 
were of the noisy chain-drive type, most 
of the present models are either worm- 
driven or internal-gear driven. They have 
been improved in many other respects 
also, and at the same time prices have been 
materially reduced. . There has been an 
influx of new eapital into the industry, and 
a notable number of new manufacturing 
companies have entered the field, most of 
them with products of seeming merit. 

More than 250 manufacturers of com- 
mercial motor-vehicles are now listed in 
the automobile trade-directories. Many of 
these are experimenters or do a local 
business in trucks built to order, so there 
probably are not more than 100 companies 
having any considerable annual produc- 
tion. The really important companies 
doing a national trade and more or less 
export business can be reduced to about 
one-half of this number. The number of 
manufacturers is out of proportion to the 
total production, which averages only three 
hundred vehicles to each company, whereas 
in the passenger-car field the average pro- 
duction is at least ten times this figure. 

One of the most important developments 
of the last two years has been a greatly 
increased output of light trucks and low- 
priced delivery-wagons. Recognizing that 
there must be a tremendous potential 
market for motor-wagons of 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds capacity for use by innumerable 
retail stores and markets, several of the 
largest passenger-car companies have put 
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out improved panel-body delivery-wagons 
of 1,500 pounds capacity on pneumatic 
tires and are doing an excellent business 
in them at prices below $1,000. New com- 
panies have also entered this field with 
marked success. There are three or four 
new companies that have developed and 
are marketing an ingenious “assembly” 
consisting of a pair of rear wheels, rear 
axle, side frames, and drive-chains for 
converting a Ford chassis into a one-ton 
truck or delivery-wagon, at a total cost of 
about $800, with body. 

It is a perfectly safe guess, however, 
that the manufacturer who succeeds in 
bringing out a really meritorious motor- 
delivery-wagon. of from 750 to 1,000 pounds 
capacity that will perform the work of 
two or three single-horse delivery-wagons 
at a total cost of $5 a day, including fuel, 
upkeep, and driver’s wages, and selling at 
from $500 to $600, will make a fortune if 
he has the necessary business ability to 
organize and conduct a mammoth business, 
The field is practically unlimited, and it is 
still open. Tens of thousands of small mer- 
chants are waiting for such a wagon to take 
the place of their present horse-drawn 
equipment. One of the largest passenger- 
ear manufacturers has just brought out a 
750-pound delivery-car to sell at $595. 

Eventually, delivery-work of retailers 
in many of our small cities is going to be 
done by general-delivery companies, either 
as cooperative organizations of the mer- 
chants themselves, as in Urbana, IIl.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Lawrence, Kans., and afew 
other places, or by enterprising motor-car 
dealers in each community. There is great 
opportunity for systematizing delivery- 
service and effecting economies that should 
save retailers both money and trouble and 
earn good profits for the delivery-company. 

Under present conditions the many 
wagons of the different grocers, butchers, 
bakers, and hardware and dry-goods stores 
cover the same streets many times a day 
and often stop at.the same houses, usually 
with only partial loads. This duplication 
of service is a big unnecessary waste which 
should be eliminated. With a general 
delivery -service for all the shops, one 
wagon would take all deliveries for a given 
route instead of the half-dozen or dozen 
wagons that now make such deliveries for 
various stores. Under such a system one 
motor-wagon could do the work of from 
four to ten horse-drawn delivery-wagons, 
depending upon the size of the community 
and other conditions. 











TRUCK WHICH IS A 








POWER-PLANT. 


Heavy Swiss truck used by French Army and equipped with sand-box, draw-bar, power-capstan, 
and sprag to hold truck on hills, 
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Little Giant Model No. 1 


From the frozen north to the sandy south—New Eng- 
land hills to rugged Pacific coastland—Little Giant Trucks 

thousands of them—are on the job delivering power— 
delivering goods—delivering saving and profit to their 
owners. We advocate no experiments and ride no hob- 
bies. Realizing that different sections present different 
transportation problems, we recommend the style of truck 
and type of final drive that best fit your locality and your 
needs. Let the Little Giant “‘Help-the-Owner”’ —. 
ment help you. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s Pride 


ITTLE GIANT TRUCKS represent the engineering ideals and 
manufacturing leadership of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, an Eleven Million Dollar concern with twenty years of 

manufacturing experience, 25,000 active customers, eight great fac- 
tories in this country and ‘abroad—branch house s, agencies and ser- 
vice stations almost everywhere. We make four Little Giant models 

—Worm and Chain Drive—from one-ton to two-ton capacity. Spe- 

cial bodies for every purpose. And we know that Little Giants today 
represent the greatest real value in hauling Efficiency, Dependability 
and Economy. 


we tbanaees Truck User’s Coupon titttitit: 


=SEND THE BOOK: 


: “Making Deliveries Deliver Profits,’’ 
= without obligation on my part. At 
= present I am using 

= (number and make of) Trucks, . 
= capacity—or. .. .horsesand. .. .wa agons. 


= Average length of haul 
: Line of business 


General Offices: 1010 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 


Foeocconcveccessceccescsees 


= Name Address 

‘Sete THE LITTLE GIANT LINE 

& Address .... none Model 15—1-ton Worm Drive, Chassis Price—$1500 Model H—1!4-ton Chain Drive, Chassis Price—$1500 State . 
Soneovensvccscsssccsesssnedidtintivate Model H— 1-ton Chain Drive, Chassis Price— 1400 Model 16—2-ton Worm Drive, Chassis Price— 2500 a 7 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Capital and Resources—$11,000,000 
Dept. D, 1615 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Factory Branches: Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal 
Foreign: London,"Paris, Milan, Berlin, Petrograd, Tokyo, Sydney, Buenos Ayres, Johannesburg 


5, 1-ton Worm Drive, 138 in. wheel base—Chassis Price—$1500. 


Little Giants Have Made Big History 


Little’Giant Trucks for eight long years have proved themselves—under every 
condition, against every hardship, for every kind of hauling. They have made good 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s liberal fand positive guarantee. Reports 
from Little Giant fleets in use by many of America’s leading industries and from single 
trucks sold to prominent merchants and farmers tell the same story of Big Efficiency, 
Solid Service and Real Economy—fuel and tire saving—mileage almost beyond be- 
lief. Let us put these proving facts in front of you before you buy a truck. 

A Little Giant Truck is the very picture of power. Note its sturdy bearing—its 
oversize features that mean extra stamina, its accessibility of parts—its generous 
loading space—its splendid prestige and advertising value—lines that a pleasure car 
might envy. 


Little Giant ‘‘Help-the-Owner’”’ Department 


will help you solve your hauling problems regardless of what truck you decide to 
buy. Without obligation we will advise you fully and completely—honestly—based 
on a study of your business and its requirements. Write us a letter now. 


Just Published—Mailed on Request. Please Use the Coupon 
‘‘Making Deliveries Deliver Profits”’ 


FREE q At last a “‘facts-is-facts” transportation book of net truths—tabulated 


results — specific informa- 
tion and advice—worth many, many dol- 
ars > me , 3 hauling iv- In a few territories where we 
lars to the man who has hauling or deliv- TO DEALERS [2.3 few tor wp Bang 
ery problems. It covers a wide scope of the Little Giant and Little Giant National Adver 
i stries 3 »j , 3i 3s tising offer dealers a money- proposition of 
industries and should be in your business = 7 Induceme be ce —— pores s 


library. Write for your copy—right now. proposition 


wttsanens Truck Dealer's Coupon sausetig: 
= LET ME KNOW 


Full details of the “Little Giant” prop- 
osition to dealers, and your great Na 
tional Advertising Campaign to help 
dealers sell Little Giants 


Eastern Offices: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Name 


Wivtnisunditecisnimdinsises 


pecccccccecccccceusccccsas 
















ARTIFICIAL RAIN 
The first thought of irrigation in popu- 
lar conception is of huge concrete dams, 
with flumes winding through mountains, 
carrying great volumes of water to be 
distributed to rows upon rows of crops 
under the withering sun of the arid plains. 
Irrigation in its greatest and broadest 
importance is all this. 



























































Yet the principles which have made 
possible the conversion of vast areas ‘of 
scorched land into fertile and productive 
soil have been applied on much smaller 
scales to the suburban or country estate. 
The aim here is not the restoration of 
barren land but prevention of the ravages 
of drought. 

The pride of every estate, big or little, 
is a green velvety lawn. Under a pro- 
tracted drought lawns are certain to suffer 
unless supplied artificially with water. 

In the vegetable and fruit garden, dam- 
age from a long period of dry weather is 
inevitable. 

Ordinary sprinkling with garden hose 
may be adequate for small spaces when 


complished ) but for larger areas it is out 
of the question. 

Ingenious mechanical irrigation systems 
are now perfected which apply moisture 
to the soil when needed, accomplishing 
almost the same results as rain. 

For instance, you may now purchase a 
pipe system which can be installed under 
the sod of the lawn, free from interfer- 
ence with mowing. By simply turning 
the water into this system, fine sprays 
simulating a natural shower are forced up 
and over every square inch of sod. 

For vegetable gardens, small orchards, 
and the like there are on the market 
overhead sprinkling systems which have 
demonstrated their ability to save great 
losses due to dry weather. 

For those who have water supplies, 
science has thus perfected appliances which 


scale accomplish what the great irrigation 
systems of the Western States do for the 
arid plains. 

Digest readers who are interested in 
these mechanical moisture supplying sys~ 
tems and desire detailed information, are 
invited to write us for further informa- 
tion. Specific requirements should be 
stated, such as area to be watered, 
whether lawn, garden or orchard. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


TheJiterary Digest 


thoroughly applied (which is seldom ac- | 





produce artificial rain, and on a smaller 
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Very few persons have any idea of the 
amount and value of service that motor- 
trucks are rendering to-day in this country, 
or have given a thought to what it would 
mean if all were withdrawn from commer- 
cial service, as might conceivably occur 
in the event of a war of our own. They 
have a keener appreciation of this now in 
England, France, and Germany. There 
are estimated to be approximately 200,000 
commercial motor-vehicles of all sorts in 





by the same companies averages 174% 
eents. Assuming 15 cents to be a fair 
average of the cost of hauling in cities, the 
value of the service rendered by the 
200,000 motor-trucks amounts to $360,- 
000,000 a year. Motors also effect a gross 
saving of $156,000,000 a year over haul- 
age of the same tonnage by horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Economy of haulage and delivery by 
motor-vehicle has been demonstrated too 














EFFICIENCY IN LOADING. 


Much of the economy and efficiency of the 


motor-truck depends upon rapid loading. 


Here we 


see the load rolled upon the machine from the factory truck in less than two minutes’ time. 


use in the United States, based on registra- 
tion-figures of the seventeen States in which 
passenger- and commercial-cars are regis- 
tered separately. 

Assuming that these have an average 
capacity of two tons and cover an average 
of forty miles a day with loads on one-half 
the mileage, they give a service of 8,000,000 
ton-miles a day, or 2,400,000,000 ton-miles 
in a year of 300 working-days. The average 
cost of haulage by motor-vehicles in cities 
has been found, from the records of thirty 
companies operating 229 vehicles in fifteen 


different cities, to be 1114 cents per ton- | 


mile, while the cost of haulage by teams used 


often and for too long a period to be open to 
any further serious doubt at this time. 
However, this is by no means the only 
consideration that should decide for or 
against the use of such an equipment. Even 
if there were no actual saving of cost, the 
motor-wagon would be a most desirable 
adjunct to modern business because of its 
superior speed, greater radius of action, 
cleanliness, and its peculiar adaptability 
to special purposes which are beyond the 
possibility of performance by horses. 
Hundreds of merchants, manufacturers, 
and haulage-contractors have increased 
| manifold the territory from which they 











QUICK UNLOADING SYSTEM. 





ee 





For contractors or others having bulk motor-truck loads it is indispensable to have a quick, certain 
unloading mechanism. 
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CHANDLER SIX 
$1295 


| 
/ | This is Why We Have to Build 
20,000 Chandlers This Year 


li >a “ as 4 WA: 





| ECAUSE, in the midst of new motors, new theories, experi- 
| mental engineering efforts and a host of untried and uncertain 
ideas, the Chandler Six stands out in the limelight as 


The Proven Mechanism 


There are thousands of discriminating motor car buyers who do not want to 
experiment. Thousands who wanta known motor powerful, speedy and of assured 
dependability. Thousands who want such a motor in a big, beautiful, high-grade 
car. Thousands who want, with such a motor, Bosch Magneto ignition, Gray & 
Davis separate unit starting and lighting equipment, solid cast aluminum motor 
base extending from frame to frame, annular ball bearings, silent spiral bevel gear 
rear axle. ‘Thousands who insist on a handsomely finished and leather-upholstered 
tonneau cowl body mounted upon such a chassis. 

So these thousands are buying the Chandler Six: the pioneer light weight 
six and still the leader in the entire field of cars selling for less than $2000. 


POWER—Ample to take this car, loaded, any- SPEED— More than 999 out of every thousand car 
where that any automobile can go. owners would ever want or dare to use. 


MOTOR— The marvelous Chandler Motor, built in the Chandler 
factory for three :years past and famous the world over. “REE 
FROM ANY HINT OF EXPERIMENTATION. 

Seven-Passenger Touring Car - $1295 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - - $1295 
F. O. B. Cleveland 
Write for New Catalogue and name of nearest Chandler Dealer 


Prompt Orders Secure Prompt Delivéries 
CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


805-835 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office, 1886 Broadway Cable Address, ““Chanmotor” 
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Seat Cover Prices] Down 50% 


NOW ADD BEAUTY AXD LUXURY TO YOUR NEW OR OLD CAR! 





Give your new or old car that touch of refinement, luxury and distinction added to any car by Globe Seat Covers. Don't pay high 
prices or have § Covers made tw order. Globe Seat Cover prices are ac tually 50% lower than all others—50% less for Seat Covers 
equal in materials, in fit, in workmanship and beauty to the highest priced kind. We guarantee this—we prove it. or you need not pay. 






Buy Direct—Save Half Perfect Fit Por Any Ca 
Here are examples of how we ungezeed others; $40 Gasknare We have correct patterns of every model om every car and 
Seat Covers, $20; Packards, $30; $40 Cadillacs, $20; $36 guarantee glove-like fit and perfect workmanship. ey are 
7, 918; $27 - ety s—other cars YF proportion ready for avery re waiting—no mistakes— no alterations. 
ately low prices—exact' ], save e se! jirect from or Free nam 
factory to car owners you save middlemen’s profit. W R Samples Sond ‘ne — zagfel-end year of ‘<~ 
Every Car Needs Them! prices with fifteen samples of Globe materials—wateroroof and 
They add to the appearance of any car—sav: uphol- washable fabrics in nine handsome colors. We will ship on 
su? _srenerve, Ee > eaten. eeomtort.. t ost aat 9 a approval—you pay only if satisfied. Write us NOW. 
site fo replace Glebe ent Covero——& costs many tins: GLOBE SEAT ¢ COVER CO., 142 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wi: 
to replace leather upholstery. They el d clothes came, Wis. 
wulasece—asn be aaecied ter chasee amis a gaat. orid’s Largest Exclusive Seat Cover Mfrs. 








your Ford Hotel” Write for How To 

McMillin AUTO BED Oban Pate Li 
Light, Compact, Comfortable. Only $7.50 for Fords; I ° Wanted P a of Patent Buyers and 
$8.50 other medium sised cars. Satisfaction Guaran: inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 


teed. Free Booklet “Auto Camping AU ED Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
Cc OMPANY, Box 7-D, Bellingham, Wash. sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Mr. Fisher painted all-paint paint. Vernosite 


Cheap paint is half- ~paint paint—half paint, half adultera- wil oat Uke ofan ce 

tion. It costs possibly $1.75 per gallon. Throw out the Dries. dust-free in 10 hours. 

adulteration and you'll find you’ve paid $1.75 for half a Best varnish for all work ex- 

gallon of paint. Better pay 50 cents more and get a whole aon en. Recom- 

llon DEVOE. I a vg Be all al mended for woodwork on 

ga . It takes fewer gallons and wears longer. yachts, front doors, bath- 
rooms and stables. 


Velour Finish 
A washable, flat-finish oil 
paint for walls, ceilings and 
woodwork. Dries with a soft 
water-color effect. Ideal for 
all one work. Easy to 
brush 


apply —shows no brus 
marks; has great covering 
capacity. 

=e eee ee ee ie oe 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States. 
Founded in New York 1754. 


F.W. -DEVOE & C.T-RAYNOLDSCO. DEVOE&RAYNOLDSCO, | Send for Color Cards ] 
Chicago g and other suggestions 
i~ will help you beautify 


J your home. Write your §j 
name and address in the 
‘ans and mail to us | 

eer 
a 
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draw trade by their ability to make 
deliveries promptly with motor-trucks and 
delivery-wagons. 

In other words, machines are most 
valuable business - builders. They are 
becoming as essential to the success and 
growth of up-to-date houses. as the: tele- 
phone, the typewriter, improved machinery 
of all sorts and other aids to modern 
business devices. Even truck-gardeners, 
fruit-growers, dairymen, and general farm- 
ers are adopting power-vehicies and find 
them profitable investments which will 
grow in value as the highways are improved, 

Among recent developments of» impor- 
tanceis the establishment of motor-omnibus 
lines, operating in cities and between cities 
and villages. Gradually the twelve- to 
twenty-passenger bus, or a chassis built 
especially for commercial work, will sup- 
plant most of the nondescript jitney busses 








MOTOR-TRUCK STREET-FLUSHER AND SPRINKLER 


Equipped with 1,000-gallon galvanized steel 
truck mounted on 3-ton chassis. Two centrifu- 
gal pumps, directly connected with the motor, 
produce water-pressure at from 20 to 60 Ibs. 


recruited from the second-hand passenger- 
car market and prest into regular public 
service by small owners. The operation of 
fleets of real omnibuses on regular routes 
at frequent intervals offers a profitable and 
attractive field for investment and the 
formation of substantial and responsible 
operating companies, Already jitney- and 
omnibus-lines have cut heavily into the 
revenues of electric-railway companies in a 
number of cities and the extension of 
street-car lines has been materially reduced. 

Police-department records in New York 
show that twice as many accidents were 
caused last year by trucks and wagons 
drawn. by horses as by those self-propelled, 
and no tests’ have ever been made to prove 
the repeated declarations of street and 
highway departments that motor-truck 
traffic is unduly destructive of properly 
made highways. There is no justice in 
taxing motor-trucks as heavily as $40 or 
$50 a year for the repair and maintenance 
of roads built for horse-traffie and obviously 
unsuited for motor-traffic while no special 
tax has ever been levied on horse-drawn 
vehicles for the unquestioned damage they 
do to the roads. These special laws inerease 
the cost of operating motor-vehicles and 
tend to discourage their use, which all the 
evidence shows is against the best interests 
of industry and commerce. The only 
possible ultimate solution of the highway 
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question is the construction of streets and 
roads suited to the traffic that will use them. 

Some business men who may be inclined 
toward the purchase of motor-trucks but 
are deterred by not having ready cash 
available for such a purpose may not 
know that, while it is customary for manu- 
facturers to ask for a full cash payment 
upon delivery, it is possible for any busi- 
ness house or individual with good credit 
to buy machines on deferred payments. 
This system involves a payment of 25 to 
331g per cent. on delivery, the balance of 
price to be paid in ten or twelve monthly 
instalments, secured by notes of the pur- 
chaser indorsed by the dealer and the 
purchaser’s bank. 

Truck-buyers have been led to expect a 
great deal in the way of service from the 
manufacturer or dealer, and service has 
been used as a strong selling argument just 
as the guaranty was in years past. Too 
much abuse of so-called service has crept 
into the business and worked an injustice 
to owners who operated their machines 
carefully and made few or no demands for 
service. Manufacturers have therefore 
decided to put service upon a definite, 
uniform, and fair basis so that buyers can 
know just what they may expect. The 
service to be rendered is liberal and all 
purchasers will get equal treatment in the 
matters of inspection, adjustments, repairs, 
and replacements. 

Another phase of the motor-truck situa- 
tion is the growing use of tractors and 
trailers. Road- and _ building-contractors 
and general haulage companies find the use 
of tractors and trailers advantageous 
economically and because they make it 
possible to complete jobs quickly. Except 
under very favorable conditions of streets 
and roads, it is of doubtful economy to use 
trailers with standard trucks, because these 
are designed to carry definite loads at given 
speeds. Attachment of a trailer imposes 
a heavy overload on the driving mechan- 
ism, frame, wheels, and tires of the truck, 
reduces its speed and increases the fuel 
consumption, particularly on hills and 
poor roads. Leading truek - manufactur- 
ers refuse to guarantee their trucks when 
used with trailers unless the purchaser 
first consults them and explains the precise 
service and conditions under which the 
trucks are to be operated. Nevertheless, 
many standard trucks are being used with 
trailers built especially for such use. Trail- 
ers made by one company alone are now 
claimed to be used in conjunction with 
thirty-five different makes of American 
trucks, 

A new branch of the industry is growing 
up in the manufacture of tractors espe- 
cially designed for hauling trailers. These 
have short wheel-base, powerful engines, 
and are of especially sturdy construction 
throughout, to withstand the particular 
They are well adapted for haul- 
ing heavily loaded trailers and long girders, 
timbers, ete. In army service they haul 
heavy howitzers and other guns. Twenty- 
ton guns and girders are within their 
capability. 

Out of the extensive use of motor-trucks 
in army service will come a number of 
improvements. One probably will be a 
strengthening of the frame and attach- 
ment of a hook or other device at the rear 
for hauling trailers. Another, perhaps, 
the elimination of the differential or provi- 
sion of a differential locking-device. Still 
another is the provision for the fitting of 
a power-operated ‘‘nigger-head”’ or winch 
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OT WEATHER. 
OUSEHOLD HELPS 

























UNIVERSAL 
Electric Percolator 
No. E9635 $7.50 


and comfortable 






UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 
No, E946 $3.75 














UNIVERSAL Electric 
Home Needs solve the 
summer cookingproblem 
and eliminate the heat 
and discomfort of work- 
ing over a hot stove. By 
this aid you can do your 
work in about half the time, with no trouble 
and with better results. 


UNIVERSAL 
‘Electric Home Needs 


The making of rich, aroma-laden coffee is 
7 but a matter of a few minutes with a 


UNIVERSAL Electric Percolator. An 


prepared on the Grill and the Toaster will 
make enough toast for a family of six at a cost 
~, of one cent. Ironing days are always cool 


when a UNIVERSAL 


Electric Iron is used. 


American-Sheffield Plate] 
Landers,Frary & Clark Electric Coffee Urn 
561 Commercial St., Colonial Loving Cup P 








New Britain, Conn. 














Portable Electric Range 
Ne E9684 $18.00 


Especially adapted for 
small apartments, coun- 
try bungalows or for use 
in families of two to four 

sons. Can be operated 
ioe any lamp socket. No 
fuel to carry, no ashes to sift, UNIVERSAL 
no gas fumes to inhale, no fiectric Four Heat Grill 
danger from matches. Mo. E984 $6.00 




















You Can Grow Beautiful 
Roses Successfully 


if you select the varieties wisely; plant and care for them 
correctly, so as to get the most satisfactory results. Here 
is a valuable guide in this fascinating pleasure. 

. 
Rose Growing for Amateurs 
Simple, reliable instructions for planting, fertilizing, 
cutting, pruning, grafting, budding, destroying pests, 


and all other details of rose culture. Jilustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 





outlined in 


The Bible and Modern Life 


by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable book which sug- 
gestsa method of Bible study fitted to the needs of modern times. 
Tells how to organize and conduct Bible study classes; how to 
arouse interest in them; how to show their practica! value to-day, 
ow to reach and hold young men; how to emphasize the human 
rest side of the Bible, etc.. ete. With fascinating descrip- 
unusual methods here and in forcign lands, Price, $1.00 
postpaid. ‘ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPA 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 























Writing Shorthand 





advice given me.”’ 


é 


Whether you know nothing of shorthand or are now 
a stenographer, you should investigate the Robert 
F. Rose Mail Course in EXPERT SHORTHAND 
which you can acquire in spare time. This System 
is the simplest to learn, the easiest to pay for, and 
fits you ‘for the highest paid positions in the short- 
hand world—Private Secretary, Court Reporter, etc. 
Superior to resident or other school instruction—for 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 





This is Mr. J. M. Carney, Official Reporter of the Circuit Court of, 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, and one of the leading experts in 

this country. He says that 
been due to the instruction of Robert F. Rose and the inspiring 


‘How to Become a Master of Shorthand FREE 


Publishers of the New Standard Dictionary and The Literary Digest 






whatever I have accomplished has 


you are in aclass by yourself, choose your own time 
to study and practise, and are under the direct guid- 
ance of a master teacher. We cooperate with grad- 
uates in securing positions, and absolutely guarantee 
the instruction or return tuition fee. Send for the 
valuable Booklet “How to Become a Master of 
Shorthand ” which fully describes the Course. If 
you are a stenographer, state system and experience. 


Dept. 654 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 














It is not alone the 
fine quality of 
material that has 


theleaderamongmen, 
but because it is con- 
structed to give a cool, 
clean smoke. The 
“well” in the bowl 
guarantees this, 

At All Good Dealers’ 


35c and up 
In Canada SOc and up 


Look for the triangle 
WDC on pipes of 
every style. It means 
greatest pipe value. 


WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 
New York 


WELL 








When You 


ae Study 
Words 


THE UNIVERSA 
in the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


your convenience will be best served if this 
massive book is held by one of our special 


DICTIONARY 
STANDS or 
HOLDERS 


If you own the Standard Dic- 
tionary, write now for special 
circular and terms on the spe- 
cially constructed Dictionary 
Stands, here pictured, and 
others. They are wonderful 
conveniences. 
Address a postal-card to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
























| adaptations. 
| a willing ear to the man who has some 


| ing another 
| Standardization of driving and 


for hauling the truck out of a hole or pull- 
vehicle out of difficulty. 
control 
mechanism, wheel-sizes, frame-widths, run- 
ning speed, equipment, ete., will become 
more general. Unless the price of gasoline 
is considerably reduced, engines and car- 
bureters will be designed for the use 
of kerosene so as to reduce the cost of 
operation. 

Owing to the present unprecedented 
boom in the commercial-car field, there is 


THE 


STOKES, 
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and portable power plant might have 
peculiar advantages, as, for example, in 
erecting telephone- or telegraph-lines, fire- 
fighting, delivery of safes and pianos, ete, 

There are innumerable ways in which 
great savings in time and expense can be 
effected by use of special bodies, loading 
and unloading mechanism, or the rearrange- 
ment of shipping facilities and methods in 
factories, warehouses, and stores. 

Lack of system and the absence of in- 
ternal freight-handling mechanism at rail- 








A LIGHT DELIVERY-CAR (GASOLINE) 


For the average retailer. 


a prospect that the holding of national and 
local motor-truck shows will be resumed. 
These provide unequaled "opportunity for 
prospective purchasers to inspect all the 
latest models of the leading manufacturers 
and compare them and their prices with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. 

The market to-day affords every type 
and size of vehicle suitable for all trades 
and classes of work, including many special 
Manufacturers always lend 


peculiar problem to solve in transportation 
or where the combination of haulage unit 





Its capacity is half a ton and its cost less than $800. 


road freight-houses and steamship piers 
are responsible for an absurd amount of 
confusion and delay in the transfer of 
merchandise in large cities. A’ revolution 
in such methods is badly needed. When 
it is effected, motor-trucks can be used for 
transfer-work with great economy and 
satisfaction. 

Street-traffic congestion has become a 
serious problem in large cities, and investi- 
gations that have been made—as by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston—indicate 
that the systematic handling of freight at 
terminals, the more general use of motor- 














A LIGHT ELECTRIC DELIVERY-WAGON. 
Whcre many stops have to be mado for dolivery or collection of goods within a small territory, the 


clectric truck possesses dosirable qualities. 
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im your engine. 


OS on 


Solid} matter in yc 
means weat in yout engine 


This drawing shows the most important Sora surfaces 
In the Ford engine, for example, there are 
over 600 square inches of metal to metal surfaces—an area of 
more than five times the size of this page. When oil turns into solid 
as te matter friction between these meial surfaces is very destructive, 
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This magnifi ¢ 

inder wall show ws the microscopt 
grooves of which chis apparentl 
Smooth surface is made up 
durable film of oil must be 
maintained lo prevent 
the cylinder walls and 
piston faces trom 
erinding together 













Here the bearing surface is 
magnified several times. 
Notice that the bearing edge 
which appears smooth to the 
naked eve actually consists 
of countless points and depressions. 





The intense heat in your automobile engine turns a large part of ordinary oil 
into black solid matter which partially crowds out the liquid. This means fric- 


tion and wear. 


Ordinary oil breaks down under the terrific 
heat of an automobile engine after a few 
hours’ use. Part of the oil forms black sedi- 
ment and loses all lubricating value. 

The polished surfaces of bearings and cyl- 
inder walls appear smooth to the naked eye, 
but a magnifying glass will show that even 
the finest surfaces are rough, consisting of 
sharp points and depressions. 

In the Ford engine, for example, there are 
over 600 square inches of metal to metal sur- 
face—an. area of more than five times as large 
as this page. 

When the microscopic teeth of these sur- 
faces are rubbed together they are broken off 
—worn down. 


How solid matter increases friction 


The black solid matter formed by ordinary 
oils prevents the liquid from reaching the fric- 
tion points where it #s needed. The sediment 
which is inactive or negative partially crowds 
out the remaining liquid oil. This under sup- 
ply of oil causes friction, heat, seizing, wear, 
loss of power and expensive repairs. 

Automobile engineers state that from 50% 
to 75% of repairs and fully 50% of deprecia- 
tion are due to improper lubrication. 

Veedol, the new lubricant which resists heat, 
prevents rapid sedimentation and maintains a 
permanent oil film between metal surfaces. 

Relative oil destruction 

The contents of the two bottles shown illustrate 
clearly the relative durability of ordinary oil and 
Veedol, the new lubricant that resists heat. Veedol 
deposits only a small fraction as much sediment as 
ordinary oil. 

There is a fundamental difference between ordinary 
oils and Veedol. 

Ordinary oils are unstable and therefore unservice- 
able. Because of weak chemical structure they can- 
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not resist heat. 
Oils of this kind 
are unfit for use 
in any type of 
automobile or 
other internal 
combustion mo- 
tor. 

The new lubri- 
cant Veedol is 
very different. 
Special processes 
of manufacture 
developed by this 
company and the 
use of Pennsyl- 
vania paraffine 
base crude oil, 
give Veedol its 
unusual chemical 
structure and its 
remarkable heat- ORDINARY OIL VEEDOL 
resisting ability. AFTER USE AFTER USE 





To decrease carbon trouble 
There is a marked tendency for oils which sedi- 
mentize rapidly to form voluminous carbon deposits. 
_ Veedol not only prevents rapid sedimentations but 
it also prevents carbon deposits—no carbon trouble 
will occur if you use Veedol, except where mechanical 
faults exist. 
Make this road test 
Clean out your crank case. Fill with kerosene. 
Run your motor about thirty seconds under its own 
power. Draw out all kerosene and refill with Veedol. 
Then make a test run over a familiar road, including 
steep hills and straight level stretches. 
You will find that your motor has acquired new 
pick-up and hill-climbing ability, due to the maximum 
mechanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 


What it means in actual saving 

The records of taxicab companies, bus lines and 
large corporations that use cost-accounting show that 
Veedol should save you from $50 to $115 per year on 
gasoline, repairs and depreciation. 

Furthermore, Veedol wears several times longer 
than ordinary oil, therefore your lubrication bill itself 
will actually be smaller. 

Make your own tests of this remarkable new lubricant. 
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New lubricant resists heat and prevents rapid sedimentation. 


Where you can buy Veedol 

Progressive dealers everywhere have secured Veedol 
and can supply you. Look for the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 

Each dealer is supplied with a large chart specifying 
the right y of Veedol for each automobile, motor- 
boat or motor-cycle. 

If for any reason you cannot get Veedol at once, write 
direct to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By re- 
turn mail you will receive a copy of the book free, and 
the name of the dealer who will supply you. 


PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING CO. 
1821 Bowling Green Building, New York 





NEW 88 PAGE VEEDOL BOOK FREE 


Write for the new Veedol book, “The Lubrication 
of Internal Combustion Motors.” 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining 
and finishing. It gives full information regarding 
the laboratory and practical service tests to which 
lubricants are subjected before final approval and 
shipment. 

It describes and illustrates all types of lubrica- 
ting systems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, 
motor-boats, tractors, etc. It contains a fund of 
useful information and scientific facts discussing 
lubricants and lubrication from many angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engineer- 
ing Department, which is at your service, is 
helping car owners. 88 pages prof usely illustrated 


in colors. 
WRITE TODAY 











Veedol is’ supplied 
in one-half galion, — 

one gallon and five = (--—-—— — 
gallon cams: 15 
gallon, 28 gallon 
and 53 gallon steel 
drums, and in 28 
gallon and so 
gallon white oak 
barrels. 


Veepou| 


| 
| PENNSYLVANIA 


A special pouring 
device is supplied 
witheach metal 
container. 


MEDIUM 
MOTOR 
Guaranteed when 


sold in the original 
package. 
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In my own car, sir, 
just as in the firm’s trucks 


I'll have a Buda Motor and nothing else. 
Maybe your motor is as good as a Buda— 
and maybe not—the “maybe” is just the 


trouble. 


But high quality is absolutely 


sure and certain when you have the 


BUDA MOTOR 


I know the BUDA—have driven nothing 
else for six years—I know how it’s made— 
I know who makes it and what their 
reputation as manufacturers has been for 
35 years. 


The name BUDA on a motor is better 
than any guarantee for me—and I've been 
driving cars since long before they were 


the pleasure they are today. 


Buda Book. 


oy 


Read the 


It’s free. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY Chcago Suburh ILLINOIS 











Helpful —Concise— Complete 


Little Nuggets 
of Knowledge 


14 Cloth Bound Volumes— 
27c each in Cloth; 50c in 
Leather; Carriage Prepaid. 

Here is a handy Pocket 
Reference Library, which will tell you just what 
you want to know without wading through a mass 
of extraneous matter. Ha ly, exact, compact, 
readily accessible—no handling of bulky tomes— 
vest-pocket encyclopedias carefully prepared, reli- 
able, authoritative—legibly printed in sharp, clear- 
cut type on thin, strong paper. 


Titles of the Fourteen Volumes 


Send 27c for Each Volume Selected in Cloth; or 
50c in Leather Binding. We Pay Carriage. 


A Dictionary of Prose 4 Proverbs and Maxims 





Quotations sis F : 
A Dictionary of Poet- Digemny of Musical 
ical Quotations 


When Was That ? Dictionary of Mythol- 
A Dictionary of Dates ogy 





—Historical, ary, | The Pocket Doctor 
— sf fe The Pocket Gardener 
British Isles Dictionary of Etiquette 
French Conversation for | Miniature French-Eng- 
English Travelers lish Dictionary 
Abbreviations, English | German Conversation 
and Foreign for English Travelers. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 
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‘Use the Sun: 
dont pay for light” 


You can save from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour electric 
lighting every day—simply treat 
your ceilings and walls with the 
glossy tile-like white finish that 
increases daylight 19% to 36% 
—Rice’s Gloss Mill White. 

Over 3000 of the biggest plants 
now use it. Costs no more than 
lead and oil, remains white 
longer. Sanitary. Write for book, 
“More Light.” E'S 
U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. GLOSS 

29 Dudley St., Providence, R.I. MILL. WHITE 


THE ORIGINAL- THERE JS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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vehicles and cooperative delivery-service 
patronized by retail houses will go a long 
way toward relieving present conditions. 

One thing the merchants must be will- 
ing to assist the truck-manufacturers and 
dealers in discouraging is the seeming 
desire of municipal and State authorities to 
discriminate against use of power-vehicles 
by adverse legislation. On the ground 
that they are dangerous to life and de- 
structive of pavements and roads, there 
is constantly increasing pressure on city 
councils and State legislatures to limit the 
size, weight, and speed of motor-trucks, 
to tax them heavily under the guise of 
registration-fees and even to require the 
fitting of safety-fenders. 


AMERICA’S DOMINATION OF THE 
WORLD’S MOTOR-MARKET 


Automobile-manufacturers are told in 
the routine trade-statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce the story of won- 
derful progress in the acquisition by the 
United States of the position of the 
world’s automobile-factory with a promise 
of growth in the immediate future as rapid 
as in the recent past. Says The Wall 
Street Journal: 


‘‘After a dip in our exports of motor- 
ears during the fall and early winter 
months, February came along with total 
shipments of a value of $12,407,205, a 
figure exceeded only in one _ preceding 
month, namely, June, 1915, when the 
aggregate was $14,503,982. 

“With our growing automobile foreign 
trade, the shipments of parts, exclusive of 
tires and engines, have naturally shown 
sharp expansion and, in the eight months 
ended February, reached the tidy sum of 
$14,965,360, or more than half as fhuch as 
the total passenger- and commercial cars 
exported in the entire calendar-year 1914. 

‘Comparison of our foreign trade in 
automobiles for the eight months ended 
February is made below: 











—Number— —Value——— 
Eight Months 1916 1915 1916 4 1915 
Commercial....... 14,467 4,974 $38,729,721 $14,011,924 
Passenger. . .. 33,256 9,134 25 507 7,593,429 
DN siieSedeey 47,723 14,108 $64,2 
ee eee ae ee - 
EE. oso oaces vcews $79,229,588 $24,959,575 
“The recovery’ in the passenger-car 


shipments in the above table to better than 
ante-bellum levels is of vital interest to 
the motor-industry, and its total and its 
growth form one of the most potent argu- 
ments against the fear that motor-car con- 
sumption is close to the saturation-point. 
“The export business of the low-priced 
automobile-manufacturers has been de- 
veloping most satisfactorily and, with the 
demonstrated efficiency of the American 
truck in the war-usage to which it has 
been subjected, indicates that the claim of 
American motor-car manufacturers that 
they are to dominate the world-market 
appears to have some basis in fact. 
“Below is traced the growth of our 
automobile -exports following the short 
prostration of August and September, 1914, 
the table giving the separate totals for 
commercial cars, passenger-cars, and auto- 
mobile-parts, exclusive of tires and engines: 
Commercial Passenger Parts Total 
Feb., 1916. .. .$6,170,367 $4,063,429 $2,173,409 $12,407,205 
3,416,818 3,044,995 1,800,621 8,262,434 





3,920,553 2,710,758 1,791,805 8,423,006 

Mi ciscusseus 3,837,307 2,791,507 1,693,787 8,322,601 
Biiecsedios 4,307,190 2,749,255 1,819,950 —_ 8,876,395 
Sept......... 5,882,255 3,215,459 1,613,419 10,711,133 
Se 4,387,193 3,121,834 2,038,321 9,547,348 
"oe 6,803,001 3,835,347 1,663,997 12,302,345 
MDs ocitescvs 8,578,802 4,785,998 1,139,182 14,503,082 
BE tsb seces 6,583,912 3,971,483 789,826 11,345,221 
pe SP 5,240,481 2,804,741 1,807,567 9,852,789 
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Commercial Passengers Parts Total 
March... ... . $4,725,563 $1,958,302 $762,386 $7,446,251 
RSS 022,482 1,785,330 564,976 5,372,788 
Jan. . 2,545,527 = 1,313,153 615,185 4,473,865 
Dec., 1914 3,387,729 998, 456,014 4,842,441 
Nov.... 2,244,518 634,659 352,567 3,231,744 
Oct. 2,286,964 678,387 404,360 3,369,711 
Sept ; . 294,288 597,904 343,618 1,235,810 
oe 124016 441.879 196,527 762.422 
July... . 106,400 1,143,419 420,975 1,670,794 


“In the 1915 calendar-year total value 
of cars shipped was $94,879,738, compared 
with $28,507,464 in 1914, and, including 
parts, the total was $111,180,139 against 
$34,171,568 the previous year. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the De- 
partment of Commerce, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, reports separately for Denmark, 
Russia, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Venezuela in the matter of automobile- 
exports. Russia in the two months, 
January and February, this year took 
$14,338,776 of our motor-products, and the 
other neutral countries mentioned took, in 
the aggregate, $2,175,860.’ 


THE MOTOR-TRUCK IN MEXICO 


Only by the immediate purchase of two 
hundred trucks just completed and ready 
for shipment to France was the War 
Department able to cope with the novel 
situation in Mexico caused by the ex- 
tremely rapid advance of the punitive 
expedition over the mountain roads and 
the necessity of supporting it at all costs 
without delay. Mules were definitely 
proved of no use for transportation, since 
they ate more than they carried. As we 
read in the New York Evening Post, in 
part: 


“The first week of actual service re- 
vealed the superiority of trucks over mules, 
not only in ‘the greater speed and running 
radius of the trucks, but in the reduction 
of labor, hauling- units, forage -require- 
ments, and cost of operation. One of the 
first units to reach the front was Motor- 
Truck Company No. 1, composed of 
twenty-eight White trucks. Ordered by 
long - distance telephone on Mareh 15, 
these trucks were shipped by special train 
on March 16, and arrived in Columbus 
on March 19, only four days after the 
advance column had crossed the border. 

‘“Many of the rivers, wells, and water- 
holes along the route of the army-trans- 
port service are either polluted or poisoned, 
making it necessary to transport prac- 
tically all the water used for drinking. 
For this purpose the War Department 
placed a rush order with the company 
for three tank-trucks of 600 gallons’ ca- 
pacity each, and these trucks are now in 
service. 

“Every piece of motor-equipment now 
in service in Mexico is called upon to 
render extraordinary service. In over- 
coming the natural difficulties presented 
by deep desert sands, always shifting with 
the wini and obliterating parts of the 
trail, as well as the rough routes through 
passes and cafions, the army-trucks have 
only begun their work. The sand-storms 
which impose so much suffering upon men 
and mules also impede the progress of 
the trucks. 

“Great clouds of dust and fine sand 
raised by the gentlest breeze sweep across 
the deserts and plateaux of Chihuahua, 
enveloping the trucks and lodging sand 
in the truck-carbureters, as well as the 
eyes and throats of the drivers. The 
trucks have been rendered particularly 
immune from conditions of this kind, hav- 
ing all working parts fully enclosed, mag- 
netos equipped with leather covers, and 
carbureters protected from the flying sand. 

“In addition to hauling supplies, the 
motor-truck is performing an equally im- 
portant work for the Signal Corps. Com- 
munication between Columbus and the 
advanee column in Mexico is maintained 
by motor-trucks equipped with radio sets.” 
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~ A Four-Way Combination 
that makes all 
Figure Work Easy 













HE three qualities absolutely essential 
to efficiency and economy in an adding 
machine are: Speed, Ease and Accuracy. 

When you say “‘as fast as the Comptometer”’ you 
have indicated the present limit of adding-machine 
speed. Comptometer speed is produced by one- 
motion, direct key-operation—which means you 
touch the keys and the machine does the rest. 

That’s easy enough isn’t it! 

Combined with this one-motion, all-key opera- 
tion is the safeguard of Accuracy, provided by the 
Controlled-key—an exclusive feature of the Compe 
tometer. 


|e ee hope added up, first the credit side 
of an account and then the debit side, 
on the Comptometer, the bookkeeper— 
leaving the latter’ sum in the register— 
holds the first subtraction cutoff at left of 
amount and subtracts the credit by simply 
pressing the proper keys; .thus arriving at the 
balance without mental calculation. Prove by 
adding back the sum subtracted. 


UPPOSE, after adding a column on the 

Comptometer, the register shows 78614 
dozen (786.50) to be billed at 9%c per 
dozen. Without cancelling, you make the 
extension by simply depressing the keys of 
the multiplier, .09875, in order from right to 
left. Quicker than you could write down the 
factors you have the answer, $77.67. 


OR example, take a car of pig iron 

weighing 97,532 lbs., which you wish to 
reduce to long tons, as the first step in 
billing. Just a few strokes on the Comptometer 
shows the result to be 43.541 long tons. The 
machine shows you how many times the divisor 
is contained in each quotient place and you 
have only to press the keys accordingly. 


Let a Comptometer man show you how easy it 
ts to do such work on the Comptometer. 


Tarrant Mfg. 


Co. 


Comptometers in the 


Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment of ‘arwell 
Company, Chicago, 
produced a saving of 
more than their cost 
within a year. In tak- 
ing off trial balance 
after daily proving of 
postings with the Comp: 

tometer, they had no 
oneerrorinfivemonths. 


The bookkeeper of H, 
F. Norton & Co., wool 
pullers and tanners, 
Seattle, Washington, 
says: ‘I use the Comp- 
tometer entirely for to- 
taling all columns both 
in Journal and Ledgers, 
for balancing all ac- 
counts at the end of 
each month and for tak- 
ing off trial balances 
all of which is done very 
rapidly onthemachine.” 


The Narrow Fabric 
Co.,makersofshoelaces, 
Reading, Pa., say of the 
Comptometer used in 
their Billing Depart- 
ment: “We would not 
know how to get along 
without it, as it makes 
it possible to do .the 
work in half the time of 
the old method.’ 


The Auditor of \Ex- 
penditures in the Gen- 
eral Office of the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, 
has about 4200 divi- 
sions to make each 
month, running in 
amounts like 7942.55 by 
47265.7. The fact that 
these divisions are all 
figured on the Comp- 
tometer is a sincere trib- 
ute to the machine on 
this form of calculation, 


i731 
N. Paulina St. 
Chicago 
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Conditions, Ownership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Dis- 
tribution of Products, 


Now The Wealthiest Country In The World— 


The great story of AMERICA—what it is, and 
how it came to be what it is, told by the great 
French economist, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in 
his work, THE UNITED STA TES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. This book has 
been proclaimed throughout the country as the 
most noteworthy work on America since Bryce's 

“American Commonwealth.’ Arthur T. Had- 
ley, President of Yale, says: “Any work by 


Features of Contents: 
The Country and the People. 
—Characteristics of the 
People, Immigration, The 
Negro Problem, lncrease in 
Population, Etc 

Rural America.— Natural 


Ete Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book 
Industrial Ameriea.—How American Industry is or- 
ganized, Leading Industries, Etc. 

Commercial America.—Railways, Foreign Trade, 
The Merchant Marine, Commercial Relations, Etc 


deals with a subject on which intelligent outside 
opinion is much needed."’ . 

Cloth. 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N Y. 





A Valuable New Text- 
book on Economics 
“‘an amazingly instructive 

volume. The book is a mine 

of information, thoroughly 
assimilated and coordinated 
for the use of Americans, even 
more it would seem than for 
the French for whom it was 

, nally written. There is 

nothing else in existence that 

approaches it in thorough- 
ness.’'—The Evening Mail 

New York, 











Your dealer knows 








When You 
Pass 40 


or, sometimes, 

little before 40— 
you enter the 
“Pyorrhea period” 
—a time of life 
when 4 out of 5 
persons eventually 
have loose teeth, 
inflamed or reced- 
ing gums (known 
also as Riggs’ Disease). 
Perhaps you will be 
the | in 5 who es- 
capes Pyorrhea. To 
be perfectly sure, start 
now to avoid this 
painful condition, by 
using Forhan’s Pyor- 
thea Preparation 
daily like a dentifrice. 
It is a positive pre- 
ventive, and has an 


agreeable taste. 
Where Pyorthea al- 


DENTIST, be- 
cause his treatment is 
absolutely neces- 
sary. Many den- 
tists prescribe For- 
han’s as a part of 
their treatment, as it 
brings prompt re- 
lief in nearly all 
cases. 
Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it, ag 
us his name with | 
in stamps and we Si 
send 5 trial tubes 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 
Forhan Co., 23 Elm 
eet, New York, 





= Md depends so largely on 
Happiness Here Below one’s point of view 
that zt pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe’s 
“ Litre Stupies 1n Secr-HEALING.” $1.10 postpaid 


from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 





Reduce repair bills 
Protect delicate 
mechanism 


from 








uerary Digest for 


Hay 2 
CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 


May 11.—The Germans resume their of- 
fensive at Vaux pond, just west of the 





village. Paris declares its repulse 
with bayonets and _ hand-grenades. 
Berlin reports French offensives at 


Dead Man’s Hill and southeast of 
“Hill 304” as breaking down under 
German artillery-fire, and enumerates 
1,658 prisoners taken at the latter sector 
since May 4. A severe bombardment 
is reported on the British front, in the 
region of the Hohenzollern redoubt. 
May 12.—Following a heavy bombard- 
ment, the British front suffers its 
severest attack since the beginning of 
the Verdun campaign. The Germans 
take at least 500 yards of British 
trenches, of which only a portion is 
regained in counter-attacks. The Ger- 
mans report an attack upon their posi- 
tion at La Fille Morte, in the Argonne, 
in whichsthe French employ “flame- 
throwers.” The French claim an en- 
largement of their position southeast 
of Haucourt, and the repulse of a 


German attack southeast of Fort 
Douaumont. 
May 13.—Bombarding the French lines 


between Avocourt Wood and “Hill 
304” all night, the Germans make two 
early-morning attacks, one west of 
the ‘‘ Hill’ and the other on the north- 
eastern slopes of Dead Man’s Hill. 
Berlin mentions considerable French 
losses in an attempt at a quarry west 
of Ablain Wood. 


May 14.—North of Armentiéres, the British 
suffer a severe German attack in and 
about Ploegsteert Wood. There is a 
marked lull in the Verdun engagements. 


May 15.—By a sudden attack the French 
take 220 yards of German trenches on 
the heights of the Meuse. South of the 
Somme, near Vermandoville rs, a Ger- 
man first-line trench is captured. Ger- 
many reports that British counter- 
attacks on Hulluch fail. Havre states 
that the Belgians are engaged in a 
fierce artillery-battle in the Dixmude 
sector, and that German attempts to 
gain a foothold along the Yser are vain. 

May 16.—The British capture 
of front-line trenches near 
Artois. Germany mentions 
French losses in an attack on 
304” in the Verdun sector. 





250 yards 
Vimy, in 
heavy 


* Hill 


GENERAL 
May 11.—The Italians take Austrian 
trenches and redoubts crowning Monte 
Cukla, on the southern slopes of 
Monte Rombon. 
The Russian force taking Trebizond is 
reported west and southwest of Platana. 
In German East Africa the Teutonic 
forees, after employing a week in con- 
centration at Kilimatinde, attack the 


Allied forces at Kandoa Irangi, to the 
northeast. The engagement, which 
lasts three days, is marked by two 


definite repulses of the German force, 
but the fighting still continues. 

It is announced that through the efforts 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, Great 
Britain has consented to-modify her 
blockade sufficiently to permit German 
ships flying a neutral flag to carry 
foodstuffs until October 1, to feed 
starving Poland. Germany, on her 
part, contributes $3,750,000 gold for 
the purchase of the food and engages 
to feed 12,000,000 Poles and Russians 
now under her military government. 


The sole condition on both sides that 
is imposed is that, from purchasing to 
distribution, the whole transaction shall 













































be under the control of a relief section 
— and supervised by Herbert 

Hoover, of the Commission for the 
Relic | in Belgium. Because of urgency, 
Sweden agrees to lend food until the 
first American cargoes arrive. Ger. 
many’s contribution, it is estimated, is 
sufficient to support all the starving 
population for two weeks. 


Great Britain claims that 37 unarmed 
British merchantmen and 22 neutral 
vessels were torpedoed without warning 
between May 7, 1915, and May 7, 1916, 
Germany announces officially — that 
during the month of April past, 96 
enemy merchantmen of 225,000 tons 
have been sunk by German and Austro- 
Hungarian submarines or mines. C open- 
hagen states officially that 82 Norwegian 
steamships, totaling 115,933 tons, and 
53 sailing-vessels, totaling 50,378 tons, 
were destroyed in this manner in 1915, 

Tt is decided in Great Britain that 
eligible members of Parliament shall he 
subject to conscription. 


May 12.— -T wo more [rish re sbel leaders and 
signatories to the ‘Proce ‘lamation,” 
James Connolly and John McDermott, 
are shot by the British authorities. 

Petrograd reports a strong German 
offensive in the neighborhood of Jacob- 
stadt, but with no appreciable gain after 
two days’ fighting. The struggle centers 
about the village of Jepukor and south 
of Lake Medmis. Northwest of Barano- 
vichi, an important railroad center 
90 miles north of Pinsk, the Germans 
bombard the Ostachine Farm region, 
near Tsirin. Fighting is reported east 
of Kolki. 

A dispatch from German East Africa tells 
of the Belgian occupation of Kigari, the 
chief town of Ruanda. 

Bulgaria is said to be withdrawing some 
36,000 troops from the Roumanian 
Danube and Dobrudja fronts and shift- 
ing them to the Saloniki sector, where a 
large number of Austrian and German 
troops are concentrating. 

Dispatches from Bern, Switzerland, tell 
of food-riots in Mannheim, Germany, 
in which 300 people are injured and the 
rioters are repelled by soldiers with 
machine guns. 

Berlin claims that the unarmed Austrian 
passenger-steamship Dubrovnik is tor- 
pedoed and sunk without warning in the 
Adriatic. Paris announced on May 10 
that an enemy transport laden with war- 
material was sunk in the lower Adriatic. 

Paris declares that Ober-Lieutenant Stein- 
briek, commander of the U-18, which 
sank the Sussex, has been decorated 
with the cross of the Ordre pour le 
Mérite. 

May 13.—What appears to be a new Rus- 
sian army in Mesopotamia occupies 
Rowanduz, S82 miles northeast of Mosul 
(Nineveh). Offensiye operations north- 
east of Erzingan continue. 

Food-riots are reported in Berlin. The 
appointment of a ‘ Food-Dictator” is 
announced, whose duty is to distribute 
adequately and equalize the food-sup- 
plies of the Empire, ih order that the 
large cities may not suffer while the 
country districts waste provisions. 

Germany informs the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the British Channel boat 
Sussez was torpedoed by a German 
submarine, whose commander took it 
for a war-ship, and promises indemnity 
for the families of Spanish citizens lost 
in the catastrophe. 

May 15.—Southwest of Trent the Aus 
trians, by a surprize attack in foree, 
capture a number of important Italian 
positions in the Tyrol, taking about 
2,500 prisoners. Italy admits a with- 
drawal from advanced positions in this 
quarter, 
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THE MID-YEAR SIX 
257 CARS IN ONE 








$1325 F.O.B. Racine 
WITH. TWENTY-SIX 
EXTRA FEATURES 


Makes Men Stop and Think 


This Car is a Lesson in Factory Efficiency 
Which Business Men Can Never Forget 


This is to men who believe in efficiency. 


To men who rebel at waste or extrava- 
gance, lost time or lost effort, or multiplied 
profits. 

The New Mitchell offers an impressive 
example of factory efficiency made a fine 
art. We urge every man to see it. 


Who is John W. Bate? 


John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, 
has for 30 years been famous. But only in 
the inner circles of men who build machines. 


Silent and modest—cooped up in a work- 
shop—the world has known naught of his 
genius. Yet he has revolutionized several 
vast industries. And he has saved to the 
buyers of travel machines tens of millions 


of dollars. 


Now we think it time, with the advent of 
this 17th Mitchell, to give him proper credit. 


Costs Cut in Two 


John W. Bate has cut Mitchell factory 
costs in two. Every building in our 45-acre 
plant has been designed by him for this 


purpose, 


Every machine among our 2092 cuts the 


cost on some part to the minimum. Every 


man and method is a second-saver. 


And the car itself—in its utter simplicity 

in its 184 drop forgings—in its 256 steel 
stampings—is a prime example of efficient 
designing. 


All of these things we owe to John W. 
Bate, who has given 13 years to the Mitchell. 


Now 26 Extra Features 


Now, as a result, you buy a powerful 
Six—extra long and roomy, but very light— 
for $1325. 


You get a 22-coat finish. You get deep, 
costly upholstery. You get a wealth of 


Chrome Vanadium steel. 

You get Bate cantilever springs, an engine- 
driven tire pump, reversible headlights. 
You get 26 extra features—things you would 
miss—all paid for through factory savings. 


Let your Mitchell dealer show them. 


A Composite Beauty 


This Mid-Year Mitchell—in lines. and 
equipment—combines all the best features 
our experts found in 257 Show models. Plus 


all our own creations. 


We waited for the verdict on’ the new 
styles. And this is a composite model of all 
that was most attractive. 


This Mitchell chassis has been. selected 
by" 36 noted engineers, and -purchased by 
them for their personal cars. Your dealer 
has a list of them. This stamps the Mitchell 
supreme in engineering. 


The makers of Hyatt bearings found six 
Mitchell cars which had averaged 164,372 
miles each—over 30 years of ordinary service. 
This marks the Mitchell supreme in en- 
durance. 


The Bate cantilever springs—found in 
Mitchell alone—make it supreme in’comfort. 

This car can have no rival with any man 
who investigates these facts. 


$1325 f. o. b. Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


With a high-speed, economical, six cylinder en- 
gine of enormous power, Wheelbase, 127 inches. 
Anti-skid tires on rear; complete equipment, in- 
cluding engine-driven tire pump; reversible héad- 
lights. New Mitchell Eight, $1450 f, o. b. Racine, 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

















A ‘Steel Trap’ Memory 


One that takes a ahs grip « on 
facts, figures, names, 

of every kind and oe = 
them through life—that’s 

the kind of memory you @& 
can have if you will give 

me ten minutes of your * 
spare time daily fora few 

weeks. I will make your 

mindan infallible classified 
index—give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 
ly without hesitancy and with- 
out notes. 


The Key to Success 
















































































positively that the person nn mg tenacious memory, 

though he | be far behind at the beginning of the race for 
success, his forgetful rival. 

demands of commercial and ey peg life are so 
exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remem- 
bered, that to sueceed or even hold your own you simply 
must possess a good memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 


I’ve had this test copyrighted—it’s the most feounios 
most conclusive test for the memor: ever de ae. Vl 
send it it to you, free, also a copy of my w to Re- 
pon sai and. ed you yd fe obtain a copy of aa yDe »Luxe 
“How blic,”” a handsomely illus- 

feted” ‘2 oy, “absolutely free. Don’t be handicapped, 
with a poor memory any longer—write me today. Ai Address 


HENRY DICKSON, Princi 
Dickson School of Memory 754 Hearst Bldg , pels tl. 
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ef 
Washer 






30 Days’ 


will wash and dry all your 
Free Trial 


dishes, fine china, fragile 
glass and everything you 
use—leave them speckless, bright 
and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage or 
chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies - ace and takes place of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such 
LOW a low price—on absolute approval, 
PRICE back. a rite.today for new book te ling 
everything. Wm. Campbell, President. 


complete satisfaction or your money 
m. Campbell Co., Box 50, Detroit, Mich. 


Kitchen Table 
COMBINED 














2870 Miles on 
1 Gallon of Gasoline! 


Another Stromberg Car- 
buretor economy record! 
A Stromberg equipped 
Jeffery Six and five passen- 
gers, weighing a total of 
4,100 pounds, made the re- 
markable record of 28 7/10 miles 
on one gallon of gasoline in an 
official test observed by a repre- 
sentative of the A. A. A. 


Mail the coupon—learn how the new 
Stromberg Carburetor will reduce 
your gasoline bills and increase 


your car's speed, power 
and acceleration. 
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In Mesopotamia the Russians capture 
the town of Manachatum, 50 miles from 
Erzingan. The Russians at Rowanduz 
are marching on Mosul. 

The trial of Sir Roger Casement for high 
treason begins, in Bow Street police 
court, London. 

May 16.—The Austrian offensive in the 
Trentino continues successfully, Vienna 
claims, netting a total of 6,350 prisoners, 
and including the capture of positions 
at Solio d’Aspia, Coston, Costa d’ Agra, 
and Maronia. 

The Austrian Government sends a note 
in duplicate to all Allied and neutral 
nations, protesting against alleged il- 
legal attack by Allied submarines. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WAR 


May 11.—After twelve days’ conference 
Generals Obregon and Scott decide 


that it is impossible immediately to 
reconcile the Mexican and American 
differences, and, while professing no 
rupture of “good relations” between 
the two countries, refer the dispute to 
their respective Foreign Departments. 

Major Langhorne’s two troops of the 
Eighth Cavalry, in pursuit of the Glenn 
Springs bandits, cross the Rio Grande 
near Boquillas and enter Coahuila, 
Mexico. A company of coast artillery 
is ordered to Marathon to guard the 
line of communications and the base. 

A raid by Mexican bandits is reported 
south of Marathon, Texas. Many 
horses are said to be stolen and several 
ranch-houses burned. 

Three ex-Villa chiefs are arrested in San 
Antonio, Texas, in connection with a 
plot to seize twenty Texas-border towns 
in the name of Mexico. 

May 12.—Mexiean bandits raid Polaris, a 
mining-camp on the American side. 

Pending the solution of the difficulties 
incident to the failure of the Obregon- 
Scott conference, the hunt for Villa is 
discontinued and General Pershing is 
ordered to draw in his columns and 
establish a base north .of Namiquipa, 
within 200 miles of the border. 

Bandits are seen near McKinley Springs, 
Texas, where they drive off cattle, but 
without attacking the settlement. 

May 13.—The organization of the rx der- 
guard places Brigadier-General James 
Parker commanding the First ¢ ‘avalry 


Brigade; Brigadier-General Harry A. 
Greene, from Fort Leavenworth, and 
Brigadier-General William A. Mann, 
of the Second Brigade, at Laredo, in 


command of the patrol. Mobilization 
of the Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
militia is completed. 

May 14.—Major Langhorne descends upon 
the Mexican raiders of Glenn Springs 
at El Pino, Coahuila, and recovers the 
two Americans taken prisoner by them. 

May 15.—Encouraged by the local Car- 
ranzista commander, General Nafarette, 
Mexican soldiers and civilians at 
Tampico renew unfriendly demonstra- 
tions toward American residents. The 
United States gunboats Machias and 
Marietta, in the vicinity, are ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to offer 
protection. In reply to the demands 
of the American consul at Tampico, 
Americans thrown into prison in that 
city are released. Consuls at all points 
in Mexico endeavor to expedite the de- 
parture of Americans. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 

May 12.—A revolution reported in 
Lisbon, Portugal, in which the troops 
mutiny and burn the arsenals. 

May 13.—As the result of satisfactory con- 
cessions made to them, the general 
strike of Spanish railroad employees is 
called off. 


is 
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DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 


May 11.—The President prepares a Vigor- 
ous protest to Great Britain against 
the holding up of Red-Cross supplies 
shipments to the Central Powers, 
charging this to be in. direct contra. 
vention of the Geneva Convention. 


May 13.—The State Department is in. 
formed that the British Government wil] 
release the 38 Germans, Austrians, and 
Turks seized aboard the American 
steamship China off Shanghai, and 
“‘expresses regret for the occurrence,” 
But Great Britain reserves decision 
as to the justice of the principle 
involved. 

The Government receives unofficial’ as. 
surances from the Governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uru- 

















guay, and Guatemala that they will 
interpose no objections if the United 
States finds it necessary to intervene 
in Mexico. 


Unofficial reports tell of bitter anti- 
American feeling in Central America 
over the Mexican situation, and talk 


of a combined offensive against this 
country in the event of armed 
intervention. 


GENERAL 


May 13.—New Yorkers to the number of 
145,000 spend ten hours parading about 
the city in the cause of preparedness, 

May 15.—<Anthracite 
nounce advances of 
ton wholesale. 


coal-operators an- 
10 to 30 cents a 





Narrow Escape.—An aged negro was 
crossing-tender at a spot where an express- 
train made quick work of a buggy and its 
occupants. Naturally, he was the chief 
witness, and the entire case hinged upon 
the energy with which he had displayed 
his warning signal. 

A grueling cross-examination left Rastus 
unshaken in this story: The night was 
dark, and he had waved his lantern 
frantically, but the driver the carriage 
paid no attention to it. 

Later the division superintendent called 
the flagman to his office to compliment 


of 


him on the stedfastness with which he 
stuck to his story. 

“You did wonderfully, Rastus,”’ he 
said. “I was afraid at first you might 
waver in your testimony.” 

‘Nossir, nossir,” Rastus exclaimed, 
‘but | done feared ev’ry minute that. ’ere 
durn lawyer was agwine ter ask me if 
mah lantern was lit.””-—Puck. 





Not Reckless.— Perey Ames, who is just 
back from the warring side of the world, 
says a mustering officer—a _ sergeant 
met on the street of an English-coast 
village a Strapping, upstanding youngster 
of twenty-one or thereabouts. The non- 
com. hailed him: 

‘ See ’ere, me lad, 
good ’ealth? ”’ 

“Tare,” stated the youth. 

“* Are you married? ” 

“T aren’t.” 

*** Ave you any one dependent on you?” 


” he said, “ are you in 


“1 ’ave not.” 

“Then your king and country need 
you. Why don’t you enlist? ”’ 

The youth stared at the sergeant, 
round-eyed. 


“ Wot?” he said. ‘“‘ With this bloomin’ 
war goin’ on? You must think I’m a 
silly fool.”’-—Saturday Evening Post. 
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e One Ton Truck 


A scientifically standardized — worm-drive Truck — Built by Specialists — the 
climax of many years of experience in building motor trucks exclusively. 

It isnot a ‘“Theory’’ Truck—the mere execution of someone’s idea— but the 
result of practical experience. This Truck will give maximum service at a low 
cost for upkeep and maintenance. 

By many it has already been given first place among Trucks in the one ton class, 


The Best Truck Specifications 


morpa— Bods la Truck pio tor, 8 1- 2 in. bore, 5 1-8in. stroke, four 
ge ers, “‘L’’ he 


m right side. Ail we rking parts onctared. 2H at 1000 
a ft P. M.; 27 fi. P. at 1: . M.; 85 H. P. at 1700 R. P. M. 
CARBURETOR—Stromberg auto rmatic float food bolted direct to 
motor; provided with dash contr: 
; IGNITION—Bosch high tension — Spark control by hand 
ie Rte ROSS CSIR aE eel 











lever on steering column, 
COOLING—Long’s vertical tube radiator with extra large top tank. 
Total water capacity fre gallons. Water connections are unusually 








large. 16in. belt driven fan, 
CLUTCH—Multiplo disc, ‘oy plate construction. Raybestos against 


It typifies Dependability, Sturdiness and Strength. TRANSMISSION—<Selectve type, three apeeda forward, and re 


a - r i“ A erse. Tn un’ nit with clutch and motor Annular ‘bal-be arings 
It is built to give—and will give—what its name im- aT Toulse. First apecd Tedlustion Sto” “Second 

li w= S Vi PROPELLER SHAFT-3 in. tubular shaft fitted with universal joint 
P —_ ervice. REAR AXLEWTimkin- David Brown worm drive full floating oxto. 


orm, worm gear and differentia] mounted as unit. Timkin tay 
roller beari ughout. Steel housing sgatereed by ni 
mg EE in diamete ter, io 7 to 1. 





A Complete Line of Service Trucks ener eel ener de tn 


adjustable bearings i ‘wheel’ Yo ‘Ali wearing pests extra 


I Y, 5 T M ] large and fitted with harden ned and ground steel bushings. 
1—14—2—3/2—5 Ton Models eee San Barre) 
: eae O eowrnt mela conga Gear sift and 
Service Trucks are used in every line of business. Over Ssagey by mag Jor oe pitas poten Barotac 
60% of our sales are to old customers who now that Service Hee earmiRts sar, Worm and put. 
Trucks give satisfactory service. An endorsement worth AMEPreseod steel channel pection, 41-2n. deep, flange vary. 
ay We robe "Wire ras bas evaeeedss bon reroees 

, 7 of driver t. seal w ches; om 
thinking about. It will pay you to investigate now. Sa et aes ovat os Gapehene 





x 21-2in. rear. Front spring eyes 3-4 in. diameter. Rear spring 
ere, a. diameter. All spring eyes bronze bushed. Rear springs 


Write for Service Manual Berenice nie he 


fourteen 2 in. spokes per wheel, frort and rear. K purteen hab 
bolts front and rear. Hub Seages extra larg imken taper 











TIRES—Standard equipment, solids, cat front; 34x4 rear. Special 
which gives full information regarding this remarkable One- Spell cadipment eit eddtonal shang: 36.6 pnt far 
Ton Model and full specifications of the complete Service Line. AgoLNe SUPPLY” Paar recpanin eed ek ct 

under river "s Beal y tewart vacuum 
system. 

WHEEL BASE 135 fi 

A Big Opportunity for Reliable Dealers TREAD 6. and Sin, 

The Service Agency offers an exceptional opportunity to establish GEAR RATIOS — — First speed 21 to 1; second speed 12:04 to 1; high 
a successful business or to increase one that is already established, GPUED Hormel epecd 20 uslies bar bow. 

Write for Agency Proposition—Dealers’ Terms, etc. pay) a ll at tick 


iPM 
tools, oil can, mechanical horn, running boards, front fenders. 
bumpers, and driver's seat with cushions. Chassis painted in 


Service Motor Truck Co., 222 Grand St., Wabash, Ind. P+ 1 ‘Aepelepody 

















New York, 228 W. 58th St. Chicago, 2807 Michigan Ave. 
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Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Offer 
Investors 


First Mortgage Se- 
curities upon estab- 
lished, profitable prop- 
erties for long or short 
terms and large or 
small amounts. 


Maximum Safety 
that accompanies care- 
ful investigation and 
outright purchase of 
all securities. 


Attractive Yield 
from 5% to 6%. 


Experience of over 
fifty years in supplying 
conservative investors. 


Variety in various 
parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


Service in continu- 
ously safeguarding 
every investment and 
collecting interest and 
principal. 


Advice in the proper 
investment of special 


funds. 


(Circulars on Request) 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 











NEW YORK NOT TO BECOME THE 
WORLD’S FINANCIAL CENTER 


OHN E. GARDIN, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
declared in April, in an address before the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association, that this 
country after the war would not supplant 
England as the financial center of the 
world, nor should people in this country 
deceive themselves into a belief that the 
dollar will become the medium for inter- 
national exchange. These facts should be 
kept in mind when insistence is properly 
placed on the broadening of our horizon 
that is certain to take place and the 
greater international character that our 
financial activities will assume. The 
money market of the world for centuries 
has been London, and the pound sterling 
has been the common denominator of 
values throughout modern history. Mr. 
Gardin has not been convinced that there 
will be in consequence of the war a dis- 
lodgment of London from its financial 


preeminence. Other points in his address 
have attracted attention, among them 
these: 


*‘Another idea which has become quite 
firmly fixt in many minds is that our chief 
competitors in Europe will be so badly 
crippled by the war that their competition 
hereafter will not need longer to be feared. 
But let us remember this one thing— 
factories and workshops may be destroyed; 
industrial organizations may be disrupted, 
and the ranks of skilled workmen may 
be depleted, but there still remain the 
knowledge and ability to produce. You 
may destroy every vestige of a manu- 
facturing plant, but the man who designed 
it and built it ean create another, and the 
man who developed the industrial machine 
which outfitted it has the ability to assemble 
a new one. More than this, the lessons 
of the war will have added to the knowledge, 
and we may reasonably expect better 
organization, better discipline, and greater 
efficiency in the arts of peace as the result 
of the teachings of war. 

“The question has often been asked: 
‘After the war, what then?’ A wave of 
prosperity is, and has been for many 
months, growing nation-wide in the United 
States. Its effects have been felt not alone 
in industries directly connected with the 
making and distribution of war-supplies, 
but it has naturally spread in ever-increas- 
ing circles until the effect has becomé more 
or less apparent in nearly all lines of 
industry, in many cases affecting increases 
in wage-scales as well as raising the prices 
of manufactured articles generally. 

‘‘One industrial effect may be seen in 
the very large increase in bank-deposits 
throughout the country. Another is in 
the unprecedentedly low rates of interest 
which have prevailed and in the expan- 
sion of loans. Both of these facts have a 
very important bearing upon the business 
of banking and the prosperity of the banks, 
so that these circumstances have resulted 
in presenting to the American bankers an 
entirely new set of problems relating to 
the banking business in particular and to 
general business conditions on the whole, 
which problems remain to be worked out 
in the future. The problem which presses 
now on the manufacturer, dealer, and 
banker alike is: What will be the business 
situation in this country after the war? 
Unfortunately, even among the best- 
informed men of all classes there is a wide 
diversity of opinion on this question. It 








——<— 


is not unnatural that such should be the 
case, nor should the fact occasion any 
surprize, for the very good reason that 
there is no precedent in history for such a 
situation as now confronts us. 

“Among these opinions—which y, 
from one extreme of optimism to the oppo- 
site of pronounced pessimism, with every 
conceivable shade of opinion intervening— 
the most prevalent one wavers between 
these extremes. Many studious men and 
thoughtful men say that by the end of the 
war the United States will have immeasur- 
ably and permanently strengthened its 
position as a creditor nation, and that it 
will bid fair to become the world’s inter- 
national banker; particularly that we shall 
be able permanently to retain a large share 
of the South-American business and a con- 
siderable share of the world’s trade, which 
have been heretofore enjoyed by England 
and Germany. 

“The opinion which leads to the other 
extreme—that a large increase in bank- 
deposits throughout this country, which 
eame about in part as one result of the 
enormous trade-balances favorable to us, 
in part out of exchange conditions un- 
favorable to other countries, and in part 
to other related causes—will disappear 
as soon as the factors which created and 
have sustained them shall be altered or 
cease to operate at the termination of 
the war. 

“To a certain extent this view undoubt- 
edly is true, or eventually will prove to be 
so, but the problem at present is to eal- 
culate to what extent it now is true, to 
determine with some feeling of certainty 
to what extent these increased bank- 
deposits which are subject to the drafts of 
foreign depositors will vanish and in doing 
so’ become a call upon the American stock 
of gold, and what precisely will be the 
effect upon us when the call is exercised 
and our stock of gold depleted, if not 
exhausted. Naturally out of these ques- 
tions arise the further ones: To what 
extent will these eventualities disturb 
our industrial situation, upset our com- 
modity prices, and our markets for manu- 
factured goods? What will be the effect 
upon us of low wages and deprest industrial 
conditions in Europe if and when there 
shall be dumped upon us large amounts of 
accumulated stocks of goods? 

“Not the least troublesome and far- 
reaching of these problems will be that 
which involves an inevitable readjustment 
of labor. In short, the main question is: 
What is going to be the result on us 
eventually of our present national inflation? 
Will it not necessarily be followed by a 
reaction in any particular line of industry 
or in all lines by a reaction that is certain 
and severe in proportion as inflation has 
been marked in each line? 

“To answer these and all similar ques- 
tions categorically would involve a risk 
which no one who has regard for his 
opinions would care to venture in the pres- 
ent circumstances, and particularly in the 
absence of any experience in the past upon 
which to base such opinions. The only 
things concerning which we can now be 
absolutely certain are the facts of our 
present prosperity, and that all experience 
of the past warrants the statement that 
every discussion of American ‘prepared- 
ness’ should first of all present to the 
American business man, and _ particularly 
to the American banker, the necessity for 
getting ready now not only to meet and 
solve these problems when they arise, 
but to be able to discern them clearly 4 
long time before they become a menace 
and appear in full view of all men. The 
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accomplishment of this object will test our 
courage, our wisdom, our prudence, and 
foresight.” 


RAILROAD STOCKS MORE STABLE 
THAN OTHERS 


After a severe reaction on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the middle of April, 
Charles F’. Speare, in the New York Evening 
Mail, found railroads the best stocks to 
buy, as contrasted with what are known as 
war-stocks, metal stocks, and autos. Out 
of twenty-one war-stocks, only seven were 
paying dividends, and in the April decline 
they had a loss of 29 points from the high 
prices of 1915. He printed a list of active 
railroad stocks, showing their low prices in 
April and such declines as they had had 
from the high level of 1915. The result 
showed that railroad stocks presented better 
evidence of stability than did the others. 
Following is his table: 


Low Decline Divi- Income 
Last from High —_ Return 
a 


Week 1915 at Low 
re: 100% ll 6 5.98 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 8314 124% 5 5.98 
Bklyn. Rapid Transit... 8344 916 6 7.18 
Canadian Pacific. ..... 16314 3014 10 6.12 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 58% *854 il antec 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P... 91% *113% 5 5.50 
Chi. & Northwestern... 125 10% 7 5.60 
ae 32 1354 ‘es ssid 
Great Northern pf..... 118% 104% 7 5.93 
Louisville & Nashville. . 122% "814 5 4.09 
New York Central..... 10044 "114% 5 4.99 
Northern Pacific....... 109% 9% 7 6.35 
Pennsylvania......... ae a 4 ; . . 4 
Suthers Paci... OCB 
Union Pacific......... 130 11% 8 6.15 


* Decline from high, 1916. 
Average yield, 5.03 per cent. 


Mr. Speare also gave a list of fourteen 
metal stocks prominent in the market 
which showed an average decline of 1534 
points, while eleven of them paid dividends. 
The average yield was 5.81 per cent. In 
seven automobile stocks the decline from 
the hig: had been nearly 29 points and 
the average dividend yield was 4.99 per 
cent. The Financial World regards these 
figures as “eloquent in support of the 
stability and larger income return from 
thé rails,”’ 


WHAT IT COSTS TO OPERATE A 
RETAIL GROCERY-STORE 


A scientific study of the operating cost 
of a retail grocery - store in this country 
has been made by a graduate school at 
Harvard University. The publication in 
which the results of the study are set forth 
consists of a booklet of ten pages only, 
but within that compass are summarized 
studies covering the operations of more 
than five hundred stores in large and small 
cities in various parts of the country. 
Interesting items from the publication were 
summarized recently in The Journal of 
Commerce, as follows: 


’ “Briefly stated, it is found that retail 
grocers do business at an average cost of 
16.5 per cent., make a net profit of from 214 
to 5% per cent., and turn their stock over 
in trade about seven times a year, tho 
stores carrying meats turn their stock nine 
times. The summary of the findings is 
contained in the following table, each item 
being shown with the lowest, highest, and 
average data figures, together with a few 
instances of practical attainments of ex- 
treme economy and efficiency by superior 
system and ability, toward which the com- 
puters suggest it may be practical for re- 


tailers to strive: 
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needs. 


NEW YORK—49 Wall St. 
BOSTON—N. W. Halsey & Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA—1421 Chestnut St. 
BALTIMORE—Munsey Building 





Dependable Invest- 
ment Service 


requires a knowledge of the investor's 
circumstances, thorough appreciation of 
comparative values available in the market 
and the experience necessary to make 
selections best adapted to each investor’s 
The organization of N. W. Halsey 
& Co. renders a thorough investment 
service of this character. 


Send for our booklet (D-38), “The Simplicity of Investing” 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


CHICAGO—La Salle & Adams Sts. 
ST. LOUIS—Security Building 

SAN FRANCISCO—424 California St. 
DETROIT—Ford Building 











First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & idaho Farms conservatively wo three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “BEN 








MAXWELL 


== FIRST FARM «= 


MORTGAGES 


é Inherent Safety Plus 
Our 45 Years Experience 
make Maxwell mortgages the 
ideal conservative investment. 
Our loans are confined to strictly 
highly improved and productive 
farms located in territories hav- 
ing fertile soil, favorable climate, 
ample rainfall, and diversified 
crops. Never do we loan more 
than 50% of theactual appraised 
value. Titlesguaranteed. Safety 
further enhanced by our long ex- 

- perience, thorough knowledge, 
and careful efficient service. 
Not one loss to a client in our 45 
years of business. Write for full 
list and information. Amounts 
$100 to $50,000—to net 544% 
and 6%. 

MAXWELL INVESTMENT CO. 
Established 1871 

830 eet Bldg. 


Kansas City 
Missouri 























































For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 
PERKINS&S CO. Lawrence Kan: 


aE 


6” High Grade Mortgages 


First Real Estate Mortgages, such that 





have stood the test for many yéars with- 
out loss to a single investor, are issued by us in 
denominations of $500 and upwards. 
HOME BANK & TRUST CO. 


Resources over $2,000,000 
Milwaukee & Ashland Aves., CHICAGO, ILL. 





American Business 
As Affected by 
Peace and Preparedness 


The Composite Opinion 
of Seventeen Hundred 
American Business Men 


Compiled and Published by 


Harris, Winturop & Co. 


15 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK 


The Rookery, 
CHICAGO 


Copies of this Interesting Report will be sent 
without charge,-upon application to 


Harris, WINTHROP & Co. 


In Either 
NEW YORK or CHICAGO 


A AA A a i 














pies When To Sell? 


Successful investing con- 
sists in knowing when to 
buy, and when to sell. 
Babson Service aids you to 
realize the maximum of 
profit consistent with 

safety. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Fustiewiocs sent free. Write 
o Department G-4-16 of the 


Babson Statistical or anization 

Executive Block Hills, Mass. 

Largest meaeeeicen orgsatsatic of its Character 
in the World 



























By the 
Partial Payment Method 


surplus funds—however small—can be 
used to purchase solid seasoned stocks 
and bonds. 

This plan does not require a_ large 
initial outlay, and you are steadily in- 
creasing your capital by definite and 
systematic saving. 


Booklet No. 33, fully describing this plan, 
will be mailed on request. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New Yor! 





















Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “‘D”’ 
Copy sent on request 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus Market. 


NCREAVJE, 9% 
YOUR INCOME, 


Our selected list of Mortgage Bonds of 
dividend-paying Railroads, Gas, Electric 
and Industrial Corporations, yield from 
5° /o to 6°/o 
Conservative and safe. In $100, $500 and $1000 
denominations. Buy one or mo-e on our Small 
Payment Plan, receive interest on your 














payments. 
Write for List 59 and booklet entitled “How” 


Beyer @inpany 


120 BROADWAY~ NEW YORK 























Item.—{For percentages, Net Sales = 100%.] Standards 
Attained 
by a ond 
Low High Common of Mor 
Gross profit on mer- Bent Str 
chandise......... 14.6% 27.9% 21.0% ; 
Salaries and wages of 
buying force....... 0.1 2.4 0.5 
Other buying expense. 0.0 0.5 0.02 
Total buying expense 0.1 2.4 0.5 
Salaries and wages of 
sales force........ 3,5... 10.6 6.5 5.0% 
Advertising......... 0.01 1.8 0.1 ana 
Wrappings and mise. 
selling expense. . 0.03 1.4 0.4 0.3 
Total selling expense. 4.5 10.8 7.0 5.5 
Wages of delivery 
RE 9.6 3.5 1.5 1.0 
Other delivery expense 0.3 3.4 1.5 1.0 
Total delivery expense 1.1 5.9 3.0 2.5 
— & office 
bon aee kines 0.3 8 1.5 
= e supplies and ex- 
APR 0.01 0.4 0.1 
Total agen 
~ stagaaae 0.4 4.0 1.7 ashe 
Bass cad sean 0.3 4.1 1.3 0.8 
Heat light, and power 0.1 0.8 0.2 0.15 
Insurance on stock 
and store equipment 0.03 0.5 0.1 
Seeeppaioeh 0.01 0.5 0.1 
Repairs and renewals 
of store equipment. 0.01 1.4 0.1 
Depreciation of store 
equipment........ 0.03 0.9 0.2 
Total fixt charges and 
upkeep expense.... 0.8 5.6 2.0 1.5 
Telephone. ......... 0.04 0.6 0.2 
Ice and cold storage: 
Groceries only... . . 0.01 0 0.1 0.1 
Groceries and meats 
and provisions... 0.03 0.7 0.3 0.2 
Other miscell. expense 0.01 1.2 0.1 Say 
Total miscell. expense 0.1. 1.4 0.5 0.3 
Losses from bad debts 0.01 2.2 0.5 0.2 
= of expense state- 
PR oe 10.4 25.2 16.5 13.0 
Net yo from mer- 
chandise operations: 
OSS 11.0 2.5-5.5 
Interest . 0.2 a | 0.8 
No. of stock-turns a 
year: 
Groceries only..... 3.5 23.8 7 12.0 
Groceries and meats 
and provisions... 7.0 26.4 9.0 14.0 
Average annual sales 
per salesperson. ... $5,000 $20,000 $10,000 


“The report makes a more or less ex- 
tended analysis of the various items, 
explaining its methods and certain facts it 
derived from its study of the grocer and 
his ways. The following are some of them: 

““Gross Profit—In the grocery -stores 
from which the Bureawi has received strictly 
accurate figures, gross profit ranges from 
14.6 per cent. to 27.9 
net sales. 
the figures are between 18 per cent. and 23 
per cent. The most common, or typical, 
figure is 21 per cent. 


per cent. of the | 
Within this range the bulk of | 
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The percentage of | 


gross profit does not vary regularly with | 


the volume of sales. In stores with large 
sales the percentage of gross profit is fre- 
quently higher than in small and medium- 
sized stores. 

“Salaries and Wages of Buying Force. 
—In the average grocery-store the buying 
is done by the proprietor. Consequently 
this account represents chiefly a prorated 
share of the proprietor’s salary, depending 
upon the proportion of his time which is 
spent in buying. 

“Apparently the differences in the rela- 
tive proportions of the orders received by 





telephone or by solicitation at residences | 
of customers do not greatly affect this 


percentage. This conclusion is based on 
a comparison of sales-force expense in 
stores in which (1) the telephone orders 
predominate, (2) the orders solicited at 
residences predominate, and (3) counter- 
trade predominates. The common figure 
for sales-foree expense is practically the 
same for each of these groups. The pre- 
dominance of telephone orders does not 
necessarily bring a large reduction in this 
expense; the time spent in taking an or- 
der is small as compared with the time 
used in filling it, and individual telephone 
orders tend to be smaller in amount and 
more frequent in number. There appears 
to be a definite tendency for grocers to 
collect a smaller proportion of their orders 
at the residences of their customers; many 
have ceased to send out any order-solicitors. 

‘*Management and office salaries are or- 











3 ae Today for 


ew Book on 


MUNICIPAL 









Learn for yourself the 
logic of this kind of invest- 
ment. Learn why they deserve your 
first consideration whether you area 
large or small investor. 








Thousands of experienced buyers 
confine their purchases strictly to 
municipal bonds. This interesting 
book explains why and lists the various 
classes of such bonds from the obliga- 
tions of large cities to those of rural 
districts. Every fact that the cautious 
investor should know is included. 













Write our nearest office for this 
new book and Circular No. Ls. 









illiam n (Company 
Municipal 
New York Sena St. Louis 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
Chicago Cincinnati 





105 8. La Salle St. 102 Union Trust Bldg. 




















Sound Investments Under 
Experienced Management 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


HE investment securities which 

we offer are issued by public 

utility companies under our own 
financial, engineering and commercial 
management. 

Operating units serve upwards of 
325,000 customers, diversified among cities 
such as Minneapolis, St. Paul, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Sioux Falls, Pueblo, Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee, Mobile, San Diego, Stockton, 
Tacoma and Louisville. 

“Byllesby Management” means progres- 
sive policies and complete publicity. 

Advise us in what class df securities 
you are interested—bonds, notes or 








stock — mentioning this magazine. 
H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Incorporated 
Engineers Managers 
Gas Building 206 So. La Salle St. 1206 Trinity Bldg. 


Tacoma, Wash. CHICAGO New York City 














First Mortgage Loans 


Ss 8% 


Exceptionally Attractive Service 
for Lenders in Distant States 





8% 1st Mtg. loans on close-in Miami properties are as closely 
supervised and safe; guarder i as guaranteed mtges.—Interest collected 
without charge.—Fire insurance policies renewed.—Tax payments 
attended to.—Legal papers and filing by highest legal talent.— 
Title examinations.—Mortgages recommended by conservative 
bank.—Our own money in same mortgages advertised here. Write 
for June list and for complete information. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Company Building, Miami, Florida 


INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 
Write for New LIST No. 575 ANo Free BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(is¢) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 


oZ FARM ‘MORTGAGES. 


33 years’ experience without the 
loss of a Dollar, is your guaran- }j 
tee when you invest in our Mort- fF 
gages, furnished in large and 
small amounts, 

Send for free descriptive pamph- 
let “ A ” and list of offerings. 


E 5. J. LANDER & CO. 
Asse Tae 


Cavttal and aural One-Half Million Dollars | 
Were Right on the Ground, 
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LONGACRE BUILDING 
1476 Broadway 
New York 


MEN and WOMEN, 
YOUR DESTINY IS IN YOUR OWN HANDS 


To know how to think great, strong, productive, regenerating thoughts d develops your mind iene the —y ! of strength and 
leadership, making it that kind of mind which dominates, controls, whic t go through the world 
without compelling others to follow it. This is the coveted master mind which leads are aa ed and Prosperity. 


Have you reached the period in your life when you begin to feel impatient about your future? Success has not crowned your efforts as 
quickly as you had hoped; indeed you begin to realize that you need training along Mental lines before you can expect to become Prosperous. 
The fact is you have reached a very important moment in your life, and you need to be quite serious over the matter so as not to take the 
wrong step and forever miss the one golden opportunity of your life. Dr. Bridge says: ‘‘There is sometimes a period of waiting and per- 
plexity before prosperity, like a dense darkness that precedes the dawn.” Anxiety disfigures Prosperity and you cannot in any way attain 
to Prosperity if you do not know how to control your thoughts. 


The unfoldment of the exquisite and lovely colored butterfly and its nascent process of regeneration are a lesson for us all. From the 
nauseous, grubbing caterpillar, of the boggy ditches, the worm-larva changes into the chrysalis, the metamorphosis state of what is to be a 
beautiful butterfly. Then comes the crisis of this little life. Its desperate struggle to free itself from the cocoon around it, the struggle 
which strengthens it for a further existence, and — — — — — it is born again. So with us, we have to liberate ourselves, to soar 
to worlds unknown and to escape the caterpillar life, and fight to free ourselves from the cocoon environment around us, and become as the 
escaped butterfly, STRONG, INDEPENDENT, CREATIVE, POWERFUL and WHOLE —the outcome of the master mind. The spirit 
of power that gives the butterfly strength to escape is from WITHIN the cocoon. So the power to uplift us is from WITHIN us. 


Why is it that some men and women succeed, while others fail? Why are not many instructors who will take all this trouble for the betterment 
are some businesses successful while others are not? Why is it that some of others, but Dr. Wase does. His striking letters to his students are the 
people are content with a menial position, with poverty in old age as a same in effect as if you had a personal interview with him in his office. 
reward, while others rapeuy. rise to permanent success? Now there must 
be some cause for this here is. It is the law of cause and _ effect. Dr. Wase hens for cad ange tanght people in this way to develop their mental 
Every man and woman makes the music or discord of his own life and capabilities. as special a ts Yo attainments for this class of 
a W: jag says that if he can get a man or woman, young or old, psychological Joe . and is so e ri ai gey nat y students immediately feel 

place himself unreservedly in his hands for teaching, in THREE the benefit of his great PERSONA TY AND INFLUENCE, He makes 
SHORT MONTHS he can train him positively for future success. Surely you like himself, Strong, Forceful, Dominant, Quick, Versatile, and clever 
this will encourage you. This is not hypothetical, but what Dr. Wase at business problems, simply because, being a scientific psycholo; ist, it is his 
has been doing for the last 20 years. The reason you have not been as delight to teach and remake others. He develops your GREA WITHIN 
successful as you had hoped to have been, is because you do not know and changes you into a bright, clever, quick, cheerful, optimistic, m 
HOW to be so. You would have been different years and years ago had dominating and prosperous individual. He makes you into your 
you only known Dr. Wase. It is futile to tell anyone to do this or that, SELF, what you ought to have been from the start. Imagine what life 
in the mental world, unless you tell him HOW to do it. Dr. Wase tells would be like for you NOW, if you became like that, and you can be 
you HOW, but at the same time he actually helps you to doit. There for he can remake you, and he can do it in Three Short Months. 


CHARLES A. WASE 
M.A., Ph.D. 








What is the quality that makes success for women? Why, it is just that indefinable something we call personality Appearance and Character 
and a Developed Mind. Perhaps the most important Emig to — we appeal is the Housewif he who rocks the cradle truly rules the world. You 
may develop that Sweetness of Character that makes u Kind but Firm, with the Power Within your Mind to control the home and hearth, making 
it your little world of Happiness. YOU MAY APPEAR ‘OU TW. ARDL Y TO BE ALL RIGHT, AND YET KNOW YOU ARE NOT. Dr. Wase will 
help you to the higher life of happiness and prosperity, and will teach you INWARD ey APPINESS AND ILLUMINAT ION, which will reflect upon 
your PERSONALITY. 


MENTAL WANDERERS WHO DRIFT INTO A THOUGHT WILDERNESS MUST OF NECESSITY BE MENTAL WEAKLINGS, 
AND ARE BOUND TO FAIL IN THE RACE OF LIFE. Dr. Wase takes you by the hand and quickly leads you out of this maze ot 
mental entanglement. Your GREAT MIND trained on his mental system of efficiency will exalt you and lift you up to supreme 
heights of Mentality, making you Profound, Certain, Correct, Systematic, and capable of commandingly disarming opposition, while 
at the same time you will be generous and kind-hearted. This is the true MASTER MIND. 


When you step upon an Atlantic Liner and are whirled across the mighty deep, directly you_ board that vessel the responsibility for your progress 
rests with the Captain. Just in the same wz Dr. Wase takes you mentally to the gateway of a new world, the World of Attainment and Prosperity, 
If you fail to board the boat your opportunity is lost for a speedy voyage. The Nic holson-Wase Mental Course is like the ship which trave ‘ls to the 
gateway of a new world, and the captain is Dr. Wase. He trains you right away for Success. Can you concentrate on your business? Can you 
utilize your magne tism, and turn the tide in your own favor? Can you turn out the thoughts which hinder, and think those which will le ad you 
to prosperity? an you use your Memory and Will to influence and control your personality? Dr. Wase can. 


REAT MIN By the renewing of your mind in three short months you can regenerate yourself and recreate 
y your environment. Your destiny is in your own hands, and Dr. Wase can quickly teach you 











ow you may rule your own destiny. Tupper says: “My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
IS YOUR KINGDO Your kingdom is WITHIN YOU. Prosperity is for you. If your path in life has 

, been unsatisfactory, that nee been becau you have not understood the laws that 

. control you. The future is before you; any Riches, Position, Health, and Happiness are all within your reach. Dr. Wase 
= | will teach you how to train your GRE AT MIND to attain Position, Rosine Success, Riches, and draw 2 

Brick teaches the great underlying laws that control these things, and which all successful men and women have to learn, frequently 

s closel after bitter experience. You need not have a bitter experience, for you may benefit by the experience of Dr. Wase’s 
 olieaiil twenty years’ practical work. 





a i Mental Efficiency, Business Psychology, etc., 
ve, Write Sys etc. Dr. Wase has been retained to give Free Ad- 
vice by mail to any reader of The Literary Digest 
upon Ser matter which needs consideration and ‘oO 
careful thought. This service is free whether you ‘ \f Send me by return mail, caine 
enroll for the Personal Course or not. v7 _ your booklet “Pillars of Strength” and 
Ay full synopsis of the Nicholson-Wase Men- 
As a guarantee of the complete confidence which Dr. Wase hasin his Mental Train- tal Efficie -C % 
ing Course, he is going to send out for a limited time the first month’s lessons on one ow a ciency ourse. 
month’s trial, so that you will have the onperranssy of seeing exactly what a splendid yt 
Course it is, before you begin payin for the lessons. If you wish to avail yourself o 
of this special offer made to rea The Literary Oa ren We see on the left- Ty al You assume no responsibility by filling in this 


hand side of the attached coupon, where the words ME" are to be 

filled in, indicating that you wish to become a student of the Course at once. coupon. Just fill in your name and address here: 
If on the other hand you would rather see the preliminary literature meet, 

just fill in your mame and address on the coupon, and mail it t rf) 

That is all. It is all so simple to get this Course to help you. Y. = v ‘ ‘ 

merely fill in the coupon, and Dr. Wase and the postman do the rest. A NAME 








Forty comprehensive and very simple 
lessons arranged to take little time 
and no exertion; it is all so easy, 
costing little more than the cost nie Ce NS ES ae BATE 
te i ee. / THE CHEAPEST, THE BEST, THE EASIEST and THE MOST PERSONAL 
mnie, ‘MENTAL COURSE IN THE WORLD. 
If reading about the course inspires you, what would the course ITSELF do? 


} \ a” a EE Ae If, after eg this advertisement, you 


wish to enroll immediately to save time, 
Charles A. Wase, M.A., Ph.D. write the words ENROLL ME here. You 


Longacre Building, 1476 Broadway will then receive the lessons on trial for 
New York one month. 
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Executors offer this 
Country Place—cost 
$20,000—for immedi- 
ate sale at $11,500 


“Chestnut Lodge,’’ located in a 4- 
acre garden spot. Hudson River coun- 
try—wonderful Catskill views. Modern 
home, 10 bedrooms with 4 baths. Modern 
plumbing. Cold mountain spring water. Large 
living room. Several open fireplaces. Stone 
garage, stable, cow barn and greenhouse—all in 
excellent repair. Great variety of flowering 
shrubs. Garden. Orchard. A 3000-foot drive 


bordered by 25-year-old maples leads to this | 


homelike house. Cost, $20,000. Offered, 
$11,500. Furnished if desired. Ready for im- 
mediate occupancy. For pictures, plans and 
terms, address Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or E. H. Steenken, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 




















Electric Row Boat Motor 
Make i 


ine. Simple, 
less and powerful. Atschees 
to any Row Boat runs 
on two six volt Batteries. 
pa - our 4th succegsful 


a Open Window 


saeregp aultey 


inside your Battery th: the patented 
See condit if fr te: id by 
of electroiyte. ‘ner wutomobs m ile farting tees 


starting Bat- 
tery buy a Jewel and save money. on 
. - Our to 
Motorcycle nee System Orcie "Storage pet. 
te lighting system is in great demand. 
ae B. 






window. 
If you need a new au’ 

















Making Young America Fit 


boy how to develop his body—how 
to et ah it lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit 
himself better for his sports, his chores, his work 
later on; how to profit by his exercise physically, 
mentally, morally. Give him this little book to 
guide him 

HOME GYMNASTICS 
According to the Ling System 

by Dr. Anders Wide, Director of the Gymnastic 
Orthopedic Institute in Stockholm. He describes 
and explains how to put in practice, in the home, 
without apparatus, the famous Swedish system 
that has been nationally accepted all over Europe. 
Packed with value for every boy—and just as 
truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
lq to keep naturally strong and well. 
cP Cloth bound, illustrated. By mail, 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New Y. 














Summer Paradise 


(tHE ADIRONDACKS—LAKE GEORGE—) 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN —AUSABLE CHASM 
—LAKE PLACID—SARATOGA SPRINGS 
—COOPERSTOWN—PLATTSBURG 
And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide— 
«A Summer Paradise’”—covering all resorts in this 

« 3% million acre territory—é6c postage, 
A, Illustrated folders of any section free. 
DI Address: M.J. POWERS, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany, N.Y. 
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dinarily about 1.5 per cent., varying from 
0.3 to 3.8 per cent. Several retail grocers 
have reported that they do not spend any 
time in managing their businesses, and it 
is not beyond doubt that this is only too 
f “gd the case in the retail grocery 


t 

“Bont — Owing to the possibility of 
utilizing less expensive sites, rent is a 
smaller expense in the retail grocery busi- 
ness than in the retail shoe trade. Gro- 
ceries are convenience goods in which there 
is no style-element and which are bought 
daily in relatively small quantities by al- 
most every family. Consequently the 
grocery-stores, unless they are dealing in 
fancy groceries, are located near residential 
districts in close proximity to their cus- 
tomers and generally occupy compara- 
tively i inexpensive sites. 

“Average annual sales per salesperson 
is another particularly significant figure. 
It has a direct relation to sales-force ex- 
pense. Altho some figures indicate an 
even wider variation, it can be stated con- 
servatively that in retail grocery-stores the 
average sales per salesperson range from 
$5,000 to $20,000 per year. In the average 
grocery-store it is about $10,000. Altho 
the average unit of sale is smaller in a 
retail grocery-store than in a retail shoe- 
store, the Bureau has found that the aver- 
age annual sales per salesperson are com- 
monly about $10,000 in each. The greater 
frequency in the sales of staples and 
standardized goods in retail grocery-stores 
offsets the higher-average unit of sale in 
shoe-stores. 

“The annual sales in the smallest of 
these stores were $4,000 and in the largest 
$311,000. A majority of the stores, how- 
ever, were of medium size, with annual 
sales varying from $20,000 to $65,000. 
Despite the wide geographical area repre- 
sented and despite the wide range in size, 
the experience of the Bureau indicates that 
the proprietor of any ordinary grocery- 
store will be warranted in accepting the 
figures as a reliable guide; he can advan- 
tageously compare his own results with 
them. The lowest expense-ratios were 
not found in the largest stores, nor the 
highest in the smallest stores. The great- 
est variations were commonly between 
stores of approximately the same size 
operating under similar conditions in a 
single locality. As a general rule, the com- 
mon figures for the stores in one city 
correspond closely to the common figures 
for similar stores in other cities. 

“The number of brands of merchandise 
carried in the average grocery-store is 
from 750 to 1,000. Ina large fancy grocery 
it may rise to 5,000. The individual sales 
of each brand are small in amount but 
frequent. Under these conditions it ap- 
pears that it is seldom economically pos- 
sible for a grocer to use a stock-keeping 
system which requires entries of items 
from the sales-slips which are kept for 
other purposes. The Bureau is studying 
this problem with a view to reeommend- 
ing some alternative method of recording 
the movement of stock. Other problems 
of store-management are being carefully 
studied.” 


THE WORLD’S AVAILABLE OCEAN- 
GOING SHIPS 


The war has reduced the world’s avail- 
able supply of merchant-ships, not so much 
by the destruction brought about by 
belligerent attacks as by the use of these 
ships for war-purposes—that is, for the 
transportation of munitions, food-supplies, 
soldiers, etc. It is shown by a writer in 
The Wall Street Journal that the total 
tonnage of the world’s sea-going ships when. 
the war began was 33,531,505 tons. Of 
that amount only 20,797,054 tons, or about 
62 per cent., are to-day available for mer- 
cantile purposes, and as a consequence 








ocean freight-rates are now at “‘the highest 
level ever known in the history of naviga- 
tion.” These rates have been constantly 
rising for twenty months, in spite of all 
efforts put forth by individuals, organiza. 
tions, and nations to keep them down, 
The’ nations engaged in war own nearly 
65 per cent. of the world’s total sea-goi 

tonnage—that is, they own 21,432,144 tons, 
Following are tables in which is shown 
the merchant-marine tonnage owned first 
by the Entente Allies; secondly, by the 
Teutonic allies; thirdly, by neutral nations; 


Enrente ALLIES 

















Net Tonnage Sail Steam Total Net 

902,718 10,992,073 11,894,791 

624,521 838,118 1,462,639 

7,616 174,021 181,637 

256,844 494,761 756,605 

410,991 696, 1,107,985 

43,844 70,193 114,037 

447,307 1,430,329 1,877,636 

i Sere 2,693,841 14,696,489 17,395,330 
Teutonic ALLIES 

Net Tonnage Sai! Steam Total Ne 

Germany..........- 498,228 2,655,496 3,153,724 

Austria-Hungary.... 305,500 305,041 610,541 

WRT <odsctecskes 205,641 66,878 272,519 

a 1,009,369 3,027,415 4,036,784 
Nevrrat Nations 

Sail Steam Total Net 

1,507,630 5,338,574 6,843,204 

"632,989 1,085,617 1,718,606 

180,583 868, 1,048,913 

91,088 415,436 506,624 

40,636 576, -_ 617,314 

44,325 794,406 

136,689 133 633 570,322 

5 ER 2,633,940 9,965,349 12,099,389 


Of the Entente tonnage, 65 per cent. is 
owned by Great Britain, which quite re- 
cently commandeered further supplies of 
vessels for use by France and Italy. The 
tonnage owned by the Teutonic allies, 
amounting to something over 4,000,000 
tons, since the war began has been prac- 
tically out of service, confined as it has 
been to home harbors by blockading fleets, 
or anchored in neutral ports. At the same 
time, ships belonging to the Entente Allies 
found in German ports when the war began 
have been seized, while a part of the Rus- 
sian merchant-fleet has been bottled up in 
the Black Sea. Following are other points 
in the Wall Street Journal’s article: 


‘In normal times this reduction in the 
number of ocean-going ships would have 
sent freight-rates up to unprecedented 
levels. But added to this was a contribut- 
ing cause more potent than the shortage. 
It was the imperative need of the warring 
nations for grain, provisions, arms and 
ammunition, clothing, and live stock, 
far in advance of their own ability to pro- 
duce. A ship-load of, ammunition, that 
would be from three to four weeks in 
transport from an American factory to the 
trenches, would be shot away in less than 
an hour in such battles as are now raging 
around Verdun. The requirements of food 
and ammunition for the armies made 
negligible a charge for ocean-freight, so 
far as the ¢ rovernments were cone -erned. 
Out of the 20,815,446 merchant-tonnage 
available, 12,099,389 tons belonged to the 
neutral nations. And they controlled the 
rate-situation. From the beginning of the 
war rates advanced steadily until last 
summer, when the experience of Russia 
showed that through lack of supplies the 
benefits of the victories of months could 
be lost and a nation’s entire battle-front 
forced backward for hundreds of’ miles. 

“The defeat of Russia showed the latent 
power of the Teutenic allies. As it looks 
now, history will record that victory for 
Germany and Austria-Hungary as the 
turning-point of the war, in that it caused 
a complete change in the policies of the 
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G-r-r-u-n-n-k! Says the insistent horn. 
Make way for FEDERALS and bigger business. 


Time is money—big loads are being hauled quickly to distant cus- 
tomers—men and machines must be kept to their maximum work. 


Slow vehicles must not retard modern progress—they have no 
choice but to move aside—today’s deliveries must be in tons—not 
in pounds—outlet must keep pace with output. 


Just as the old slow ‘‘hand work’’ has been replaced with fast 
machines—so is the slow horse being supplanted by the get-there- 
and-get-back-for-another-load Federal Motor Trucks. 


In the shortest month this year a Federal Truck in regular 
work handled 614 tons of merchandise, and made an average 
of over eight trips per day for its owner. 


Federals do not get tired—they do not eat between jobs—you 
can impose on them day or night and still they do your big work 
—willingly. 


Federalize your business today—ask us for interesting data concern- 
. . is . “Tt Toast et® 
ing Federals in your line. “Traffic News’ also sent to you on request. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
; Detroit, Michigan 


1*s, 2 and 3% Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks. 
“Federals” Sold in Every City in the United States. 
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enemies of the Teutons. They wanted 
available, and immediately at hand, 

ammunition, grain, non-perishable foot 
clothing, mules, horses, harness, and ye. 
hicles, motor and_ horse-drawn. It was 
the resources of the neutral nations they 
sought. There was no delay. Their ow 
productions they could secure at any time, 

‘Britain and France made credit ap. 
rangements with neutral countries and 

laced large contracts. Russia and Italy 
nefiting by the revised policies, began 
heavy purchases. These orders from their 
magnitude sent the stocks of certain Amer. 
ican industrials up to new and unexpected 
figures. All the purchases had to be trans. 
ported in ocean bottoms. 

“Within a few weeks England had req- 
uisitioned up to 50 per cent. of her mer- 
chant-marine, and she placed her hand 
over the remainder so she could control it, 
France, Italy, and Russia commandeered 
even a larger percentage. All paid the 
neutral ship-owners the transportation- 
charge asked. ; 

“When the Anglo-French Commission 
was in America last September ocean- 
rates were 250 per cent. to 400 per cent, 
above the pre-war schedule. By leaps and 
bounds rates went to an advance of 600 
per cent. to 1,000 per cent. at the beginning 
A Po ] bd D it PR k of 1916. Around these figures they have 

nad } he reeialin oesn rea remained. The British Admiralty ad- 
vances or lowers the rates on its comman- 
deered and space-controlled ships to check 


The rapid succession of explosions in your cylinders beat upon or facilitate the movement of such goods as 
the porcelain insulators of your spark plugs like the blows of a England wants at the moment. At times, 
trip hammer. and not infrequently of late, shippers pay 

Champion “X” porcelains are double cushioned against a bonus to secure immediate service—in 
onl reality, a rate advance. But the rates 

reakage. ; , ; reached about the beginning of the year 

At both shoulders of the porcelain there is an asbestos cushioned continue as the basis. _ 
copper gasket to ease the force of the explosions and absolutely “While these conditions prevailed in 
hold the compression in your cylinders. Europe and turned most of the tonnage 

This is one good reason for the de- They are part and parcel of the toward the war-zone, the world’s shipping 
pendability of Champion “X” Plugs. reliability of these popular cars. to other continents could not be aban- 
And because they are so reliably doned. South America had grain and 


Remember to specify Champion 
D' 


dependable Champion “X” Plugs stock and nitrates, and the Latin-American 





sta 7 Fi “ars “X" when you go to your dealer rr 
poy mney § ais tees ord Cars nue te ioe done Ford. people needed many of the necessities of 
: ‘ life not produced on their own lands. To 
Champion Spark Plug Co., 208 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio get the ships they paid the price—a figure 
based upon the payment of European na- 
[23 Ea tions to neutral-shipping interests to cai 





war-supplies. The countries of the Sout 
Seas and of the Far East have not been so 
fortunate. They have not been able to 
get, at any price, the ships they need—a 
boat’s journey is too long, its time too 
valuable. 

“Is there any relief to be expected while 
the war lasts? The demands of the warring 
nations, it is generally believed, will hardly 
be less, possibly heavier. Lower freight- 
rates can only come from a larger tonnage. 

‘Sir Cyprian Bridge, of the British Ad- 
miralty, on March 20, gave the following as 
the losses to merchant-tonnage from mines 
and submarines since the war began: 















The Standard Book 


Modern 
TENNIS 


By P. A. Vaile, International Au- 
thority on Golf and Tennis. With an 
Introduction by Max Decugis, the 
famous French player. 

Mr. Vaile is a master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he 
deals with every stroke and drive of the 
game. He illustrates his instructions with instantaneous 
photeerephs of erent players in action: McLoughlin— 

rookes—Wilding— Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 

For American tennis enthusiasts special interest at- 


10 Minutes a Day 


devoted to the practical instructions and dia- 
grams in Prof. Dalton’s new book, “Swimming 
| Scientifically Taught,’ and you can easily 


LEARN HOW TO SWIM 


Prof. Dalton’s book is written for the 

expert as well as the novice. In addi- 

tion to the instructions in the funda- 

mentals of swimming, he analyzes, with text 

and pictures, the various strokes used by profes- 

stonals, and carefully considers the value of each 
as to speed, endurance, etc. 





























Boots Cup. Large © sino, cloth." Protusely fn mhery ie, re Pal © Pe eS SA ma : sal 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York ROE & SASS CON aaT. BEN FOES. Pee. ae 
= Ne ee oe cece meee 1,961,375 

e e March 20 to May 1, about... 00... . ccc ccc cescees 70,00 

The Entire Army of English Speech a ee cal 


, “According to Lloyd’s the tonnage 
ond ae to OR OLOL OMA, Lo) wo LI) 3 xe) ot ot for pi first launched since the beginning of the war 
: . j man- is 1,201,638 tons. These figures show an 
time is mustered for the service oO estimate of the world’s tonnage-loss of 


Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 689,737 tons. The largest ship-building 
three-column formation— within the yards of the world belong to the belligerents 
available for construction of merchant- 

THE FUNK & WAGNALLS the tonnage launched has not equaled the 

Write for interesting Booklet and Prices from the tonnage now available for inter- 


ws as and are subject to Admiralty orders. Only 
covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 
ships. Notwithstanding the demand for 
tonnage sunk. So the salient fact appears 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY |Site 
space can come while the war lasts, and 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York national commerce.” 


about 25 per cent. of their capacity 1s 
force ever assembled. Command it! 

ships that has prevailed for the past year, 

the world must prepare to supply its wants 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





To “C. L. P.,"" Morrisonville, N. Y., and 
Several Correspondents.—The LEXICOGRAPHER 
owes his thanks to the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives for the following information: 
“The Indians in this country vote in New York, 
in Mississippi, and in Georgia. They generally 
yote in Nebraska. In South Dakota, the Brulés 
and Sioux vote. The Oneidas, Potawatomies, 
Stockbridge Munsees in Wisconsin, and all Me- 
nominees not living on the Reservation in said 
State. In Minnesota, the Chippewas vote, and 
others of scattering tribes not maintaining the 
tribal form of government. In California, the 
franchise rests upon substantially the same 
qualifications as does that of the white man. In 
New Mexico and Arizona, the Pueblos and 
Jufis have full rights, tho they seldom exercise 
the right of franchise.”’ 

“0. H.,” Erie, Pa.—‘Kindly answer the 
following: (1) Does sensible usage of English 
sanction the employment of the word ‘same’ as a 
substantive? (2) Is a resolution of a council 
‘adopted’ or ‘passed’?: (3) In the _ sentence, 
‘but deep down at the very root and foundation 
of Blank’s last ten years of municipal adminis- 
tration there is nothing but honest, efficient, and 
rogressive service,’ should not the verb be ‘has 
been"? (4) Will you_ kindly explain the his- 
torical significance of Napoleon's allusion: ‘Per- 
fidious Albion’? ”’ 

(1) The use of same in the connection you cite 
is very old but prefixed by the definite article. 
(2) That which the council passes is adopted; 
the words adopied and passed are synonymous. 
(3) This entire sentence is poor—‘‘deep down at 
the very root and foundation of Blank's last ten 


years of, etc.,’’ is catachrestic, but as written is° 


is erroneous and “has been" should be used. 
(4) “Perfidious Albion.”” A favorite expression 
of Napoleon I., but not of his invention. Prob- 
ably it referred originally to the homage paid by 
Edward III. to Phillipe VI. of France in 1329 
(see Rymer, ‘‘ Foedera,”’ i., p. 260). Edward paid 
the homage exacted of him, but resolved upon 
vengeance, and executed it to the bitter end. 

“F. G. D.,” Dixon, Cal.—‘I notice in the 
West. that the word ‘supervisorial’ is frequently 
used. Is it good English?” 

This word is not recognized by any of the 
standard authorities. The word supervisory 
covers all possible uses to which the new word 
might be applied. 


“H. N. L.,’’ Versailles, Mo.—*“ Kindly tell me 
who wrote, ‘There’s many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and the lip.’ Owen Meredith gives this as a 
quotation in ‘ Lucile.’ "’ 

This proverb is found in one form or another 
in the folk-sayings of most European countries, 
and it was also current among the Greeks and 
Latins. The following story is told under An- 
ceus, in the NEw STANDARD Dictionary: “In 
Greek myth, a son. of Neptune, who, after a 
seer’s prediction that he would never taste the 
wine of his own vineyard, scornfully raised a cup 
of wine to his lips, but on being told a wild boar 
was near put down the cup, went out to hunt 
the boar, and was killed. Hence the proverb 
‘There's many a slip between the cup and the 
lip’ ” 

“W. R. St.,"" Alvin, Tex.—‘‘I want to know 
how Santa Anna lost his‘leg. I learned from an 
old resident here that he walked on a wooden leg 
at the Battle of San Jacinto, but I have been 
unable through any authorities we have to learn 
how this happened. Kindly advise me.” 

Santa Anna received the wound which resulted 
in the loss of his leg at the assault on Vera Cruz 
by the French forces, December 5, 1838. This 
was subsequent to the battle of San Jacinto, 
which took place April 21, 1836, at which time 
Santa Anna had both his legs; consequently your 
informant was wrong. 

“A. R. B.,” Texarkana, Ark.—‘ Kindly tell 
me if the words encyclopedia and cyclopedia are 
perfect synonyms or just interchangeable.” 

These two words have exactly the same mean- 
ing, and either may be used in place of the other. 
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This Screen Is 
All-Metal 


Good Looking 
Fits Any Window 
This screen is so 

simple, so substantial 
and yet so economical 
that you’ll never want 
to buy just ordinary 
screens after you see 
and use it. 

The Sherwood All- 
Metal Screen is made 
to give the service that 
you expect of a screen. 
Its real merits will be 
so evident that you’ll 
quickly realize the 
needless expense and 
annoyance of having 
your screens made to 
order. You can get 


from your dealer’s stock—any size, just 
when you need them. 

They can be adjusted in a minute, 
then kept outside your window all sum- 
mer if you wish, without fear of their 
cracking, binding, warping or swelling. 
They are made to endure many seasons’ 
wear. 


The Sherwood Adjustable Screen has 





Sherwood Metal Working Company 


Makers of Window and Door Screens 





SHERWOOD Nee 
Adjustable 
ALL-METAL SCREENS. 


Meta! Frame 


an All-Metal— pressed steel—frame. 
The wire is securely locked in the frame. 


The mesh is always taut. No flies can 
get through. Black enamel (baked on), 
or galvanized finish. : 

Remember, there is only one practi- 
cal Al/l-Metal Adjustable Screen on the 
market. Look for identification—Pat. 
July 11, 1905. 


1840 Penobscot Bidg. 
Detroit, Michigan 











POWER AND PERSONALITY 
By Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 
this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


omer 





Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., ci D., Managing Editor of the “Stanparp Dic- 
TIonaryY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 

Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth,75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


















them. 





—easily 





Cars to the value of millions of dollars yearly are 
stolen by auto thieves, but this car won’t be one 


AUTOWLOCK 

The four-foot length of waterproof Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope can’t possibly be cut or broken with ordi- 
nary hand tools, nor can the 
Some insurance companies 
when the Powersteel Autowlock is used. The price is 
but $2.00. 

BASLINE AUTOWLINE is 
tow-home insurance. Also 
enables your car to pull it- 
self out of ditch or rut and 
can be used as an emergency 
tire chain. It’s about 25 feet 
of Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
with patented Snaffle Hooks 
ateachend. Coils compactly 


East of Rockies, $3.95. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


823 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 





It’s protected absolutely by a 





ring lock be picked. 
uce their rates 10% 


POWERSTEEL TRUCK- 
LINE is Basline Autowline’s 
“big brother’ for towing 
heavy trucks, etc. East of 
Rockies, $6.50. 


Broderick & Bascom also 
manufacture the best wire 
ropes for Mere A purpose. At 
the San Francisco Exposition 
theonly Grand Prize awarded 


fits under a cushion. for wire rope was won by 
B, & B. 






Literature will gladly be sent free, on request 





N. Y. Office, 76 H. Warren St. 
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There seems to be a tendency at the present time 
to employ the longer word in preference to the 
shorter, perhaps on account of the fuller sound, 
but the shorter form is equally correct. 


“R. K.,” Winnsboro, 8S. C.—‘ Please tell me 
who Ibid was. He was an author of some note, 
but I would like to know if that was his real 
name or a pen-name. Also where did he live and 
at what age?” 

Unlike Anon., his prolific Greek friend of cryptic 
cognomen, Ibid. has a name already made famous. 
In full it is written Ibidem. He is of ancient 
Roman parentage, and may be found frequently in 
works of reference following quotations from the 
writings of an author. 

Ibidem is a Latin word which means ‘‘in the same 
place."” When used after a quotation it means 
simply ‘in the same writer's (work)."" Thus, a 
citation may be credited to Walter Scott and, a few 
lines further, another citation credited ibid., which 
means “‘in the work of the same writer,"’ that is, 
Walter Scott. 


“Cc. S. B.,” Atlanta, Ga.‘ What is meant 

ws say BA wish you many happy returns of the 

mean rey ppy recurrences’ 

@? Aa day; - is it used in the sense that one 

wishes for another many receipis—gifts, mes- 

snare, good wishes, etc.—during the present 
lay?” 


The phrase means “I wish you many happy 


The Literary Digest for May 





in go, and the i as in hit, the final syllable riming 
with the English word rich. 

“R. P.,’’ Pompton Plains, N. J.—*‘Is consump- 
tion hereditary? Some say yes, others no. 

Consumption or congenital tuberculosis does 
not exist; the disease is communicated from one 
to the other by such conditions as bad sanitation, 
overcrowded dwellings, poor food, etc. It is 
known to be caused by tubercular infection. 


“ fA gl 
an interest in real estate, 
one-half’ interest, or ‘a one-half’ 
are either of the expressions correct? 


Harrisonburg, Va.—‘In speaking of 
is it proper to say ‘an 
interest? Or, 


“ A one-half interest’’ is correct, for the phonetic 
value of the vowel o that follows the “a” is w, 
not “‘o An used in English before one is archaic. 
Altho Shakespeare employed it twice, he used the 
form ‘‘a one’’ many times. 

“H. R. H.,”” Medford, Ore.—‘ Kindly advise 
whether in is correct or not as used in the follow- 
ing, or should it be on? ‘I have just been talking 
with one of our most substantial farmers here in 
the subject of tractors.’ 

One talks on (not in) a subject about a thing. 
On is the correct word to use. One may be in- 
terested in tractors and talk about them. 

“4, GC.” Tee, 3. ¥—" 
titles correct? ‘ Nar. J. E. Davidson's Son’; 
* Messrs. C. F. Graser’s Sons.’ The first sounds 
odd, but I do not know how else it could be 


Are the following 
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the son toa friend and did not know the formers 
Christian name but knew the father, this is y. 
doubtedly the form you would use. ‘Messy 
J. E. Davidson's Sons” is the proper form wher 
there are two or more sons Carrying on th 
business. 

“H. F. S.,’’ Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Can— 
‘Which is correct, contra-claim, contra-account; o 
counter-account, counter-claim?”’ 

The forms in general use are counter-claim ang 
contra-account. 

“F. F. B.,”” Los Angeles, Cal.—‘“ Please inform 
me whether ‘ail word rye in Burns’s familiar poem 
should be written as a proper or as a common 
noun? If a common noun, what does the word 
mean? What special int or meaning is there 
in speaking of a lassie’s having her laddie when 
coming through the rye rather than at any other 
time or place?’ 

There has been considerable debate as to 
whether the poet meant a river or a field of grain. 
If he referred to a river, the word is a proper 
noun and should have been capitalized in the 
poem; if to a field of grain, the word is a common 
noun and properly written with a small initial 
letter. It is likely that Burns meant a grain- 
field, because he says “through the rye.” Had 
he meant a river, he would, in all probability, 
have written, ‘“‘ower (over) the Rye.” As to “a 
lassie having her laddie, when comin’ through the 





recurrences of your birthday,"’ and has no reference 


to gifts, presents, or any returns of this kind. 


“Ss ©. 
nounce Lowic: 


Lowicz is iia lo’vitch, with the o as 


c..” generar. O.—“ How do you pro- 


written.” 





is nothing odd about it. 


The form “Mr. J. E. Davidson’s Son”’ is correct 
in addressing a single person who has succeeded 
his father as the proprietor of a business. 


rye,” 


There 
If you were introducing 





you have misread the poem. The proper 
rendering is: 
“Tika lassie has her laddie; 
Nane, they say, hae I; 
Yet a’ the lads they smile on me, 
When comin’ through the rye. 


cf) 
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HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


No better way to view the lovely 
scenery of this historic river than 
from the decks of a swift, palatial 
Day Line steamer. 

“WASHINGTON IRVING” 

“ROBERT FULTON” 
“HENDRICK HUDSON” 
“ALBANY” 

The fastest and most beautifully 
appointed river steamers in the 

world. 

Service daily, except Sunday, 
between New York and Albany. 
All through rail tickets via New 
York Central or West Shore R.R. 
accepted on all boats: Orchestra, 
restaurant. 


Send 4c in stamps for summer literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier 


New York 











RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


ALASKA and the Midnight Sun 
Including Alaskan Coast, White Pass, 
Atlin Lakes, the Klondike, Yukon River, 
Arctic Circle, Seward and Cook Inlet. 
Frequent Departures in May and June. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Weekly Tours, including Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, California and 
Canadian Rockies, 

SOUTH AMERICA. Ideal Sum- 
mer Tours, June 24 and July 8. 
Japan and Hawaii, July 8. 

Send for Booklet Desired 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

Dept. 5. 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 

















COLORADO 
Three persons wanted for magnificent summer 
vacation tour in private automobile—Wash- 
ington to Colorado. $285 all expenses. 
box 1 Washington, D. C. 





rere eres x 
ALASKA 


Complete Circle Tour 
JUNE to AUGUST 
Atlin Lake—The Klondike 
Fairbanks—Nome 
Send for Booklet 
American Express Travel Dept. 








Outdoors In the West 


Alaska, The Yellowstone, California 
CRUISING CAMPING 
Hundreds of miles by automobile 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


wGUAND 


THE PLAYGROUND OF AMERICA 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS SEVERALTMES A WEEK 
ALSO PRIVATETOURS YOUR OWN PARTY 
TOURS FORCAR OWNERS AUTOMOBLES FOR RENTAL 


MOTOR TOUR CO. Teyn*. BOSTON 














PORTLAND 


** America’s Sunrise Gateway ”” 


You have heard so much about this 
charming place, why notseeit this sum- 
mer for yourself? Portland exceeds 
expectations. Beautiful scenery—best 
of bathing, boating and fishing. Pictur- 
esque inland journeys— interesting 
water trips. Write Chamber of Com- 
merce, 3 1 Exchange St., Portland, Me., 
for Illustrated Folder or Hotel List. 


MAINE 




















ATLANTIC CITY, 
Why not a week or two o 
America’s Greatest Pleasure 
Resort? The St. Charles 
is on the ee 





THE ST. CHARLES |/HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
In the Heart of the Berkshires. 


OPENS JUNE 17. 
| HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, 




















CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
fold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLICATING DEVICES 





OUR “ gag DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price : free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
TYPEWRITER _ EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SE RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 








‘ ADVERTISING 





WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 





31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





tions and a 
Address, until May 30th, care Hotel Bel- 
i aumeded by mont, 42d Ste, New York. . 
tieCity. Write for booklet. Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
PERSONAL REAL ESTATE 





VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 
FARMS, $15.00 per acre and up. Easy pay- 
ments. Fruit, Dairy, Stock. Mild Climate. 
Raise Spring Lambs for early market. On 
Railroad. Best markets near by. .W rite 4 
farm lists, sabgrmatien, and y W. 
Homeseeker, all free. F. H. LaBaume, A a 
Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., 301 N. ‘&W 
Blidg., Roanoke, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUGS, CARPETS, PORTIERES, CUR- 
TAINS dyed in fast, beautiful colors. Colors 
of Oriental Rugs altered to harmonize with 
any decorative color scheme. Vegetable dye * 
stuffs us Estimates furnished. ORIENTAL 
Dyers, 297 5th Av enue, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TWO SALESMEN with twelve years’ suc- 
cessful experience in high class specialty sales 
work; now employed; desire connection with 
well established manufacturer or jobber. 
Prefer territory to include Tennessee. Only 
high class proposition would be considered. 
Highest references as to character and ability. 
Address: Nashville, Tenn., P. O. Box 193. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book a of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. SWIFT, 329 Seventh St., Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest Cp epee Best results. Sen 

sketch or model for oS and opinion. 
WATSON E. COL MAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., W lean B.C, 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writ- 
ing for patents procured through me. Three 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted 
sent free. help you market your invention. 
Advice free. N, 45 Owen Bidg., 
Washington, D. C 


INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 


INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 
business with sales letters. Many insurance 
salesmen are using Hull’s sales letter service. 
So can you. Request particulars 15LD. 
WILLIAM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 
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In many communities where road traffic was once difficult 
and expensive, concrete roads have put even far-outlying 
farms in cheap and easy communication with their markets. 
Dry, dustless, free from ruts and holes, good for traffic in 
every season the concrete road brings prosperity and in- 
creases property values. Concrete roads are low in first 
cost; their upkeep is negligible. 


Lehigh Cement meets the most exacting requirements for 
concrete roads and every other type of concrete construction. 
Twelve great mills located from coast to coast having an 
annual capacity of over 12,000,000 barrels, afford a ser- 
vice and a quality that have made Lehigh the National Cement. 


Ask your dealer for Lehigh Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. Allentown, Pa. Spokane, Wn. 


(Hottie 
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CEMENT ¢ 
Coucrefe ‘for Permanence 
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COMPLETE PLANS OF THIS IDEAL HOME INCLUDED IN THE BOOK 
SHOWN BELOW. AYMAR EMBURY, II, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK CITY. 


W HETHER you build a substantial suburban house like that shown 


above, or a modest home of the sort shown on the cover of the book- 


let pictured at the left, A RK ANSAS 
SOFT PINE 


supplies an interior trim which will meet your 
every requirement both as to figure and color. 
















NOT-A- -HOUSE ; oe 
BUT-A-HOME af 


Being a wood free from pitch or “‘sugar,’’ it takes stains 
with a perfectly even, uniform absorption, definitely 
avoiding that blotchy or streaked appearance so frequently 
experienced in stained work. 


Among the color schemes which may be successfully carried out 
on Arkansas Soft Pine are Dark Mahogany, various ‘“Oak’’ tones, 
Silver Gray, Mission Green or Natural effect, while as a base for 
White Enamel the wood gives complete satisfaction, due to well- 
balanced absorbing qualities, and the definite certainty that no 
discoloration of the white surface, from underneath, will occur. 


In addition to these marked advantages, the wood is readily ob- 
tainable, due to an abundant supply, and at a consequent 


si aes MODERATE COST 
Contains eight individual, attractive home plans 


ranging in price from $1200 to $12,000. A Our new Home Builders Book de Luxe—shown at the left— 
book every prospective home builder should have. and set of finished samples will convince you. They are yours 
for the asking. Address Department L. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by 
dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU, Little Rock, Ark. 


















































We concentrate our efforts on the production of a 
single chassis—the Abbott-Detroit Six. 


On this one car we center all our manufacturing 
resources—the consummate skill of our engineers—the 
zeal of our master mechanics. 


Consequently we are able to give to each Abbott- 
Detroit car that ceaseless attention to microscopic 
details which makes for perfection in any: product. 


Only work of the most intensive sort could have 
effected the exquisite balance in the relation of weight, 
power, gear ratio and wheel size that gives the Abbott- 
Detroit greater power moment—more power at speeds 
you drive—than any other six cylinder car, regardless 
of price. 


It isin power moment—the actual measure of per- 
formance—that the Abbott-Detroit most noticeably 


excels, 
Seven Passenger Touring Car... ..ceccecseveccccssecvecees $1105 
ee ge ES eee $1820 














Power Moment—dActual Performance— 


Is What You: Want In a Car 


Four Passenger Open Type Roadster . 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 





And when you are buying a car it is in actual per- 
forming ability that you are most interested. 


The superlative power moment of the Abbott- 
Detroit is back of that restful, easy motion, with no 
sense of exerted power which you notice the moment 
the car starts—and you sink back in the deep, comfort- 
able seats, at ease mentally and physically. 


On this six cylinder chassis we mount five bodies, 
each possessing the striking harmony of lines—the 
handsome finish—the ultra-complete equipment you 
always find in the Abbott-Detroit. 


No price can buy greater beauty, greater comfort 
or greater mechanical perfection. 

Only by a trial of the car itself can you gain any 
adequate idea of its remarkable worth 

The Abbott-Detroit dealer in your town will gladly 
give you a demonstration. Catalog on request. 


One Chassis—Five Body Styles 


. $1405 


Four Passenger Motor Coach. 
« B1105 


Two —— ateepae’ 
veledeusocwue . $1250 











—and what the Reviewers say about them 


The Powder 


“Rapid action throughout, leading to a wholly 
satisfactory solution of the problem involved.” 


Tom Beard in The Daily Task 


“An everyday problem, treated as a real man 
likes it.” 
Professor Barber 


The Stick 


“Clean cut and smooth—no hack work here. All 
the stubborn characters are mollified and grace- 
fully removed at the end.” 


Dick Knoburn in The Morning Blade 


“Unordinary in its treatment of an ordinary 
subject. Editor of Amer. Jrl. of Shavelore 


The Cream 


“Flows smoothly on to a delightful conclusion— 
leaving a sensation of genuine satisfaction.” 


Harry Tonsor in Everyday 

“Plenty of quick action at the start, well sus 
tained throughout and ending smoothly.” 

Hon. Every Mann 


It speaks volumes for superior quality—the fact that so many 
men find complete satisfaction and comfort in the use of 


COCGATE S 


SHAVING CATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Whichever method you prefer the result is the same—a rich, quick, plentiful lather that stays moist and leaves the 
face without smart or burn. Colgate’s needs no mussy “rubbing in” with the fingers but softens the beard as yé 
work up the lather on the face with the brush. 


Sold everywhere or a trial size of any one sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, Dept. Y, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—tluxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake 


After the shave, Colgate’s Lilac Imperial or Lavender Flower Toilet Water — refreshing and delightful 

















